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STORIES  OF  A  BRIDE. 


THE   MYSTIC. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Si — vi  vuol  coraggio ;  blsogna  fare  un'  eroica  risoluzlone.  La 
'cirtii,  ha  da  prevolere,  e  alia  vera  virtti  bisogna  sagrificare  la  pro- 
pria passioni — le  propria  soddisfazoni,  e  aiicora  la  vita  stessa,  se 
e  necessario  !  Goldoni. 

When  Ernest  descended  to  dinner,  he  found, 
to  his  infinite  surprise,  the  Count  seated  by  the 
Signora,  chatting  with  her  on  the  details  of  her 
domestic  economy,  with  an  air  of  profound 
interest. 

"  We  did  not  expect  you  till  to-morrow,'* 
said  Ernest,  involuntarily. 

"  It  is  one  of  my  characteristics  to  come  when 
I  am  not  expected,"  replied  the  Count. 

VOL.    II.  B 
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"  I  am  sure  we  are  always  glad  to  see  you  at 
any  time,"  rejoined  the  Signora,  whose  heart  he 
had  quite  won  in  the  course  of  their  interesting 
conversation,  and  whose  inclination  for  him  was 
of  course  increased  by  the  prohibition  of  her 
husband. 

A  cheerful  conversation  now  ensued,  in  which, 
however,  Ernest  did  not  join,  for  he  was  thought- 
ful and  unhappy.  He  had  a  strong  presenti- 
ment that  this  was  the  decisive  moment  of  his 
fate,  and  that  the  Count  was  now  about  to  com- 
municate the  information  he  had  so  long  panted 
to  obtain.  A  deep  melancholy  consequently 
oppressed  him,  such  as  he  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced, and  it  seemed  like  the  last  warning 
of  his  better  angel  before  it  deserted  him  for 
ever. 

Ernest  was  silent  and  abstracted  during 
dinner,  which  was  scarcely  ended  before  the 
Count  appeared  to  verify  his  presentiment,  by 
asking  him  to  walk.  Ernest  obeyed  in  gloomy 
silence,  and  they  seated  themselves  in  the  bower 
of  myrde.  The  sun  was  setting  in  glory ;  and 
Ernest,  as  he  watched  it  enshrouding  itself  in  its 
mantle  of  purple  and  gold,  thought  of  the  inter- 
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view  which  he  had  had  with  Agnes  on  that  spot, 
at  that  very  hour;  and  he  sighed  deeply.  Pa- 
lovitz  also  sighed,  as  he  gazed  intently  on  the 
fast-sinking  orb.  "  Fit  emblem  of  virtue  !"  cried 
he :  "  that  sun,  though  fading  from  our  sight, 
still  remains  the  same,  and  to-morrow  shall 
break  forth  with  renovated  brilliance :  thus  shall 
virtue,  though  forced  for  a  time  to  withdraw  her- 
self from  a  benighted  world,  spring  forth  at 
length  triumphantly  from  the  arms  of  darkness 
and  ignorance,  and  shine  again  in  glory." 

"Why  of  ignorance?"  asked  Ernest:  "are 
not  ignorance  and  innocence  almost  sjiionv- 
mous." 

"  Innocence  is  not  virtue.  He  who  does  right 
because  he  knows  not  the  meaning  of  sin,  is  not 
virtuous.  The  really  good  man  should  stand 
shivering  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and 
though  he  sees  the  sunny  plains  and  verdant 
bowers  below,  yet  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  sliding  down  the  soft  mossy  turf  to  wander 
amongst  them,  and  with  a  finn  step  should  deter- 
mine to  turn  round  ;  and,  breasting  the  storm,  to 
traverse  unrefreshed  the  hard  and  stony  desert." 
B  2 
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«'  I  allow  that  a  knowledge  of  vice  is  some- 
times useful,  as  without  it  we  might  sin  unknow- 
ingly ;  but  I  fear  that  its  acquisition  must  de- 
stroy, or  at  least  injure,  the  purity  of  the  mind?" 

"  Yet  who  would  hesitate  to  snatch  a  diamond 
from  the  rubbish  of  the  mine?  Or  who  rejects 
corn  though  it  be  mingled  with  chaff?  Truth 
is  the  goddess  that  we  worship — we  seek  her  in 
the  heights  of  heaven  and  in  the  depths  of  hell . 
She  is  always  the  same ;  and,  whether  wrapped  in 
gorgeous  clothing,  or  dragged  from  a  bed  of  filth, 
her  snowy  whiteness  gleams  through  the  mists  of 
falsehood,  like  a  marble  statue  shining  through 
a  shadowy  veil." 

"  Alas  !  alas !  why  is  she  permitted  to  be  thus 
hidden  ?  And  why  is  she  not  displayed  in  all  her 
native  loveliness  to  the  eyes  of  an  admiring 
world?" 

"  Because  we  most  prize  what  we  have  the 
farthest  sought  for.  The  sun  shines  every  day, 
and  attracts  few  gazers,  whilst  the  evanescent 
brightness  of  the  comet  draws  astonished  crowds. 
Idleness  is  criminal.  We  should  not  let  the  fa- 
culties of  our  minds  waste  themselves  in  inaction ; 
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we  should  rather  strive  to  brace  their  energies ; 
and  not  only  think  but  act,'' 

"  Yet  there  are  some  principles  which  wisdom 
teaches  us  to  lull  to  rest." 

"  None.  It  is  our  imperative  duty  not  only 
to  employ  our  fliculties  to  the  utmost,  but  also 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  placed  by  Providence 
within  our  reach.  There  are  negative  sins  as 
well  as  positive  ones  ;  and  it  is  as  great  a  crime 
not  to  do  good,  as  it  is  to  do  evil." 

"  As  great  a  crime  ?  " 

"  Yes,  quite  as  great.  Is  not  the  man  who  suf- 
fers himself  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  raging  sea, 
when  he  has  power  to  swim  on  shore,  a  suicide?" 

"  Certainly;  but  may  he  not  overrate  both  his 
danger  and  his  strength  ?  And  may  he  not,  by 
plunging  into  the  sea,  only  accelerate  his  fate  ?  " 

"  It  is  his  duty  to  make  the  attempt,  and  that 
without  delay  —  for  while  he  hesitates,  the  mo- 
ment passes  in  which  he  might  escape  :  it  is 
thus  that  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  sleep,  till 
liberty  itself  is  becommg  only  the  shapeless  phan- 
tom of  an  idle  dream,  and  the  stream  of  reforma- 
tion is  frozen  ere  it  has  run  half  its  course.'' 

At  these  words,  which  were  well  known  by 
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Ernest  to  have  formed  part  of  the  last  letter  of 
the  deluded  Sandt,  Ernest  shuddered,  and  what 
the  ancient  German  writers  call  the  feeling  of 
BLOOD  came  over  his  soul.  Ernest  had  often 
heard  of  this  sensation,  which  a  popular  supersti- 
tion declares  is  only  felt  by  a  person  destined  to 
commit  murder,  and  he  now  trembled  violently 
at  experiencing  it;  wliilst,  for  the  first  time, 
awful  ideas  of  what  might  be  the  consequence 
of  his  connexion  with  the  Count  flashed  across 
his  mind.  He  hesitated;  he  repented  his  rash 
determination  to  join  this  mysterious  stranger, 
and  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  not  yet  gone  too 
far  to  recede.  Palovitz  marked  his  agitation, 
and  with  difficulty  suppressed  a  curse  at  the  in- 
decision of  his  wavering  neophyte ;  for  though 
the  latter  had  not  spoken,  his  ingenuous  coun- 
tenance clearly  displayed  all  he  felt. 

"You  appear  to  recognize  these  words,"  con- 
tinued he,  after  waiting  long  in  vain  for  Ernest 
to  speak,  "  and  perhaps  you  join  with  the  cold- 
blooded in  blaming  their  martyred  author ;  but 
Sandt  will  live  for  ever  in  the  memoiy  of  the  great 
and  noble,  for  he  died  to  save  his  country." 
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"  I  believe  that  his  intentions  were  good/' 
"  And  so  were  his  actions ;  for  by  them  he 
struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  our  tyrants,  and 
stopped  the  foul  work  of  treachery  and  oppres- 
sion. Listen,  young  man,  and  then  own  that 
Sandt's  ivas  a  sacrifice.  To  die  is  nothing; 
men  risk  their  lives  every  day,  and  if  tliey  ob- 
tain fame  and  consideration  instead,  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  bargain  and  sale;  but  when  they 
despise  the  opinions  of  mankind,  and  risk  the  loss 
of  all  the  world  holds  dear,  merely  from  an  ab- 
stract love  of  virtue,  then  they  are  great  ?  " 

"  I  see  how  you  apply  this.  Sandt  braved 
ignominy,  and  fortified  his  life ;  but  he  should 
not  have  committed  murder.  The  soul  revolts 
from  a  contract  sealed  in  blood." 

"  He  had  no  other  way  to  free  his  country- 
men, or  to  save  the  lives  of  thousands,  and  his 
private  feelings  were  lost,  or  rather  absorbed,  in 
the  grand  motives  which  influenced  the  band  to 
which  he  belonged.  It  was  the  Tugend  bund  ; 
"  the  bond  of  virtue :"  that  magical  power  which 
binds  together  the  whole  Burschenschaft  in  one 
mysterious  chain ;   which  links  them  inviolably 
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to  each  other ;   and  which  makes  a  noble  and 
devoted  heroism  thrill  through  the  whole." 

"  I  cannot  understand  how  virtue  can  impel 
any  one  deliberately  to  commit  murder.  I  allow 
that  the  wish  for  liberty,  which  must  burn  in 
every  generous  soul,  may  be  mistaken  for  rebel- 
lion by  those  who  cannot  reason  on  broad  and 
general  principles;  but — " 

"  The  Burschenschaft  never  have  rebelled. 
They  only  wished  to  obtain  for  their  compa- 
triots and  themselves,  that  right  which  God  has 
inalienably  bestowed  on  man,  and  of  which  his 
fellow-creatures  alone  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
prive him ;  the  liberty  of  judging  for  himself  of 
what  is  right,  and  what  is  wrong." 

"  Why,  then,  did  they  resort  to  violence  ?  " 

"  I  deny  that  they  were  violent.  Theirs  was 
a  species  of  armed  neutrality.  Had  they  been 
violent  they  would  soon  have  over-run  all  Ger- 
many.*^ 

"  I  grant  that  Germany,  being  a  flat  country, 
with  few  holds  or  places  of  strengdi,  might  be 
soon  subdued ;  but  the  very  reasons  that  render 
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it  easy  to  be  conquered,  would  make  it  difficult 
to  be  retained." 

"  Not  if"  the  feelings  of  the  people  were  inter- 
ested in  its  behalf;  for  patriots  will  defend  a 
plain,  though  hired  soldiers  may  require  a  for- 
tress." 

"  But  the  feelings  of  the  German  populace 
never  have  been  interested.  Liberty  to  them  is 
what  the  sea  is  to  the  Hungarian  peasantry ;  a 
thing  they  have  heard  a  great  deal  of,  but 
respecting  which  they  can  form  no  clear  ideas." 

"  And  is  this  a  state  of  things  to  be  endured  ? 
Does  it  not  call  aloud  for  remedy  ?  Is  it  not 
disgraceful  to  the  whole  world,  that  millions  of 
human  bein^rs  should  be  in^norant  of  the  jjreatest 

o  o  c? 

good  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  man  ?  If  your 
assertion  be  true,  it  is  the  strongest  argument 
that  can  be  advanced,  of  the  necessity  which 
exists,  that  men  should  be  roused  from  their 
present  state  of  degradation." 

"'Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be 
wise;'  and  if  men  are  happy  in  slavery,  why  should 
we  open  their  eyes  to  the  humiliation  of  their  si- 
tuation? Why  should  we  excite  feelings  that  will 
b5 
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make  them  wretched  ?  Why  make  them  sen- 
sible of  wants  which  cannot  be  gratified  ?  The 
vis  populi  is  difficult  to  be  restrained  within 
due  limits;  it  is  like  breaking  down  the  banks 
of  the  ocean,  and  then  saying  that  tlie  waters 
shall  flow  only  so  far.  Let  us  beware,  least  in 
giving  men  ideas  of  liberty  we  should  make 
them  traitors." 

"  On  the  contrary,  the  Tugend  bund  is 
eminently  qualified  to  make  men  loyal,  as  it 
presents  a  rallying  point  for  the  virtuous,  and 
prevents  their  minds  from  falling  into  anarchy 
and  confusion.  The  same  feeling  prevails 
among  the  liberals  of  Germany,  and  the  Carbo- 
nari of  Italy;  and  it  is  only  those  who  misconstrue 
the  motives  which  actuate  these  associations, 
and  who  mix  private  revenge  with  more  exalted 
passions,  that  bring  disgrace  upon  the  cause." 

"  Alas  !  1  confess  that  the  cause  of  royalty  is 
not  always  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  that  might  too 
often  prevails  over  right;  thus,  though  general 
principles  of  justice  may  be  adhered  to,  the  indi- 
vidual often  finds  his  interest  merged  in  the 
public  mass.     What  must  be  the  feelings,  for 
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instance,  of  those  despoiled  by  die  late  indem- 
nifications ?  And,  if  you  were  to  allow  them  to 
take  judgment  into  their  own  hands,  and  to 
make  virtue  their  sole  rallying  point,  would 
they  not  say,  that  justice  is  immutable,  and 
that  what  is  right  at  one  period  must  be  right 
also  at  another  ?  I  fear  that  they  would  be  ill 
disposed  to  listen  to  political  emergencies,  if 
they  were  allowed  to  reason,  when  their  inter- 
ests are  so  deeply  implicated  ;  and  then,  as  their 
rulers  say,  no  other  means  are  left,  and  force 
must  be  resorted  to ;  whilst  if  compulsion  be 
justified  in  one  case  it  may  be  in  others." 

"  I  can  feel  the  instance  you  give  forcibly," 
said  Palovitz,  bitterly ;  "  for  I  was  one  of  the 
Reichsritterschaft.  Yet,  though  a  large  portion 
of  my  hereditary  domains  was  wrested  from  me 
by  the  hand  of  power,  I  can  proudly  say,  that 
I  rose  superior  to  personal  injury,  and  preferred 
the  welfare  of  my  country  to " 

At  this  moment  their  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  rusding  amongst  the  trees,  and  the 
shrill  voice  of  Miss  Trevallion,  exclaiming,  "  1 
assure    your  Ladyship  that  it  was  an  infinite 
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number  of  atoms  mingling  fortuitously  together, 
that  by  dint  of  jostling  and  pushing  each  other 
about,  contrived,  at  length,  to  produce  the  har- 
mony of  the  world  — " 

"  What  bustling  little  atoms  they  must  have 
been  ! ''  rejoined  Lady  Harriet.  "  They  must 
have  been  amazingly  fatigued  with  their  exer- 
tions; I  am  not  surprised  that  they  have  re- 
mained at  rest  ever  since  !  " 

"  You  don't  understand  me,"  resumed  Miss 
Trevallion ;  and  as  the  ladies'  voices  became  less 
clearly  heard  from  distance,  Ernest  and  Palo- 
vitz  only  caught  a  few  detached  sentences,  such 
as,  "  indivisible  particles,"  "  infinite  space," 
"chaos,"  "striking  and  repelling,"  "vortex," 
"convolutions,"  "evolutions,"  and  "the  pre- 
sent order  of  things." 

"  Mark  me,"  said  Palovitz,  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  arm  of  Ernest ;  "  it  would  be  as  un- 
just  to  call  that  woman  a  philosopher  because 
she  prates  of  things  which  she  cannot  under- 
stand, as  to  confound  real  liberals  with  those 
who  make  patriotism  a  cloak  to  forward  their 
selfish  purposes.     Liberty,  like  wine,   is  invigo- 
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rating  when  properly  applied  ;  and  it  only  be- 
comes dangerous  when  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  know  not  how  to  make  use  of  it."  Ernest 
sighed.  The  passing  of  the  ladies  had  changed 
the  current  of  his  reflections;  for,  though  unseen, 
he  felt  that  Agnes  was  with  them,  and  he  was 
again  half  tempted  to  join  any  party  which 
would  connect  him  with  her. 

"  This  is  not  now  a  time  for  further  argu- 
ment," said  Palovitz ;  "  but  if  you  dare  meet  me 
this  evening  at  midnight,  you  shall  know  all." 
"  Where? "  asked  Ernest,  eagerly. 
"  Near  the  blasted  oak." 

Ernest  asked  no  more,  for  a  faint  sickness 
crept  over  his  heart.  This  must  be  the  spot  to 
which  he  had  traced  Agnes  the  preceding  even- 
ing; for  well  did  he  remember  the  withered  tree 
that  spread  across  his  path ;  and  he  remembered 
also  the  strange  presentiment  of  evil  which  op- 
pressed his  spirit  when  he  saw  it  first.  The 
thought  of  Agnes,  however,  spurred  him  on,  and 
his  hesitation  vanished. 

"  I  will  not  fail,"  said  he,  giving  his  hand  to 
the  Count,  who  pressed  it  fii-mly,  and  then  hast- 
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ened  from  the  spot.  Whilst  Ernest,  slowly  re- 
turning to  the  house,  repeated  solemnly  to  him- 
self, "I  will  not  fail ; "  for  it  seemed  to  his  heated 
imagination,  that  those  words  had  sealed  his  fate. 
They  had  so. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


All,  when  life  Is  new, 


Commence  with  feelings  warm,  and  prospects  high  j 
But  time  strips  our  illusions  of  iheir  hue. 

Byron. 

The  remainder  of  this  day,  so  eventful  to 
Ernest,  was  passed  by  him  in  the  greatest  anx- 
iety; wliich  was  hourly  augmented  by  a  thou- 
sand circumstances,  of  trifling  import  in  them- 
selves, but  which,  in  the  irritated  state  of  his 
nerves,  seemed  intolerable.  Miss  Trevallion's 
pedantry,  Lady  Harriet's  boldness.  Lady  Tre- 
vallion's  affectation,  the  Signora's  meanness,  and 
Father  Raphael's  bigotry,  were  all  apparently 
increased  tenfold,  and  disgusted  him  beyond  de- 
scription :  indeed  he  thought  the  evening  never 
would  have  an  end.  Whilst,  to  add  to  his  mi- 
sery, Agnes  having  kept  her  chamber  since  morn- 
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ing,  complaining  of  indisposition,  and  Bernardi 
being  absent,  the  task  of  amusing  the  English 
ladies  devolved  entirely  upon  him.  The  hour 
of  repose  came  at  last ;  Bernardi,  still,  was  not 
arrived ;  but,  as  he  had  a  key  to  admit  himself, 
the  family  did  not  sit  up  for  him ;  and  an  hour 
before  midnight  the  stillness  of  death  reigned 
throughout  the  villa. 

What  an  intolerable  hour  this  was  to  Ernest ! 
His  brain  felt  bursting  through  its  covering,  and 
his  heart  beat  till  he  fancied  that  its  pulsations 
were  quite  audible.  He  could  not  bear  his  own 
sensations,  and  he  walked  hastily  up  and  down 
the  room,  to  endeavour  to  fly  from  himself.  As 
he  passed  to  and  fro,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  him- 
self in  a  splendid  looking-glass  which  lined  one 
side  of  his  chamber,  and  he  shuddered  at  the 
image  he  saw  there  reflected.  His  countenance 
was  haggard ;  his  lips  pale,  and  his  eyes  sunken. 
"  Can  this  be  my  figure  ?  "  thought  he,  as  he 
paused  before  it ;  "  am  I  then  thus  altered  from 
my  former  self?  Alas  !  what  thoughts  must 
have  passed  through  my  bosom  to  have  wrought 
this  fearful  change  ?  " 
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He  sat  down,  and  pushed  the  hair  from  his 
forehead,  as  though  to  cool  his  burning  brow. 
"  What  irresistible  influence,"  thought  he,  "  is 
leading  me  to  my  destruction  ?  I  feel  it  impel  me 
onward.  I  am  aware  of  my  danger,  yet  unable 
to  grapple  with  the  force  that  drags  me  from 
my  only  post  of  safety.  Let  me  rouse  myself 
from  this  enthralment.  I  will  not  leave  the 
villa.''  He  rose,  and  again  hastily  paced  his 
chamber.  The  shutters  of  his  window  were  un- 
closed, and  he  saw  loni?  fleetinG:  arrows  of  li^fht- 
ning,  streaming  through  the  dark  grey  sky ;  the 
wind  rose,  and  presently  large  drops  of  rain 
beat  violently  against  the  glass.  Ernest  opened 
the  window,  and  looked  forth;  the  time  of  his 
rendezvQus  was  fast  approaching,  and  a  strong 
and'  irrepressible  curiosity  took  possession  of  his 
mind.  The  storm  also,  and  the  dreariness  of 
the  night,  only  gave  a  higher  interest  to  the  ad- 
venture. "  He  cannot  surely  have  so  mean  an 
opinion  of  me,  as  to  suppose  me  influenced  by 
the  weather,"  thought  he,  his  cheek  flushing  at 
the  idea;  "and  surely,"  continued  he,  "I 
ought  not  to  have  so  mean  an  opinion  of  myself 
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as  to  suppose  that  my  going  will  produce  any 
injurious  effect  upon  my  actions.  If  the  enter- 
prize  he  has  undertaken  be  such  as  I  ought  to 
join  in,  I  shall  repent  that  I  have  lost  the  op- 
portunit3%  I  shall  also  lose  Agnes,  for  both  she 
and  her  ftither  will  despise  my  pusillanimity ; 
and,  if  the  Count's  plans  be  such  as  I  ought  not 
to  be  implicated  in,  I  am  surely  not  so  weak  as 
to  be  induced  to  join  them,  merely  because  I 
wish  to  know  what  they  are.  At  all  events  I 
have  promised  to  meet  the  Count,  and  a  man  of 
honour  ought  to  consider  his  promise  as  his 
bond." 

This  last  thought  decided  him  ;  he  hastily 
wrapt  his  cloak  around  his  arms,  and  sprang 
through  the  open  windows.  At  that  moment 
he  thouglu  he  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  gliding 
along  the  avenue,  which  led  towards  the  house. 
He  paused,  and  looked  at  the  spot  intently, 
though  he  saw  nothinij  but  the  dark  shadow  of 
a  tree  moving  across  the  path,  as  the  tree  itself 
was  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  wind.  It  was  just 
the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the  shrivelled 
leaves  rustled  in  the  blast,  as  they  were  forcibly 
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torn  from  their  parent  boughs,  and  scattered  in 
the  air.  Ernest  shuddered  at  the  desolate  ap- 
pearance of  the  scene,  and  then,  bracing  himself 
to  the  combat,  rushed  through  the  storm. 

When  Ernest  fancied  that  he  saw  a  figure 
cross  the  path,  he  was  not  mistaken;  and  it 
was  that  of  one  whom  he  would  have  ra- 
ther died  than  meet  at  such  a  time :  it  was 
his  father !  Information  had  been  given  to 
the  chief  magistrates  of  the  town,  that  a  party 
of  the  Carbonari  held  nightly  meetings  in  an 
old  lime-pit,  on  the  road  to  Laybach,  near  a 
blasted  oak  ;  and  Bernardi  had  been  detained 
till  this  late  hour,  by  tlie  debates  of  his  col- 
leagues, as  to  whether  they  should  attempt  to 
seize  the  traitors  immediately,  or  should  wait 
till  the  arrival  of  General  Trevallion,  who  was 
expected  hourly  with  a  large  body  of  Austrian 
ti'oops.  After  wasting  half  the  night  in  delibera- 
tion, it  was  determined  to  wait  for  the  military ; 
and  Bernardi  was  returning,  his  head  filled  with 
stories  of  traitors  and  Carbonari,  when  he  was 
startled  with  the  sudden  appearance  of  Ernest. 
Bernardi  was  passionately  fond  of  his  son,  and 
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could  not  suspect  him  of  a  single  failing ;  yet 
he  could  not  help  confessing  to  himself  that  it 
was  strange  he  should  walk  out  on  such  a  night 
as  this,  without  a  motive.  He  also  did  not 
quite  like  the  manner  of  his  exit,  nor  the  anxious 
glance  he  cast  round  to  see  if  he  had  any  ob- 
servers. 

"  I  will  follow  him,''  thought  Bernardi ;  "  I'm 
afraid  he  has  got  entangled  in  some  love  affair, 
the  cottagers  about  here  are  so  confoundedly 
pretty.  However,  if  he  has  seduced  a  girl,  he 
shall  marry  her  I'm  determined ;  he  deserves  to 
be  punished,  and  I'll  have  no  broken  hearts  laid 
at  my  door." 

Ernest  rapidly  ascended  the  hill,  and,  as  the 
old  man  attempted  to  follow,  the  wind  almost 
blew  him  off  his  legs.  He  fought  with  it,  how- 
ever, manfully,  and  was  so  fully  occupied  in 
contending  for  his  footing,  and  keeping  sight  of 
Ernest,  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  per- 
ceived that  they  were  taking  the  road  to  Lay- 
bach.  A  strange  wild  suspicion  crossed  his 
mind,  vague  as  the  phantoms  of  delirium,  but 
which,    even   as  it  vanished,  left  a  deep  and 
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gloomy  impression  behind,  which  made  Ber- 
nardi,  though  he  still  anxiously  followed  his  son, 
no  longer  tread  with  the  same  light  step  as  be- 
fore, when  he  hoped  that  he  should  only  have 
to  chide  him  for  some  trivial  folly  of  youth. 
Not  that  Bernardi  considered  seduction  a  ve- 
nial offence ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  threat, 
he  never  seriously  believed  that  Ernest  could  be 
guilty  of  the  crime,  and  had  merely  supposed 
him  engaged  in  some  youthful  frolic. 

The  sky  was  now  so  dark  that  Bernardi  had 
great  difficulty  in  discerning  the  slight  figure  of 
Ernest  as  it  glided  along ;  and  he  was  straining 
his  eyes  to  discover  which  way  he  had  turned, 
when  suddenly  a  broad  sheet  of  lightning  flooded 
the  heavens  with  glory,  and  displayed  in  strong 
relief,  at  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  the  gigantic 
branches  of  the  blasted  oak. 

Bernardi  turned  pale,  his  limbs  failed,  and 
his  heart  felt  sick.  He  hoped  his  sight  had  de- 
ceived him,  and  that  an  optical  illusion  had 
placed  before  his  eyes  the  image  that  filled  his 
brain,  for  the  vision  had  vanished  in  an  instant ; 
but  he  dreaded  lest  a  second  flash  should  put 
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the  matter  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  and, 
as  he  had  now  lost  all  trace  of  Ernest,  he  slowly 
and  sorrowfully  bent  his  steps  homeward.  There 
is  a  strange  propensity  in  human  nature,  which 
makes  us  always  most  anxious  to  discover  that 
which  we  should  be  most  miserable  to  know; 
and  this  feeling  made  Bernardi  pause  several 
times  on  his  road  home,  and  feel  inclined  to 
turn  back,  half  wishing,  yet  half  dreading,  to 
ascertain  the  truth. 

"  But  it  would,  at  all  events,  be  useless  now,'* 
thought  he,  "  as  Ernest  must  be  far  from  the 
spot  where  I  lost  sight  of  him,  and  I  have  no 
clue  to  discover  which  way  he  went*' — (the  idea 
of  taking  the  oak  as  a  guide  crossed  his  mind 
for  an  instant,  but  he  shook  it  oflP,  for  he  could 
not  l)ear  the  thought).  "  I  will  question  him  to- 
morrow: but,  if  he  should  be  innocent,  it  would 
be  cruel  to  insult  him  with  such  a  suspicion; 
and  if  he  should  be  guilty  —  oh,  God  !  what 
would  become  of  me  ?  I  could  not  live  to  hear 
my  darling  son  confess  himself  a  traitor  !  "  The 
old  man's  agony  now  became  extreme,  and 
large  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he  raised 
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his  eyes  to  heaven,  and,  clasping  his  hands  to- 
gether, prayed  fervently  that  he  might  never 
live  to  see  that  day. 

No  human  being  could  be  more  completely 
wretched  than  Bernardi,  as  he  returned  to  the 
villa;  and  he  was  so  completely  absorbed  in 
painful  meditations,  that  he  actually  stumbled 
against  his  old  servant  Giacomo,  whom  he  en- 
countered just  as  he  entered  his  own  domain. 
Giacomo  had  lived  more  than  thirty  years  in 
Bernardi's  family,  and  now,  infirm  and  grey- 
headed, he  was  scarcely  able  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office;  still,  however,  his  kind- 
hearted  master  would  not  discharge  him,  and 
Giacomo  had  often  expressed  such  entire  devo- 
tion to  the  family,  that  he  declared  if  he  were 
dismissed  the  shock  would  break  his  heart. 
Bernardi,  who  had  really  a  sincere  regard  for 
this  ancient  follower  of  his  house,  was  distressed 
to  see  him  out  at  such  an  hour,  and  on  such  a 
night,  and  inquired  the  cause. 

"I  was  watching  for  you.  Sir,"  returned  the 
veteran ;  "  I  could  not  sleep  when  I  knew  that 
my   kind   master  was   exposed   to   the   pitiless 
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Storm.  Come  in,  Sir:  I  have  dry  clothes,  and  a 
bright  fire  for  you.  Only,  as  I  was  afraid  the 
Signora  might  be  angry  if  she  knew  what  I  was 
goingHj;o  do,  the  clothes  are  mine,  instead  of 
yours.*' 

Bernardi  entered  the  villa,  and  found  every 
comfort  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  weary 
traveller.  He  was  exceedingly  affected  at  this 
mark  of  attention  from  his  old  servitor,  though 
even  whilst  availing  himself  of  it,  he  longed  to 
leave  Ernest  similar  conveniences.  An  unde- 
fined feeling,  however,  made  him  dread  to  men- 
tion his  son's  name,  and  he  soon  retired  to  bed, 
though  not  to  sleep.  Long,  very  long,  did  he 
listen  for  his  son's  return,  but  in  vain.  At 
length,  as  morning  dawned,  he  heard  Ernest 
rush  up  stairs,  and  his  door  close  violently.  Ber- 
nardi perplexed  himself  with  wondering  how  he 
gained  admittance  by  the  outer  door;  but  his 
main  anxiety  being  removed,  exhausted  nature 
asserted  her  claim,  and  he  sank  into  a  broken 
and  restless  slumber. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ernest,  quite  unconscious 
that  he  was  observed,  had  reached  the  blasted 
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oak,  and  had  found  the   Count  anxiously  ex- 
pecting him. 

"  You  are  late,  my  young  friend,"  said  he, 
leading  the  way  into  a  cavern,  apparently  formed 
from  an  old  lime-pit,  the  vast  extent  of  v^^hich 
was  dimly  lighted  by  a  single  torch.  "  I  began 
to  think  that  you  had  forgotten  your  appoint- 
ment. However,  I  now  joyfully  bid  you  wel- 
come, for  I  have  much  to  tell  you,  to  which,  in 
truth,  this  howling  wind  will  form  a  fitting  ac- 
companiment." 

"  Be  it  what  it  may,  I  am  prepared  to  hear 
it,"  said  Ernest,  sullenly. 

"  'Tis  well,  for  my  tale  has  need  of  prepara- 
tion ;  and  I  could  tell  that  which  would  freeze 
your  blood  to  icicles,  and  silver  those  dark 
locks  with  horror ;  but  I  will  spare  the  recital, 
and  only  tell  what  you  have  need  to  know." 

"  If  you  wish  to  spare  my  nerves,"  said  Er- 
nest, proudly,  "  I  believe  that  they  are  strung 
as  firmly  as  your  own,  and  if  you  doubt  my  cou- 
rage"  

"  Hush  !  hush  !  We  came  not  here  to  quar- 
rel.    Nay,  more,  fate  has  willed  us  to  be  friends, 

VOL.  II.  c 
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not  enemies;  and  it  is  useless -to  attempt  to  re- 
sist the  decrees  of  destiny.     Listen  to  my  story. 
I  am  of  noble  family,  and  was  born  to  a  princely 
fortune.     Yet  even  from  my  infancy  I  felt  that 
I  was  destined  to  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  man  of  wealth,  and  even  from  my  earliest 
youth  my  soul  drank  in  the  delightful  idea  of 
liberty.     I  had  numerous  vassals  on  my  estates, 
but  I  could  not  endure  to  tyi'annize  over  my 
fellow-creatures,  and  I  made  them  free.     Ere 
long,  he  who  was  to  have  been  the  regenerator 
of  mankind  became  its  tyrant.     I  grieved,  but  I 
did  not  rise  against  him,  for  I  admired  his  ta- 
lents even  whilst  I  lamented  his  errors.   He  fell, 
and  was  succeeded  by  despots,  inflamed  with 
every  vice,  and  without  one  single  redeeming 
virtue.     Before  them  the  liberties  of  mankind 
fell  like  grass  before  the  scythe  of  the  mower, 
and   I  could  rest  no  longer.     My  sword  flew 
from  my  scabbard,  and  with  a  few  brave  fol- 
lowers at  my  command,  I  resolved  to  make  head 
against  our  tyrants.     We  were  successful,  but 
fearing  lest  we  should  be  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, we  retired  to  gather  strength  for  a  fresh 
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assault.  We  are  now  prepared ;  but  ere  our 
fury  bursts  forth  with  resistless  violence,  I  call 
upon  you  to  join  our  efforts — I  ask  you  to  be 
one  of  the  regenerators  of  mankind.  I  call 
upon  you  —  I  invite  you  to  be  my  comrade.  I, 
whom  after  times  may  dignify  with  the  name  of 
hero — /solicit  your  co-operation.  The  mighty 
work  is  begun.  Many  heroic  souls  hereafter 
will  pant  to  have  had  a  share  in  such  a  glorious 
enterprize,  and  will  curse  their  fate  that  they 
knew  not  what  was  in  contemplation  until  it  was 
too  late.  The  opportunity  is  offered  to  you  un- 
asked.    Say  —  will  you  refuse  it  ?  " 

"  Who,  and  what  are  you  ?  " 

"  One  of  the  Carbonari  —  one  of  those  who, 
under  a  name  despised  and  contemptible,  have 
made  tyrants  tremble  on  their  thrones !  Liberty 
is  the  goddess  that  we  worship  —  Truth  the  sole 
good  that  we  seek.  We  would  free  the  mind  as 
well  as  thel)ody  from  the  shackles  of  tyranny 
and  superstition,  we  would  permit  man  to  exer- 
cise the  divine  right  which  the  majesty  of  his  na- 
ture has  conferred  upon  him,  the  right  of  judg- 
ing for  himself.  \^'hy  should  the  free  and  as- 
c2 
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piring  spirit  be  slavishly  bound  down  to  the 
shackles  which  another  has  prescribed  to  it?  Is 
not  the  great  book  of  nature  open  to  all  alike  ? 
and  who  shall  dare  to  dictate  how  it  shall  be 
viewed?  There  is  no  real  difference  between 
man  and  man,  save  the  natural  superiority 
which  the  bold  and  noble  have  over  the 
craven  and  the  weak.  The  fetters  of  custom 
alone  chain  the  immortal  spirit  closely  to  its 
casket  of  grovelling  dust,  and  these  fetters  we 
strive  to  break.  Say,  will  you  aid  our  enter- 
prize  ?  " 

Though  this  harangue  contained  sentiments 
which  Ernest  himself  had  been  frequently  in  the 
habit  of  using,  he  found  that  he  liked  them  bet- 
ter in  theory  than  when  they  seemed  about  to  be 
put  into  practice.  He  recollected  all  he  heard 
of  the  horrors  of  revolutions,  and  he  shrank 
from  the  thought  that  his  father  and  Agnes 
might  be  exposed  to  such  atrocities. 

"Do you  not  worship  liberty?"  continued  the 
Count.  "  Would  you  impose  any  shackles  on 
men  but  those  dictated  by  their  ow^n  hearts? 
Surely  you  must  think  the  abstract  love  of  vir- 
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tue  sufficient  to  guide  us  in  the  right  path,  and 
you  would  not  debase  mankind  by  supposing 
them  governed  by  the  paltry  fear  of  danger,  or 
the  sordid  hope  of  gain?  It  is  not  possible 
that  your  ideas  can  be  so  confined.  Rouse ! 
rouse  yourself  from  this  letharg}' — the  moments 
are  fast  passing  away.  Will  you  swear  to  join 
us ;  and  to  free,  not  only  your  beloved  Trieste, 
but  all  Istria,  from  tyrannic  sway  ?     Speak  !  " 

Ernest  did  not  reply,  but  every  limb  quivered 
with  agitation  ;  every  feeling  of  his  soul  i*evolted 
from  open  rebellion,  and  yet  his  reason  was  be- 
wildered by  the  specious  language  of  the  Count ; 
he  tried  to  speak,  but  he  could  not  utter  a  syl- 
lable ;  the  Count  grew  impatient  at  his  silence 
"  What !  "  cried  he  ;  "  do  you  hesitate  ?*' 
"  Though  I  adore  liberty,  I  cannot  be  a 
traitor." 

"  Perish  the  word  !  Are  not  the  means  sanc- 
tified by  the  end  ?  Of  what  consequence  is  it 
who  reigns  over  Istria,  provided  the  inhabitants 
be  free  and  happy  ?  Now  they  are  neither ;  for 
they  are  degraded  in  the  scale  of  moral  powers. 
Have  we  poets,  statesmen,  or  philosophers?  No; 
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the  withering  hand  of  despotism  crushes  the 
sublime  aspirations  of  the  spirit  in  its  birth,  and 
men,  treated  as  mere  machines,  are  even  forbid- 
den to  think.  I  would  break  these  shackles ;  I 
would  free  the  mind;  and  I  would  have  after 
ages  bless  my  name  as  the  benefactor  of  my  spe- 
cies. I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  myself  for  my 
country.  You  evidently  fear  to  do  so.  You 
feel  that  you  have  not  courage  enough  to  bear 
present  obloquy  to  obtain  everlasting  fame,  and 
you  are  right  to  draw  back.  I  have  been  mis- 
taken in  you;  though  I  might  have  known  bet- 
ter, for  Agnes  told  me  some  time  since,  that^ 
when  put  to  the  test,  your  courage  would  all  eva- 
porate in  words" 

Ernest  could  not  endure  that  these  should 
have  been  the  words  of  Agnes,  and  his  blood 
boiled  at  the  idea  that  she  could  think  so  meanly 
of  him;  "You  were  not  deceived,"  cried  he, 
*'  Agnes  knows  me  not.  She  does  me  wrong. 
I  swear ! " 

At  this  moment  a  mighty  wind  rushed  through 
the  cavern,  and  the  solitary  torch,  which  alone 
showed  its  vast  extent,  was  extinguished ;  for  a 
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few  moments  all  was  of  a  pitchy  darkness,  and 
then  lights  flashed  along  the  opposite  rocks, 
which  soon  arranged  themselves  into  distinct 
forms;  martial  figures,  mounted  on  horses 
breathing  fire,  glided  proudly  along;  banners 
waved  in  the  air,  and  liglit  streamed  from  ar- 
mour and  weapons  of  polished  steel.  A  majestic 
warrior  advanced  from  the  centre  of  the  band, 
wavin":  a  flaminfij  sword  in  his  hand.  The  fea- 
tures  were  awful  as  those  of  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Capitol,  and  the  eyes  were  fixed  on  Ernest. 
These  last  appeared  to  his  heated  imagination  to 
become  streams  of  fire,  and  to  pierce  his  inmost 
soul.  He  fell  on  his  knees,  and  covered  hLs  face 
with  his  hands,  for  he  fancied  the  spectre  a  su- 
pernatural being  coming  to  declare  his  fate." 

"  Speak  !  Dictate  to  me,  mighty  spirit ! " 
cried  he ;  "  behold  the  creature  of  thy  will." 

"  Obey  thy  destiny,"  said  a  sepulchral  voice, 
and  the  pageant  vanished. 

When  Ernest  rose  from  his  knees  he  found 
himself  in  darkness  and  alone;  a  faint  light, 
however,  soon  shone  from  a  crevice  in  the 
rock,  and  towards  that  he  groped  his  way.  The 
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light,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  torch, 
was  withdrawn  as  he  advanced ;  and,  following 
its  glimmerings,  he  at  length  found  himself  at 
the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  and  rushed  into 
the  open  air  with  the  feelings  of  a  maniac. 

The  storm  still  raged  with  violence,  but  Ernest 
heard  it  not;    the  words  of  the  spectre  alone 
rang  in  his  ears ;  they  seemed  to  echo  from  rock 
to  rock ;  they  mingled  with  the  crashing  thun- 
der, and  they  came  borne  on  the  howling  wind. 
A  thousand  voices  seemed  to  shout  them  in  his 
ears,  as  he  sprang  forward  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  towards  the  villa ;  and,  as  he  descended 
the  hill,  a  broad  sheet  of  lightning  spread  over 
the  house,  flooding  it  in  glory ;  the  next  instant 
all  again  was  dark.     "  It  is  an  omen  of  my  des- 
tiny !  "  thought  Ernest,  and  springing  forward 
with  fresh  vigour  he  soon  reached  his  dwelling. 
He  was  met  at  the    outer  gate  by  Giacomo. 
"  Dear  !  dear  !"  said  the  old  man ;  "  you  will 
certainly  take  cold,  sir  !  "     Ernest  pushed  him 
aside  without  answering,  and  shut  himself  in  his 
own  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


— —  Strange  things  were  told  me, 
Passing  almost  belief;  yet  in  those  words 
The  image  did  I  find  of  dreams  long  past ; 
Dreams  or  foretokenings,  visions  of  the  night, 
When  judgment  slumbers,  and  quaint  fancy  rules. 
Or  shews  prophetic,  may  I  rather  say  ; 
Painting,  as  in  a  dim  and  dusky  glass. 
The  form  of  things  to  be.  Atherstone. 

The  brain  of  Ernest  felt  on  fire,  and  when 
he  reached  his  chamber  he  threw  himself  upon 
his  couch,  and  could  scarcely  persuade  himself 
that  what  had  passed  was  real.  A  short  and 
uneasy  slumber  completed  his  bewilderment, 
during  which  he  was  visited  by  a  fearful  dream. 
He  thought  he  was  wandering  in  a  beautiful 
grove,  where  orange  and  myrtle  trees  filled  the 
air  with  fragrance,  and  the  light  acacia  waved 
its  trembling  foliage  above  his  head.  He  threw 
himself  under  the  thick  spreading  branches  of 
c5 
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one  of  these  lovely  trees,  which  cast  a  slight, 
softened  shadow  over  the  place  where  he  lay, 
and  produced  that  mild  dreamy  light  most  con- 
genial to  feelings  such  as  his.  It  was  mid-day, 
but  not  a  sound  was  heard,  for  all  nature  seemed 
in  repose ;  and  Ernest  almost  feared  to  stir,  lest 
he  should  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  her  slum- 
bers. Suddenly  fairy  forms,  light  as  the  morning 
zephyr,  and  lovely  as  a  poet's  dreams,  floated 
before  his  sight,  and  appeared  to  sport  amongst 
the  trees.  They  chased  each  other  in  a  thou- 
sand playful  gambols,  and  scattered  flowers  on 
every  side,  as  though  in  mimic  war.  In  the 
middle  of  the  group,  however,  stood  one  figure 
which  remained  perfectly  calm  and  motionless, 
notwithstanding  the  busy  movements  of  the  flut- 
tering little  Cupids  that  frolicked  round  it.  It 
was  the  form  of  Agnes  in  faultless  beauty,  her 
face  and  hands  shining  with  dazzling  whiteness ; 
but  it  was  of  the  cold  unnatural  tint  of  marble, 
not  of  life.  A  black  veil  hung  from  her  head,  and 
shrouded  her  whole  figure,  the  drapery  clinging 
round  her  in  stiff*  stony  folds.  Indeed,  she  did 
not  look  like  a  living  being,  but  rather  seemed 
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a  corpse  torn  from  its  coffin,  and  placed  there 
in  all  its  awful  stillness,  to  remind  thoughtless 
men  of  their  inevitable  doom.     Her  large  eyes 
were  fixed  and  glassy ;  they  fastened  their  gaze 
upon  Ernest  with  a  look  of  piercing  eagerness. 
After  a  time  they  gradually  dilated,  till  they 
seemed  to  glare  with  supernatural  brightness, 
and  at  last  to  emit  flames  of  fire.     These  fearful 
eyes  approached;    Ernest  could   not  fly   from 
their  flashing  fury ;  he  turned  away,  but  in  vain : 
they  darted  long  forked  tongues  of  light  after 
him ;  he  felt  their  scorching  heat,  and  with  a  des- 
perate effort,  he  sprang  upon  his  feet.    Instantly 
the  vision  vanished,  and  he  awoke.    It  was  some 
time,  however,  before  he  knew  where  he  was  ; 
and  the  scene  he  had  witnessed  the  preceding 
night  was  so  strangely  mingled  with  his  dream, 
that  he  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  vision  from 
the  truth.     One  circumstance  alone  was  clear ; 
he  felt  aware  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
assist  the  Count's  schemes,   whether  they  were 
good  or  bad  ;  and  though  no  distinct  ideas  were 
impressed  upon  his  mind,  he  believed  himself  a 
powerless  instrument  in  the  hands  of  fate,  and 
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that  he  was  destined  to  certain  acts  which  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  avoid. 

When  Ernest  met  the  family  his  looks  were 
so  haggard  that  Agnes  was  evidently  alarmed  ; 
and  the  moment  he  rose  to  retire,  as  usual,  to 
his  study,  she  followed  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?*'  asked  she, 
attempting  to  speak  in  her  usual  lively  manner ; 
"  you  look  as  though  you  had  been  conversing 
with  a  demon." 

"  I  believe  that  I  have  sold  myself  to  one," 
returned  Ernest,  with  a  ghastly  smile. 

"  Good  God  !  '^  cried  Agnes ;  "  what  do  you 

mean  ?     Have  you  seen   Ro the  Count,  I 

would  say  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  the  Count.  I  met  him  last 
night  near  the  blasted  oak." 

"  Oh  God  !  then  you  are  lost.  You  have 
sworn  to  join  him  ?  " 

Ernest  owned  he  had. 

"  Why  did  I  not  warn  you  f  But  I  knew  not 
how  to  act;  I  trembled  lest  I  should  hasten 
your  fate  instead  of  saving  you ;  and  then,  a  life 
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far  dearer  than  my  own,  hung  on  my  words.     I 
did  not  dare  to  speak." 

"  What  strange  mystery  involves  all  you  say? 
I  can  bear  this  no  longer.  I  entreat  you  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  connection  which  exists 
between  you  and  this  Count?  You  know  not 
what  I  suffer  from  suspense ;  and  now  I  have 
surely  bought  the  right  to  know  all.'* 

"  Alas !  I  dare  not  speak ;  a  solemn  vow 
seals  my  lips.  I  have  already  said  too  much ; 
but  I  was  so  grieved — so  agitated ;  I  forgot  —  " 
Ernest  was  astonished  at  her  hesitation  ;  but 
he  looked  at  her  burning  cheeks  and  downcast 
eyes,  and,  satisfied  with  what  they  betrayed,  he 
asked  no  more. 

"  Only  answer  me   one  question,"    said  he, 
earnestly ;  "  Do  you  like  this  Count  ?  " 
"  Oh  no,  I  hate  him." 
"  Then  I  am  at  ease." 

Agnes  blushed  deeply.  "  I  am  aware,'*  said 
she,  "  that  it  must  seem  strange  to  you,  to  find 
me  take  so  much  interest  in  his  affairs ;  but  cir- 
cumstances, over  which  I  have  no  controul, 
have  made  me  acquainted  with  his  schemes.  He 
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has  embarked  in  a  desperate  enterprize,  which 
cannot  succeed ;  and  I  am  only  anxious  to  pre- 
vent you  from  being  involved  in  his  destruc- 
tion." 

"  Hear  me,  Agnes ;  I  will  place  more  confi- 
dence in  you  than  you  seem  disposed  to  do  in 
me.  If  I  join  the  Count,  I  shall  only  fulfil  my 
destiny ;  for  last  night — do  not  laugh  at  me — a 
vision  appeared  to  me,  and  declared  the  course 
that  I  am  fated  to  pursue." 

"  Did  you  see  this  vision  when  you  w^ere  with 
the  Count  ?  "  asked  Agnes,  her  lips  quivering. 

"  Yes ;  but  it  only  embodied  what  has  be- 
fore haunted  my  dreams.  I  have  long  known 
that  I  was  doomed  to  deeds  of  fearful  import. 
From  my  earliest  infancy  I  have  felt  marked 
out  for  scenes  of  blood  and  warfare  ;  and  I  al- 
ways knew  that  a  horrid  fate  was  hanging  over 
me.  Hideous  phantoms  have  long  haunted  my 
dreams ;  and,  whether  sleeping  or  waking  they 
have  hung  about  me,  and  shouted  in  my  ears, 
*  thou  art  a  victim.'  " 

*'  What  horrible  infatuation  !  I  have  heard 
before  of  men  fancying  themselves  tempted  by 
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demons,  but  never  could  believe  it  real ;  these 
are  only  delusions  of  the  imagination ;  shake 
them  off,  dear  Ernest." 

"  I  have  long  struggled  against  them ;  but 
they  acquire  force  with  time.  Till  last  night, 
however,  all  was  vague ;  but  now " 

"  Oh,  that  I  dared  speak  !/'  exclaimed  Agnes, 
in  agony.  "  Exert  your  reason,  Ernest.  Do 
nothing  blindly.  You  are  now  under  the  influ- 
ence of  delusion.  You  are  bewildered  by  wild 
theories  ;  but  remember  that  many  things  which 
sound  well  in  theory,  cannot  be  reduced  to 
practice.  Words  are  wind ;  but  actions  can- 
not be  recalled.  Do  nothing  that  is  wrong. 
No  supernatural  power  can  bind  you  to  com- 
mit crime." 

"  But  may  not  that  which  appears  wrong  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  be  sometimes  the  result 
of  the  most  exalted  virtue  ?  " 

"  Do  not  trust  to  sophistry.  Conscience  is 
bestowed  upon  man  to  enable  him  instinctively 
to  distinguish  between  vice  and  virtue.  Follow 
its  dictates,  and  you  need  seek  no  other  guide." 

"  Were  conscience  really  given  to  man  to  act 
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like  the  ring  of  the  eastern  monarch,  and  warn 
him  when  he  sinned,  yon  would  be  right ;  but 
modern  philosophers  have  discovered  that  it  is 
merely  a  judge  which  man  establishes  himself 
over  his  actions ;  and  as  this  judge  is  liable  to 
the  same  passions  and  influences  as  its  possessor, 
its  decisions  cannot  be  infallible.'' 

"I  am  no  sophist;  but  I  certainly  feel  an 
innate  sense  of  right  and  wrong  implanted  in 
my  bosom,  which  I  suppose  I  share  in  common 
with  all  my  fellow-creatures,  which  tells  me  in- 
stantly when  I  have  committed  a  crime." 

"  That  is,  when  you  have  committed  what  you 
suppose  to  be  a  crime.  For  you  can  only  judge 
of  its  criminalty  by  your  acquired  notions  of 
right  and  wrong." 

"  Good  God  !  Is  not  the  feeling  innate  which 
tells  me  that  it  is  a  crime  to  commit  murder  ?  " 

"  The  Chinese,  when  they  destroy  their  child- 
ren, and  the  Hindoos,  when  they  carry  their 
aged  parents  to  perish  in  the  Ganges,  are  un- 
conscious of  guilt." 

"  Do  you  believe  that  there  are  no  natural 
impulses?" 
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"  Yes ;  those  are  natural  which  are  purely 
physical;  for  there  is  an  individuality  in  the 
organization  of  the  physical  forces,  which  dis- 
tinctly separates  them  from  the  mental  ones. 
It  is  a  natural  impulse,  which  we  share  with 
animals,  which  makes  us  avoid  all  infractions  of 
the  organic  laws ;  for  a  dog  would  shrink  as  in- 
stinctively as  ourselves  from  fire,  in  order  to 
shun  the  pain  which  is  inseparable  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  human  body  by  heat.  But, 
in  cases  entirely  mental,  we  can  only  be  guided 
by  the  notions  generally  received  in  society." 

"  Then  you  assert,  that  what  is  detestable  in 
one  country,  may  be  praiseworthy  in  another." 

"  Exactly  so ;  or  rather  that  it  is  circum- 
stances alone  which  make  an  action  either 
wicked  or  virtuous.  Suppose  that  a  young 
warrior  w^ere  engaged  in  defending  a  besieged 
city,  which  contained  his  father,  and  her  whom 
he  loved  more  than  life,  and  that  there  were  no 
longer  any  hopes  of  driving  back  the  assailants. 
If  he  knew,  when  the  city  was  taken,  those  he 
loved  must  perish,  or  suffer  horrors  worse  than 
death,  he  would  be  justified  in  joining  the  army 
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of  the  besiegers,  if  by  so  doing  he  was  certain 
that  he  should  gain  power  to  protect  his  friends 
from  danger." 

Agnes  smiled  mournfully.  "  If  these  false 
reasonings  were  not  likely  to  produce  so  fatal 
effects  upon  your  future  destiny,"  said  she,  "  I 
should  laugh  at  their  folly ;  as  it  is,  I  can  only 
lament  the  extent  of  your  infatuation  !  I,  how- 
ever, can  do  no  more,  nay,  I  have  already  done 
more  than  I  ought;  but  I  trust  that  you  will 
not  betray  me." 

"  I  would  sooner  perish  ! " 

"  Stay  !  stay  ! "  continued  Agnes,  playfully ; 
"  do  not  promise  too  much.  If  some  tall  figure 
in  armour,  were  to  tell  you  to  kill  me,  you 
know  you  would  not  dare  to  disobey,  for  that 
also  might  be  your  destiny." 

"Tall  figure  in  armour?"  repeated  Ernest; 
"how  could  you  possibly  know  what  kind  of 
vision  appeared  to  me?" 

"Did  you  not  tell  me?"  replied  she,  care- 
lessly. He  shook  his  head.  "  I  thought  you 
had.  If  you  did  not,  I  suppose  I  guessed  it ; 
and  it  may  be  my  destiny  to  guess  right ;  or  my 
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good  genius  may  have  whispered  it.  You  know, 
I  may  have  genii  attending  on  me  as  well  as 
you;  only  I  hope  that  they  will  not  bid  me 
to  commit  treason.^' 

Long  after  Agnes  had  left  him,  Ernest  con- 
tinued to  meditate  on  what  had  passed;  and, 
though  his  meditations  were  far  from  agreeable, 
he  was  pleased  with  the  firmness  which  he  had 
displayed ;  for,  such  were  the  dangerous  delu- 
sions under  which  he  laboured,  that  he  actually 
believed  he  was  right ;  and  that  his  opinions 
were  not  founded  upon  sophistry  but  reason. 
Strange  to  say  also,  he  scarcely  thought  of  the 
wild  project  in  which  he  had  embarked,  as  he 
believed  that  he  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  fate;  and  he  almost  gloried  in  the 
idea  that  obloquy  would  fall  upon  his  name,  as 
be  conceived  that  it  would  enhance  the  gloiy  of 
his  sacrifice. 

Calmed  by  these  feelings,  Ernest  walked  to 
his  father's  study ;  but  when  he  opened  the  door 
he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  Agnes  was  already 
there,  and  that  she  had  been  weeping :  he  in- 
quired the  cause. 
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"  It  is  worse  than  mockery  to  ask  me  what 
you  know  so  well,"  said  she;  "but  it  is  useless 
to  enter  upon  the  subject  again.  Shall  we  read? 
Our  studies  have  lately  been  sadly  interrupted." 

Ernest  took  the  book  she  offered,  and  sat 
down.  "Before  we  begin,"  said  he,  "let  me 
explain  one  point.  I  put  a  case  to  you  just 
now,  which  I  do  not  think  you  fully  understood.'' 

"  I  have  heard  of  justifiable  homicide,"  said 
Agnes,  "  but  never  of  justifiable  treason." 

"  The  reason  is,  that  treason  loses  its  name 
when  it  is  prosperous,  as  it  then  becomes  a  glo- 
rious revolution,  or  a  necessary  reformation. 
Were  you  in  prison,  and  expecting  death, 
should  you  not  bless  the  gaoler  that  let  you 
escape,  even  though  he  disobeyed  his  master  by 
doing  so?  It  is  the  motive  alone  which  you 
w^ould  regard." 

"  Yes ;  but  if  my  gaoler  murdered  the  master 
who  had  given  him  bread  to  set  me  at  liberty ; 
if  he  broke  through  every  tie,  human  and 
divine  —  " 

"  But  you  make  no  allowance  for  motives," 
said  Ernest,  interruptinir  her.     "  In  the  case  I 
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put  just  now,  you  did  not  consider  that  my  hero 
was  actuated  by  the  wish  to  save  those  he  loved, 
and  that  it  was  solely  to  gain  power  to  protect 
them  that  he  joined  the  besiegers." 

"  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  power  of  love,  and 
I  know  that  it  is  hard  to  control  it  by  any  senti- 
ment of  duty ;  but  I  know  also,  that,  unless  it 
be  so  constrained,  it  becomes  an  overwhelming 
torrent,  which  destroys  every  thing  in  its  fury. 
True  love  is  too  noble  a  passion  ever  to  inspire 
a  base  action." 

*'  Do  you  call  it  base  for  a  man  to  endeavour 
to  save  her  he  loves  from  an  enraged  soldiery?" 
"No;  but  he  had  a  nobler  way  to  save  her: 
he  might  have  plunged  a  dagger  in  her  heart 
at  the  moment  when  tlie  dreaded  ruflfians  ap- 
proached." 

"  I  did  not  think  you  so  romantic." 
"  Oh,  Ernest !  do  not  call  it  romantic  to  hate 
vice.  The  man  that  can  be  a  traitor  to  his 
country  must  be  a  villain.  He  must  lose  his 
self-esteem,  if  he  suffers  any  private  feelings  to 
overcome  his  duty.  We  should  love  only  God 
better  than  our  country.     Is  she  not  the  mother 
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that  has  given  us  birth  ?  Do  we  not  owe  every- 
thing to  her  ?  To  betray  her,  is  as  though  a 
bird  should  undermine  the  tree  in  which  she  has 
built  her  nest.  But  your  hero  was  doubly  base ; 
for  he  left  his  native  city  at  the  moment  when 
she  most  needed  him.  Then  —  when  a  noble 
heart  would  have  rallied  all  its  energies  in  her 
defence — then — he  abandoned  her.  Oh,  Ernest ! 
had  I  been  the  beloved  of  such  a  man,  if  my 
heart  had  not  broken  at  the  contemplation  of 
his  unworthiness,  I  should  have  stabbed  myself 
at  his  feet,  when  he  insulted  me  by  offers  of  that 
protection  which  he  had  so  meanly  purchased 
the  right  of  affording  me." 

Agnes'  cheeks  glowed — her  form  seemed  to  di- 
late with  an  almost  awful  grandeur — and,  as  Er- 
nest gazed  upon  her,  respect  mingled  with  his  ad- 
miration, whilst  he  felt  a  bitter  pang  of  shame,  as 
he  recollected  that  the  arguments  she  used  were 
nearly  the  same  as  he  had  employed  when  Al- 
bert, and  the  other  burghers,  wished  to  remove 
to  Laybach  on  the  former  alarm  of  the  Carbo- 
nari.    How  he  was  changed  since  then  ! 

"  Noble  girl !  "  said  he  to  Agnes ;  "  would  to 
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heaven  that  I  were  hke  you — you  have  the  spirit 
of  a  warrior  ! " 

Agnes  smiled  mournfully.  "  I  have  at  least 
the  courage  to  do  what  I  think  right,"  said  she; 
"  and  I  will  hesitate  no  longer,  for  there  is  but 
one  way  to  save  you.  I  lost  my  mother  when  I 
was  too  young  to  have  profited  by  her  care, 
though  my  father  amply  supplied  her  place  in  my 
heart ;  and  before  I  came  here  he  reigned  there 
alone.  Till  now,  I  have  always  implicitly  obeved 
his  commands ;  and,  though  I  have  regretted 
his  connection  with  the  Count,  and  disap- 
proved of  many  of  his  schemes,  I  have  not  dared 
openly  to  express  my  feelings.  But  now,  that 
I  know  them  to  be  engaged  in  projects  that 
will  endanger  both  their  lives ;  and  that  they 
wish  you  to  join  them,  solely  because  they  think 
the  wealth  and  influence  of  your  father  would 
aid  their  designs  —  and  he  is  supposed  to  be 
governed  entirely  by  your  will  —  I  can  remain 
silent  no  longer.  They  have  spared  no  means 
to  secure  your  co-operation.  I  believe,"  conti- 
nued she,  blushing,  and  looking  down,  "  that  I 
was  placed  here  to  act  as — as — a  spy — and—" 
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she  paused;  and  Ernest,  as  he  gazed  on  her 
lovely  face,  thought  that  Veroni  could  not  have 
taken  a  more  effectual  way  to  gain  proselytes, 
than  by  employing  so  beautiful  a  decoy.     Agnes 
saw  that  he  understood  her,  and  resumed,  more 
composedly — "  The  Count  is  a  villain ;  and  the 
figures  you  saw  last  night  were  delusions,  pre- 
pared purposely  to  work  upon  your  imagination." 
"  But  he  said  that  you  uttered  words  which 
are  fixed  too  firmly  in  my  memory  ever  to  be 
forgotten." 

Agnes  blushed  again  deeper  than  before. 
"  Surely  you  would  not  let  a  few  silly  words 
have  any  influence  upon  your  mind?"  said 
she.  "  I  only  wished  to  convince  —  that  is 
to  persuade  Kodolph  —  that  is,  I  mean,  the 
Count  —  I  remember  speaking  of  you,  but  I 
know  not  what  I  said." 

Ernest  was  much  mortified.  "  Answer  me 
one  question,"  said  he:  "Did  you  say  that, 
when  put  to  the  test,  my  courage  would  evaporate 
in  words?  You  need  not  look  so  embarrassed.  I 
am  quite  satisfied,  for  your  confusion  is  a  sufficient 
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answer ;  but  the  time  may  come  when  you  will 
know  me  better — you  will  then  repent  this." 

Agnes  was  dreadfully  agitated,  for  she  per- 
ceived the  bad  effect  she  had  unintentionally 
produced.  "Oh,  Ernest!"  began  she  —  but 
ere  she  could  utter  another  word,  the  door 
opened,  and  Bernardi  walked  in,  accompanied 
by  a  handsome -looking  man,  whom  he  an- 
nounced as  General  Trevallion. 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  little  room,"  said  the 
General,  looking  round.  "  And  how  cheerfully 
the  sun  shines  through  that  verdant  screen," 
continued  he,  alluding  to  the  innumerable  plants 
which  entwined  from  the  verandah,  and  emitted 
their  sweet  odour  through  the  open  window. 

"Aye,  General,"  said  Bernardi,  "it  is  here 
that  my  son  passes  his  mornings,  studying  Englisli 
with  Mademoiselle  Veroni.'^ 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  General,  smiling;  and, 
walking  up  to  the  table,  he  looked  at  the  book 
which  lay  open  before  Ernest. 

It  was  a  copy,  in  English,  of  Goldsmith's  His- 
tory of  England,  and  was  open  at  the  part  re- 
lating   to   the    Commonwealth,    under   Oliver 

VOL.  II.  D 
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Cromwell.  Bernardi  was  delighted  at  the  cir- 
ca instance,  and  exchanged  a  significant  glance 
with  the  stranger,  as  the  latter  showed  him  the 
volume. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  studying  history?"  asked 
the  General,  addressing  Ernest. 

"  I  confess  that  I  am  not,'*  returned  the 
youth ;  "  for  I  am  continually  disgusted  with 
the  paltry  motives  which  lead  to  great  results. 
Besides  which,  history,  alas  !  is  too  often  a  mere 
tissue  of  falsehood,  coloured  by  the  feelings  of 
the  relator  to  suit  his  peculiar  views ;  and,  even 
when  authentic,  what  is  it,  but  a  record  of 
crimes?  A  scene  where  the  strong  continually 
overpower  the  weak ;  and  where  self-interest  is 
cloaked  under  the  name  of  virtue.  How  many 
of  those,  miscalled  heroes,  who  are  held  up  to 
the  admiration  of  ages,  were,  in  fact,  guilty  of 
the  most  atrocious  wickedness  ?  and  how  many 
have  profaned  the  sacred  name  of  God,  by  pre- 
tending that  the  Almighty  lent  himself  to  aid 
tlieir  ambitious  projects.  In  the  book  before 
us,  we  are  told  that  "  Cromwell,  perceiving 
"  that  the  Scots  were  about  to  give  him  battle, 
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"  assured  his  soldiers  that  the  Lord  had  de- 
"  livered  the  enemy  into  his  hands,  and  ordered 
"  his  army  to  sing  psahns,  as  if  already  assured 
"  of  the  victory.  The  ministers  of  the  Scotch 
"  army  were  not  less  sanguine  of  their  assur- 
"  ances  of  victory  than  he ;  they  boldly  pro- 
"  mised  success  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
"  excited  a  spirit  of  impatience  among  the  sol- 
"  diers." 

"  How  disgusting  !  "  cried  Agnes,  energeti- 
cally, as  her  lover  finished  reading  this  passage. 
"  But  do  you  not  think  that  Cromwell  was  a 
good  man?"  said  the  General,  watching  Ernest 
as  he  spoke;  "  and  that  he  was  an  enthusiast, 
who  really  believed  what  he  said?" 

"  How  can  you  suppose  so,  Sir  ?  "  exclaimed 
Ernest,  his  eyes  lighting  up  with  sudden  bril- 
liancy ;  "  do  you  not  perceive  the  history  says 
expressly,  that  it  was  not  till  he  perceived  his 
*  disadvantageous  positionj^and  found  '  that  the 
Scots  were  determined  to  give  him  battle,'  that 
he  '  assured  his  soldiers  the  Lord  had  delivered 
them  into  their  hands.'  Had  he  been  a  real  en- 
thusiast, he  would  not  have  been  capable  of  this 
D  2 
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cold  calculation ;  indeed,  I  think  that  his  whole 
conduct  clearly  proves  him  to  have  been  an  art- 
ful villain,  who  made  use  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
others  to  obtain  his  own  selfish  purpose  !  " 

Bernardi's  heart  beat  with  joy,  he  looked  tri- 
umphantly at  the  General.  "  Then  you  do  not 
admire  Cromwell,  Ernest  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Decidedly  not !  Indeed  I  think  rebellion 
ought  always  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
as  too  often  patriotism  is  made  merely  the  cloak 
of  ambition.  In  Cromwell's  case  it  was  still 
worse,  for  he  was  also  a  hypocrite. 

"  But  do  you  not  believe  that  rebels  are 
sometimes  actuated  by  patriotism  ?  "  asked  the 
General. 

"  Not  where  they  are  influenced  by  sordid 
motives,"  returned  Ernest.  "  Nay,  if  we  could 
peep  behind  the  curtain,  I  suspect  that  we 
should  be  often  astonished  to  find  upon  what 
trivial  things  the  fate  of  mighty  empires  fre- 
quently depend.  Many  a  man  has  risen  in 
arms  against  his  sovereign,  because  he  felt  him- 
self slighted  at  a  ball;  and  a  hero  has  been 
made    such    by   a    consciousness   of  his    ina- 
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bility  to  shine  in  the  graces.  We  are  ail  the 
creatures  of  circumstances,  and  we  all  occasi- 
onally practise  hypocrisy  ;  for  how  few  are  there 
who  like  to  avow,  even  to  themselves,  the  real 
motives  by  which  they  are  actuated." 

"  What  do  you  think,  fair  lady  ?  "  asked  the 
General,  "  Are  you  of  the  same  opinion  ?  " 

"  I  o^vn  I  do  not  like  this  reasoning  at  all,'' 
said  Agnes ;  "  it  sounds  to  me  cold  and  selfish, 
for  I  am  not  one  of  those  philosophers  who 
deduce  every  thing,  even  virtue,  from  a  bad 
principle." 

*^  Nor  am  I,"  cried  Ernest;  "  I  worship  virtue 
as  the  ruling  star  of  all  my  actions ;  I  only  re- 
gret that  she  is  indeed  as  a  brilliant  star,  which, 
though  bright  and  shining  to  the  sight,  is  yet 
far  beyond  our  reacii ;  a  thing  to  be  admired, 
not  obtained." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  all  right,"  whispered  Ber- 
nardi  to  the  General,  "  and  we  need  not  try 
him  any  longer." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


La  methode  de  diriger  I'intention  consiste  a  se  proposer  pour 
fin  de  ses  actions  uu  objet  permis ;  et  ainsi,  nous  corrigions  le 
vice  du  moyen,  par  la  puret^  de  la  fin. 

Pascal's  Lettres  Provinciales. 


As  the  General  and  Bernardi  returned  to  the 
saloon,  the  former  congratulated  the  latter  on  the 
favourable  result  of  the  trial  of  his  son. 

"  I  feel  certain  that  the  young  man  has  been 
calumniated,"  said  he.  "  It  may  be  as  well, 
however,  for  you  to  tell  him  w^hat  has  been  said. 
You  can  retire  after  dinner  with  him  to  your 
study,  and  then,  if  this  soi-disant  Count  Palovitz 
be  rash  enough  to  come,  which  I  very  much 
doubt,  you  can  send  for  him  to  join  you,  as  I 
should  not  like  to  seize  him  before  my  cousins  : 
English  ladies  are  not  used  to  such  things." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  who  it  was  that  ac- 
cused my  son,*'  said  Bernardi. 

The   General  smiled.     "  I  am  sorry  that  I 
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cannot  gratify  your  curiosity,"  said  he ;  "  but 
these  things  must  be  kept  secret.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  the  spy  knows  you  well." 

"  It  must  be  Father  Raphael, "  exclaimed 
Bernardi. 

"  Nay,  nay,  consider. — Is  the  worthy  father  a 
man  to  venture  out  such  a  night  as  the  last  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  confess  an  expedition  in  a  storm  to 
a  blasted  oak,  would  not  accord  well  with  his 
usual  habits." 

"  The  father  is  innocent,  I  assure  you :  but  do 
not  guess  any  one  else ;  you  will  pain  me  ex- 
ceedingly if  you  do." 

The  English  ladies  were  delighted  to  see  the 
General ;  but  Lady  Harriet  rallied  him  on  his 
dress,  which  was  that  of  a  private  gentleman, 
and  not  in  the  least  military. 

"  I  vow  it  is  not  fair,"  said  she,  "  that  we 
should  associate  with  such  a  traitor  in  disguise. 
You  look  so  completely  English  that  we  might 
be  deceived,  and  talk  treason  before  you  un- 
knowingly; the  consequence  of  which,  I  sup- 
pose, would  be,  that  we  should  wake  to-morrow 
morning  in  an  Austrian  dungeon." 

"  Don't  fear,"  returned  he ;  "  my  official  ex- 
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istence  does  not  begin  until  the  arrival  of  my 
troops ;  till  then,  I  am  your  English  cousin,  and 
you  cannot  please  me  better  than  by  burying  the 
Austrian  part  of  me  in  oblivion/' 

"  With  such  strong  national  feelings,"  said 
Bernardi,  "  I  am  surprised  to  see  you  in  the 
service  of  a  foreign  government." 

"  Alas  !  what  could  I  do.  I  was  too  poor  to 
live  on  my  private  fortune.  My  noble  birth 
excluded  me  from  trade,  and  my  religion  from 
the  army  or  senate.  I  would  not  turn  barrister, 
as  my  conscience  revolted  from  the  necessity  of 
defending  the  wrong  cause  indiscriminately  with 
the  right,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  fee ;  and  I 
must  have  starved  if  I  had  not  entered  into  the 
Austrian  service.  I  have  now  honours  and 
wealth;  but  though  my  warmest  gratitude  is  due 
to  my  adopted  country,  I  cannot  forget  the  land 
that  gave  me  birth;  and  I  turn  to  England 
with  the  fondness  of  a  child,  still  clinging  to  the 
memory  of  a  beloved  mother." 

"  There  certainly  is  something  quite  inexpli- 
cable in  the  invisible  links  of  sympathy,"  said 
Miss  Trevallion.  "  A  sect  amongst  the  Indians 
believe  that  an  immense  spider  wove  the  web  of 
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the  universe;  and  that  this  occasions  the  accord- 
ance which  exists  through  all  parts.  Now  I  agree 
with  the  philosophers  who  suppose  a  similar  web 
to  exist  in  the  moral  sentiments ;  and  who  say 
that  this  causes  what  we  call  sympathy;  which 
is,  in  fact,  only  the  vibration  that  spreads  through 
the  whole  when  any  part  is  touched." 

"  Admirable,"  cried  the  General.  "  I  per- 
ceive that  in  my  fair  cousin,  whom  I  have 
scarcely  seen  since  a  child,  I  have  the  honour 
to  converse  with  one  of  that  intellectual  class  of 
females,  peculiar,  I  believe  to  England,  which, 
in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  that  country,  are,  I  be- 
lieve, usually  called  Blues.'' 

Mis's  Trevallion  smiled  graciously,  but  ere 
she  could  signify  her  sentiments  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  door  opened,  and  there  appeared 
Count  Palovitz.  Bernardi  and  the  Austrian 
General  exchanged  glances,  but  both  receivetl 
the  Pole  very  graciously. 

"  I  find,  Sir,"  said  the  General,  after  the  usual 

common-place  speeches  on  such  occasions  had 

been  duly  repeated,  "  that  my  fair  cousins  were 

greatly  obliged  to  you  in  their  adventure  in  the 
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wood.     Sicfnor  Bernard i  sent  me  the  whole  ac- 
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"And  here  comes  our  other  knight  errant,  to 
receive  his  share  of  applause,"  said  Lady  Har- 
riet, as  Ernest  and  Agnes  entered  the  room. 

"I  am  not  surprised  that  you  escaped 
danger,"  said  the  General,  "  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  two  such  preux  chevaliers  you  could 
not  fear." 

"To  say  truth,"  said  Lady  Harriet  affecting 
to  whisper,  "  one  of  them  did  not  do  us  much 
good." 

"  That  was  I,"  exclaimed  Ernest. 

"  An  evil  conscience,"  returned  her  ladyship, 
laughing — "  You  know  the  rest." 

Signor  Albert  and  Father  Raphael  had  been 
invited  to  dinner ;  they  now  arrived. 

"  I  have  heard  dreadful  news,"  said  the  Fa- 
ther. "  This  villa  is  to  be  attacked  to  niglit, 
and  I  should  not  be  surprized  if  you  all  awoke 
to-morrow  morning  with  your  throats  cut." 

"  St.  Stephen  and  the  Holy  Virgin  forbid," 
cried  the  Signora,  crossing  herself  devoutly. 

"  Let  them  attack  us  if  they  dare,"  exclaimed 
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Bernardi.  "  They  shall  find  that  merchants 
can  fight  in  defence  of  their  homes,  as  well 
as  soldiers;  aye,  even  though  there  should  be 
traitors  amongst  their  own  body." 

"  We  have  heard  of  nothinGj  but  Carbonari 
since  we  arrived,"  said  lady  Harriet ;  "  for  hea- 
ven's sake  let  us  change  the  subject." 

While  she  was  speaking  Giacorao  entered  to 
announce  dinner.  This  old  man,  whose  long 
white  hair  hung  in  wavy  tresses  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  whose  athletic  form  was  now  bent  by 
age,  might  have  served  as  a  model  for  a  Belisa- 
rius,  so  much  of  native  dignity  seemed  blended 
with  his  infirmities. 

"  What  a  fine  old  man  !  "  said  the  General, 
looking  at  him  earnestly.     "  Is  that  Giacomo  ?  " 

Bernardi,  though  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
question,  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Has  he  lived  with  you  long?"  asked  the 
General. 

"  More  than  thirty  years,"  said  Bernardi. 
"  He  came  with  me  to  Trieste,  and  though  he 
is  now  too  infirm  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
station,  yet  as  he  has  grown  grey-headed  in  my 
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service,  I  let  him  potter  about  the  house,  and 
fancy  himself  employed." 

"  I  suppose  he  is  grateful,  for  your  kindness." 

"  So  grateful,  and  so  entirely  devoted  to  my 
family,  that  I  really  think  if  any  misfortune  were 
to  befall  us  the  poor  old  fellow  would  break  his 
heart." 

"  Humph  !  "  said  the  General,  incredulously. 

"You  don't  believe,  then,  in  the  sensibility  of 
the  canaille?''  said  Lady  Harriet.  "  Voila  the 
effect  of  living  under  a  despotic  government." 

"  Unfortunately  I  have  seen  so  much  in  the 
world,  that  I  have  scarcely  any  credence  in  dis- 
interested virtue  after  seventeen." 

"  For  my  part,  then,  I  think  this  knowledge 
of  the  world  must  be  a  most  melancholy  and 
mortifying  acquisition,  if  it  confines  virtue  only 
to  extreme  youth." 

"  In  youth  imagination  throws  a  delusive 
glow  over  life,  which  makes  us  fancy  a  thousand 
sources  of  enjoyment;  and  in  the  exuberance  of 
our  delight  we  are  willing  to  impart  a  portion  of 
it  to  others,  without  thinking  of  reward :  but 
in  age,  when  we  have  tried  every  thing,  and  are 
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become  tired  of  every  thing,  we  have  learned  the 
fallacy  of  our  expectations,  and  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  our  disappointment  the  heart  contracts, 
till,  at  last,  a  base  and  sordid  avarice,  which 
seeks  only  selfish  gratification,  becomes  the  main 
spring  of  every  action.'' 

"What  a  mournful  picture!  Who  would 
not  prefer  solitude,  if  intercourse  with  the  world 
teaches  us  to  expect  such  melancholy  results. 
And  yet,  a  solitaire  is  as  a  child,  or  an  idiot ; 
and  is  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  ridiculed, 
if  he  ventures  out  of  his  retreat." 

"  He  is,  indeed,  quite  a  wanderer  in  a  foreign 
land :  for  if  he  has  only  dwelt  on  the  contem- 
plation of  virtue  in  his  solitude,  he  must,  when 
he  mixes  with  the  world,  be  like  one  who,  by 
long  gazing  at  the  sun,  has  almost  lost  the  power 
of  seeing." 

Whilst  this  conversation  was  taking  place, 
Agnes,  who  had  lingered  behind  the  rest  of  the 
party,  watched  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
Ernest  privately. 

"  The  fate  of  Palovitz  must  be  that  of  Ve- 
roni,"  said  she ;  "  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for 
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that  of  my  father,  which  is  inseparably  connected 
with  liis:  save  him  if  he  should  be  in  danger." 

"  I  will,  so  help  me  God.  And  then  you 
shall  see,  Agnes,  that  when  put  to  the  test,  mij 
courage  will  not  evaporate  in  words.J^ 

There  was  no  time  for  reply,  as  at  this  instant 
the  whole  party  were  summoned  to  the  dining- 
room,  and  no  indifferent  observer,  looking  at 
the  happy  faces  assembled  round  the  table,  could 
have  imagined  the  whirlwind  of  passsions  which 
lurked  beneath.  Lady  Harriet  was  still  talking 
to  the  General. 

"  I  certainly  think  solitaires  ought  to  be  hap- 
py," returned  he,  in  reply  to  something  that 
she  had  said;  "for  their  want  of  suspicion 
should  make  them  so." 

"  I  am  quite  delighted  with  your  disinterested 
defence  of  M.M.  les  Solitaires,"  exclaimed  the 
lady ;  "  and,  from  a  man  of  the  world,  who  has 
lived  three  parts  of  his  life  in  camps  and  courts, 
it  comes  with  peculiar  effect.  You  have  not, 
however,  disproved  one  of  the  charges  which  I 
made  against  your  proteges,  namely,  that  they 
are  very  easily  imposed  upon." 
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"  There  I  plead  guilty.  Sophistiy  is  parti- 
cularly dangerous  to  minds  of  this  class,  for  they 
are  dazzled  with  the  outer  gloss ;  and,  as  they 
are  incapable  of  deceit  themselves,  they  do  not 
suspect  it  in  others." 

"  That  is,  they  cannot  distinguish  diamonds 
from  Bristol  stones,"  said  Lady  Harriet;  and, 
after  a  pause,  she  asked  when  he  intended  to 
revisit  his  native  country  ? 

"  Alas  !  I  have  no  hope  of  such  an  event, 
though  I  should  like  it  exceedingly ;  for  I  sup- 
pose that  England  is  much  changed  since  I 
left  it." 

"  By  no  means ;  a  few  streets  have  been  im- 
proved, and  abundance  of  houses  have  been 
built,  but  the  manners  remain  exactly  the  same ; 
the  people  still  hear  with  their  mouths,  and  see 
with  their  fingers;  the  barristers  continue  to 
eat  their  way  into  learning,  and  the  senators  to 
fast  for  the  public  good.  The  reviews,  also,  are 
3'et  filled  with  essays  instead  of  criticisms ;  and 
the  orators,  as  of  yore,  begin  '  about  the 
ancient  Babylonians,  when  the  affair  is  of  a 
stolen  goat.'  The  great  men  share  their  noto- 
riety with  the  new  Zealand  chiefs,  the  Hottentot 
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Venus,  and  the  learned  Canary  birds ;  and  the 
highest  meed  of  fame  is  to  be  caricatured  in  the 
shop  windows,  and  abused  in  the  Sunday  papers. 
All  is  the  same ;  merchants  ruin  themselves  in 
order  to  get  rich,  orators  talk  without  producing 
any  effect,  and  bubbles  burst  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  expansion,  just  as  they  did  before.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  change  " 

"  Harriet  colours  every  thing  according  to 
her  own  fancy,"  said  Lady  Trevallion ;  "  and 
she  represents  all  the  world  selfish  because  she 
is  so  herself." 

"  Pardon  me  ;  I  think  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
represent  the  generality  of  mankind  as  selfish, 
for  most  people  regard  far  more  of  what  others 
will  say  of  them,  than  their  own  comfort.  How 
many  belles  suffer  the  torments  of  the  rack  from 
tight  stays,-  that  others  may  admire  their  shape. 
How  many  give  balls,  and  large  parties,  though 
they  hate  either  crowds  or  dancing,  merely  to  make 
others  stare.  How  many  deny  themselves  every 
thing  that  they  would  really  enjoy,  lest  others 
should  think  them  vulgar,  and  how  many  half 
starve  themselves  lest  they  should  become  so  fat 
as  to  be  disgusting  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude." 
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"  You  have  a  lively  pencil,  Lady  Harriet," 
said  the  General,  laughing ;  "  I  had  really  no 
idea  that  people  of  fashion  possessed  such  ex- 
alted virtue." 

"  Oh,  Curtius  was  nothing  to  a  modern  belle  ! 
He  took  but  one  leap  to  excite  admiration  and 
astonishment ;  she  suffers  a  constant  martyrdom 
to  obtain  the  same  end." 

"  What !  doesn't  your  ladyship  think  that 
Marcus  Curtius  was  a  great  man  ?"  asked  Signor 
Albert,  who  took  every  thing  au  pied  de  la  lettre; 
and  who,  having  acquired,  in  the  course  of  his 
commercial  transactions,  enough  English  to  un- 
derstand some  part  of  what  was  said,  had  lis- 
tened in  silent  astonishment  to  her  ladyship's 
tirade. 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Lady  Harriet,  gravely; 
"  I  only  rank  him  in  the  same  class  with  a  char- 
latan or  a  dancing  bear." 

The  Signor  looked  horror  struck  at  such  he- 
resy. 

"  Surely  your  ladyship  is  not  serious,"  said 
Ernest,  "  Curtius  had  a  nobler  motive  in  view 
than  the  applauses  of  the  multitude ;  he  had  the 
approbation  of  his  own  heart." 
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"  Then  you  admire  Curtius,  Signer,"  said  the 
General,  fixing  his  eyes  keenly  upon  the  young 
enthusiast. 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Ernest;  "  and  I  think  his 
flite  truly  enviable,  for  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  self-devotedness.  He  may  be  blamed 
by  the  world,  and  even  his  fame  may  pass  away ; 
but,  by  sacrificing  himself  to  save  his  country, 
and  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  the  satisfaction  of 
his  own  mind  was  complete.  His  soul  must 
have  dwelt  with  ineffable  delight  upon  the  con- 
templation of  its  own  virtue;  and,  even  in  this 
life,  he  must  have  tasted  the  pure  enjoyments  of 
beatified  spirits." 

The  General  smiled,  but  was  prevented  from 
replying  by  the  arrival  of  an  orderly  with  dis- 
patches. He  hastily  looked  them  over,  and 
replied  briefly,  in  a  decisive  tone.  In  the  mean- 
time the  party  rose  from  table,  and  prepared  to 
take  their  coffee  alfresco  under  the  verandah. 

"  No  bad  news,  I  hope.  General,"  said  Lady 
Harriet,  when  he  joined  them. 

"  The  worst  possible,"  said  he,  bowing  gal- 
lantly ;  "  I  shall  be  soon  obliged  to  tear  myself 
away." 
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"What  a  beautiful  evening,''  said  Agnes. 
"It  is  certainly  a  lovely  world  we  live  in.  I 
wonder,  however,  whether  it  sprang  originally 
in  this  state  from  its  Maker's  hands,  or  whether 
it  has  gradually  attained  its  present  '  fair  perfec- 
tion.'" 

"  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  has  always 
been  as  it  is  now,"  said  Miss  Trevallion  ;  "in- 
deed several  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity 
tauglit  that  the  world  must  have  always  existed, 
and  must  exist  eternally,  because,  being  circular, 
it  can  have  neither  beorinnini?  nor  end." 

"  My  dear,  you  quite  frighten  me,"  said  Lady 
Harriet ;  "it  is  well  for  you  that  Father  Ra- 
phael does  not  hear  what  you  say.  He  would 
certainly  excommunicate  you  !  " 

"  The  father  is  doing  a  much  wiser  thing," 
observed  the  General,  laughing ;  "  for  he  is  very 
quietly  taking  a  most  comfortable  nap." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Palovitz,  "  that  the  philo- 
sophers Miss  Trevallion  alludes  to  reasoned 
thus :  as  God  is  perfect,  all  he  produces  must 
be  perfect  also ;  and  as  perfection  cannot  exist 
in  either  infancy  or  old  age,  the  world  must  al- 
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ways  have  been  what  it  is  at  present,  and  never 
can  decay." 

"  Exactly  so,"  cried  Miss  Trevallion;  "that 
is  exactly  what  I  meant.  Things  are  bound  in- 
to each  other  like  the  key-stones  of  an  arch,  and 
though  every  thing  is  in  a  constant  state  of  pro- 
duction and  re-production,  notliing  can  escape 
the  atmosphere :  matter  never  does  decay,  it  only 
changes  its  position." 

"  What ! "  asked  Signor  Albert,  who  had 
never  heard  such  astounding  doctrines  before; 
"  do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  a  man  is  dead 
and  buried,  his  body  does  not  decay  ?  " 

"  The  attraction  of  cohesion  being  dissolved," 
said  Miss  Trevallion,  conceitedly,  "  the  compo- 
nent parts  will  fly  off  to  unite  themselves  to 
other  bodies,  generally  those  nearest  to  them,  in 
which  they  exist  as  vigorously  as  before.  Thus 
you  may  have  observed,  that  grass  in  church- 
yards, or  burying-places,  is  always  remarkably 
rich,  as  it  draws  its  nutriment  from  the  bodies 
that  lie  beneath." 

Signor  Albert  shuddered;  he  saw  himself  in 
his  mind's  eye  devoured  by  his  own  cattle,  and 
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he  shrunk  back  quite  horrified  at  the  idea  of 
such  profanation.     Miss  Trevallion  continued. 

"  Every  thing  indeed  is  material ;  and  all 
things  which  we  see,  or  have  any  idea  of,  are 
produced  by  the  earth ;  she  is  our  common  pa- 
rent ;  the  moisture  she  exhales  rises  in  vapour, 
and  this  generates  the  clouds :  tliey  are  filled 
with  electric  matter,  and  certain  combinations 
of  this  vital  fluid  have  given  birth  to  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  New  stars  are  continually  dis- 
covered, which  must  have  been  thus  formed,  as 
they  were  never  seen  before.  In  fact,  the  uni- 
verse is  in  a  constant  state  of  alteration,  as  it 
possesses  the  power  of  self-production,  which  is 
always  at  work." 

"  This  is  a  new  doctrine,"  said  Bernardi, 
laughing. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Signer.  Spinoza  taught 
what  I  assert ;  and  Xenophanes,  founder  of  the 
sect  called  the  Eleatics,  Parmenides,  Empedo- 
cles,  Anaxagoras,  and  Lucretius,  were  of  the 
same  opinion." 

Here  she  paused  for  want  of  breath  ;  and  the 
Count  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  ask, 
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if  Parmenides  did  not  differ  materially  from  die 
other  philosophers  whom  she  had  mentioned. 
Miss  Trevallion  was  posed.  She  had  learned 
what  she  had  been  so  fluently  declaiming  by 
rote,  and  (as  statesmen  say  sometimes)  she  was 
not  prepared  to  answer  questions.  To  be  silent, 
however,  was  still  worse. 

"  As  to  Parmenides,  said  she,  "  he  taught  — 
he  taught  that  men  were  moveable — no,  immove- 
able ;  that  is,  I  do  not  exactly  remember  his 
precise  doctrines,  only  this,  I  am  quite  sure  he 
proved  clearly,  some  how,  that  we  all  evidently 
sprung  from  mud." 

Lady  Harriet  laughed  immoderately,  "ad- 
mirable !  inimitable  !  "  cried  she.  "  How  ex- 
actly you  act  up  to  your  primeval  origin.  This 
then  is  the  reason,  that  you  have  been  founder- 
ing in  the  mud,  so  fearfully  for  the  last  half- 
hour;  and  this  is  the  reason  that  your  arguments 
have  been  so  delightfully  clear,  for,  you  know, 
'  as  clear  as  mud^  is  a  proverb." 

What  words  can  express  the  burning  shame 
and  bitter  mortification  of  Ernest,  as  he  heard 
this   ridiculous    pretender  to  philosophy  bring 
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odium  upon  its  professors.  He  knew  not  that, 
though  more  profound,  his  own  doctrines  were 
equally  fallacious.  Knowledge  can  only  be  be- 
neficial to  man  when  it  is  founded  on  the  broad 
basis  of  divine  revelation ;  but  when  man  wilfully 
casts  from  him  this  sheet-anchor,  and  plunges 
into  an  ocean  of  doubts  which  human  reason 
was  never  intended  to  solve,  he  is  like  a  ship 
at  sea  without  a  pilot ;  he  is  beaten  about  at  the 
mercy  of  every  wind  and  wave,  and  when  the 
storm  comes,  it  engulphs  him  in  its  fury. 

Ernest  was  naturally  devout,  and  his  original 
feelings  rose  strongly  in  his  bosom,  as  he  listened 
to  the  senseless  atheism  of  Miss  Trevallion,  till 
they  at  last  broke  through  all  restraint. 

"  The  exquisite  harmony  of  the  universe," 
exclaimed  he,  "  is  a  fit  type  of  the  perfection 
of  the  divine  mind  which  first  conceived  it;  but 
shall  we,  worms  that  we  are,  presume  to  try  to 
fathom  that  mighty  power  which  pervades  all 
space ;  and  shall  we  attempt  to  explain  mechani- 
cally the  wonders  of  creation  ?  Oh  no,  there 
is  sacrilege  and  profanation  in  the  thought. 
God  said,  '  let  there  be  light,'  and  the  heavens 
were  hung  with  splendour.     He  spoke,  and  all 
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animated  nature  sprung  from  chaos  at  his  com- 
mand. He  breathed,  and  Hf'e  and  reason  spread 
through  the  senseless  clay  of  which  he  had 
formed  man." 

The  cheeks  of  the  young  enthusiast  glowed  as 
he  spoke ;  and  as  he  threw  back  his  head,  rais- 
ing his  fine  eyes  to  heaven,  his  long  hair  floated 
on  the  breeze,  and  his  open  collar  displayed  the 
fine  contour  of  his  neck  and  throat. 

"  He  is  a  noble  lad,''  whispered  the  General 
to  Bernard!.  "  It  would  be  a  thousand  pities 
for  him  to  be  involved  in  the  scrape,  and  though 
I  have  just  received  fresh  information  against 
him,  we  must  save  him  if  we  can,  speak  to  him 
alone  now,  and  try  to  make  him  turn  evidence." 
Bernardi  shook  his  head. 

"  Alas !  if  he  knows  any  thing,  which  God 
in  mercy  forbid,  he  will  never  do  that." 

"  Try  at  any  rate.  He  is  worth  saving,  that 
head  is  a  perfect  study,  and  he  is  so  young  and  so 
enthusiastic,  that  he  may  have  been  led  astray. 
This  is  the  critical  moment  in  his  destiny,  for 
if  the  older  ones  impeach  him,  which  most  likely 
they  will  to  save  themselves,  I  can't  interfere." 

Bernardi's   lip  quivered,   he  looked   with  a 
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father's  fondness  at  his  son,  and  as  his  fancy  pic- 
tured an  axe  severing  that  beautiful  neck,  and 
those  fine  eyes  closed  in  death,  he  felt  his  firm- 
ness waver.  A  few  hours  before,  he  thought 
nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  forgive  his 
son  if  he  had  joined  the  Carbonari ;  he  had  be- 
lieved himself  armed  with  Roman  virtue,  and 
he  had  said  to  the  General,  "If  my  son  be 
guilty,  I  do  not  wish  to  save  him ;  "  but  now, 
all  was  changed,  and,  as  usual,  nature  punished 
his  temporary  defiance  of  her  laws,  by  exerting 
double  influence  when  her  power  returned. 
The  conversation  of  the  morning  had  also  pro- 
duced its  effect. 

"  If  my  son  had  'deliberately  conspired  against 
his  country,"  thought  he,  "  I  would  see  him 
perish  without  making  an  effort  to  save  him. 
But  Ernest  is  quite  a  youth,  and  his  mind  is  so 
bewildered  by  false  notions,  that  he  can  no 
longer  distinguish  between  the  wrong  and  the 
right."  Whilst  he  was  thus  reflecting,  he 
chanced  to  raise  his  eyes,  and  saw  at  a  distance 
among  the  trees,  two  tall  Austrians,  who  seemed 
waiting  their  General's  pleasure.     Bernardi  he- 
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sitated  no  longer;  he  fancied  his  son  already  in 
their  clutches,  and  rising,  he  beckoned  Ernest 
to  follow  him  to  his  study. 

A  profound  silence  followed ;  for  most  of  the 
party  felt  too  much  to  speak.  Palovitz  had  also 
observed  the  Austrians,  and  though  he  appeared 
calm,  he  certainly  did  not  feel  so;  for  whilst 
the  quick  eye  of  the  General  was  fixed  on  all 
his  movements,  he  felt  himself  under  surveil- 
lance. 

"  Pray,  my  Lord,"  asked  Miss  Trevallion, 
after  a  long  and  awkward  silence,  "  do  you  be- 
lieve in  the  corpuscular  system  ?  " 

"  Madam  ?"  ejaculated  the  Count,  who,  though 
he  heard  her  voice,  did  not  find  his  mind  en- 
lightened by  a  single  new  idea. 

"  Do  you  not  believe  that  we  all  consist  of 
atoms  ? " 

«  Certainly,  Madam." 

"  Then  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  so  de- 
cidedly oppose  the  doctrine  of  self-generation  ?  " 

"  Did  1  oppose  it  ?  " 

"  Hylozious  says,  that  matter  is  capable  of 
sense  and  perception,  it  only  wants  density ;  now 
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as  atoms  have  a  natural  propensity  to  combine, 
the  density  which  they  wanted  as  distinct — " 

"  My  master  wishes  to  speak  with  the  Count 
in^  his  study,"  said  Giacomo,  advancing  from  the 
inner  apartment.  The  Count  bowed  to  his  fair 
antagonist,  and  instantly  obeyed  the  summons  ; 
for  perhaps  he  thought  even  the  queries  of  a  ma- 
gistrate preferable  to  the  eloquence  of  a  has  bleu. 
Miss  Trevallion  was  not  discouraged,  and  find- 
ing one  auditor  gone,  she  quietly  continued  her 
discourse  to  another ;  addressing  herself,  with- 
out a  pause,  to  Agnes. 

In  the  mean  time  Bernardi  had  questioned 
his  son ;  and,  driven  almost  to  madness  by  his 
answers,  he  passionately  sent  for  the  Count,  to 
upbraid  him.  Palovitz  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  found  Bernardi  pacing  his  study  in  violent 
agitation,  whilst  Ernest  was  sitting  at  a  little 
distance,  calm  and  immoveable. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  Bernardi,  as  he  entered ; 
"  my  Lord,  I  mean,  not  Count  Palovitz,  the 
poor  scion  of  a  Polish  gentleman;  but  my  Lord 
Rodolph,  Count  Mancini,  a  prince  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  heir  to  a  Neapolitan  prin- 
E  2 
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cipality.  You  see  I  know  you,  and  I  know 
your  arts.  Look,  Sir,  look  at  that  youth.  Till 
he  knew  you  he  was  dutiful,  kind,  and  affec- 
tionate ;  he  loved  his  poor  old  father ;  he  was 
my  boast,  my  pride;  but  now,"  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks,  "  now  I  am  punished ;  I  was 
too  proud,  too  happy.  Indeed  I  was  so  proud 
of  him,  that — "  he  could  not  go  on,  his  emotion 
impeded  his  utterance,  and  after  a  vain  struggle 
to  conquer  his  feelings,  he  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  sobbed  aloud.  Ernest  still  sat  immove- 
able, for  it  is  the  nature  of  delusions  such  as  his, 
to  harden  the  heart ;  he  had  indeed  worked  him- 
self up  to  a  state  of  temporary  delirium.  He 
considered  himself  pledged  to  the  Count,  and 
he  determined  to  show  his  firmness.  He  also 
remembered  his  promise  to  Agnes,  and  he  knew 
of  no  way  to  save  the  stranger,  but  by  identify- 
ing his  safety  with  his  own.  He  therefore  de- 
sperately resolved  to  link  his  fate  with  that  of 
the  Carbonari.  "  I  am  called,"  thought  he, 
"  to  show  myself  superior  to  all  human  ties,  and 
to  die  in  defence  of  the  principles  which  I  have 
always  maintained.     If  the  projects  of  the  Car- 
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bonari  are  destined  for  the  general  good,  I  ought 
to  promote  them ;  and,  according  to  my  own 
doctrine,  to  acquire  the  power  of  saving  my  fa- 
ther even  in  spite  of  himself  If  they  succeed, 
without  some  protector,  he  will  be  involved  in 
the  general  ruin,  and  if  they  fail,  I  alone  shall 
fall.  Filial  duty  calls  upon  me  to  make  the  sa- 
crifice, and  I  am  no  longer  a  free  agent,  as  I 
am  impelled  by  fate." 

Such  was  the  lamentable  confusion  of  ideas 
which  passed  through  the  mind  of  this  young 
man,  and  in  this  manner  did  he  wilfully  devote 
himself  to  destruction. 

"  Father,"  said  he,  solemnly,  "  I  am  no 
longer  yours,  nay,  I  am  no  longer  my  own.  I 
am  devoted  to  a  high  and  sublime  destiny,  and 
all  earthly  passions  sink  as  nothing  in  the  scale. 
The  pure  irradiation  of  celestial  truth  now 
shines  around  me,  and  I  yield  myself  up  to  a 
holy  ardour  which  inspires  me  with  a  force  not 
my  own.  I  see  Heaven  open  before  me,  my 
name  is  inscribed  in  letters  of  fire  amongst  the 
eternal  hosts.  I  am  doomed  to  shame  and  con- 
tumely here,  but  I  shall  live  hereafter  in  ever- 
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Jasting  grandeur.  It  is  for  you  I  suffer ;  I  sacri- 
fice myself  for  your  sake." 

"  He  is  mad,"  cried  Bernardi,  wringing  his 
hands;  '* wretch," turning  to  Rodolph,  '-this  is 
thy  work." 

"No,  father,"  continued  Ernest,  "It  is  the 
work  of  Heaven;  I  was  doomed  to  my  destiny 
by  the  decrees  of  fate.'' 

"  Signor  Bernardi,"  said  the  Count,  "  it  is 
useless  to  contend  with  circumstances ;  and  I 
scorn  any  longer  to  affect  concealment — I  am 
Mancini;  the  leader  of  the  Carbonari,  and  I 
hope  that  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  add,  the  pos- 
sessor of  Trieste." 

"  Villain  !  This  to  me  ?  But  thank  God  you 
can't  escape.  The  General  is  only  waiting  for 
his  troops,  and  in  an  hour  you  will  be  m  fetters." 

"  And,  in  due  time,  I  suppose,  you  intend  that 
I  shall  perish  on  the  scaffold  ?  " 

*'  Certainly ;  for,  if  you  have  not  really  sold 
yourself  to  the  devil,  1  have  you  fast." 

"  Of  course  you  will  see  my  execution.  You 
will  indeed  have  a  deep  interest  in  it,  for  the 
companion  of  my  fate  will  be  your  only  son  !  " 
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Bemardi  started.     "  Surely,   surely,"  stam 
mered  he,  "  Ernest  cannot  have  committed  him- 
self farther  than — than — mere  foolish  declama- 
tion.    He  is  loyal  —  I  am  confident  he  is  loyal, 
and  I  would  pledge  my  life  upon  his  honour." 

"  You  are  right,  father,"  said  Ernest,  so- 
lemnly ;  "  my  honour  may  be  depended  upon  ; 
but  whether  1  live  or  die,  it  is  plighted  to  the 
Carbonari." 

Bernardi  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and  covered 
his  face  with  both  his  hands.  Rodolph  saw  his 
agitation,  and  calmly  took  advantage  of  it. 

"Your  son  tells  you  truth,"  said  he;  "he 
has  sworn  to  join  us.  Last  night  inseparably 
linked  his  fate  to  mine." 

Bernardi  groaned. 

"  You  will  thus,"  continued  Rodolph,  "  soon 
emulate  the  firmness  of  Lucius  Brutus,  for  you 
also  will  be  the  murderer  of  your  son." 

Bernardi  was  in  violent  agitation;  every  nerve 
quivered.  A  distant  sound  was  heard,  like  the 
tramping  of  horses. 

"  They  come  !  they  come  !  "  said  he,  whilst 
big  drops  of  moisture  rolled  from  his  throbbing 
forehead. 
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«  Oh  Dio  !  Padrone  !  "  cried  Giacomo,  rush- 
ing into  the  room,  "  a  troop  of  soldiers  are 
coming  up  the  avenue." 

«  Go !  "  said  Bernardi,  vehemently  pushing 
him  out  of  the  room.  "  Ernest,"  said  he,  after 
a  violent  struggle,  "  this  is  the  key  of  the  subter- 
ranean passage,"  and  then,  without  daring  to 
look  at  them,  he  rushed  out  of  the  apartment. 

"  Victoria  !  ''  cried  Rodolph.  "  He  's  a  no- 
ble old  fellow,  after  all.     Come,  Ernest !  " 

So  saying,  he  opened  the  window,  and  leaped 
through,  followed  by  Ernest,  who  slowly  and 
solemnly  obeyed  his  directions.  The  room  they 
were  in  opened  into  the  shrubbery,  where,  half 
embowered  in  trees,  was  the  entrance  to  the  pas- 
sage. They  opened  the  massive  door,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  they  were  in  safety. 

This  subterranean  passage  had  long  been 
known  only  to  Bernardi  and  Giacomo,  and  the 
entrance  of  it  had  been  used  by  the  former,  as 
a  secret  repository  for  such  wine  as  he  chose  to 
reserve  for  his  own  drinking,  apart  from  the 
prying  eyes  of  his  wife.  One  day,  however,  in 
a  moment  of  hilarity,   Bernardi  liad  boasted  of 
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his  retreat  to  Ernest,  when  joking  about  Miss 

Trevallion's  passion  for  antiquities,  and  the 
youth  had  volunteered  to  explore  it.  This  he 
did,  under  the  conduct  of  Giacomo,  who  proved 
such  an  unwilling  guide  that  a  suspicion  was  ex- 
cited that  he  had  made  use  of  it  as  a  mode  of 
private  egress  for  himself,  and  this  supposition 
seemed  strengthened  by  the  excellent  condition, 
both  of  the  passage  itself,  and  the  trap  door, 
which  opened  from  it  into  an  olive  plantation, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  house.  The 
possibility  of  escape  by  this  passage  had  recurred 
to  Bernardi's  mind  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, and  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  gave 
the  key.  A  very  little  reflection,  however,  re- 
stored him  to  himself,  and  he  returned;  but  they 
were  gone.  The  consequences  of  what  he  had 
done  now  rushed  upon  his  mind  in  their  full 
force ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt 
timid  and  irresolute.  He  knew  not  how  to  act. 
At  first  he  resolved  to  go  instantly  to  the  Gene- 
ral, and  tell  him  what  had  happened.  He 
opened  the  door  for  that  purpose,  but  he  stop- 
ped on  the  threshold,  for  his  heart  failed  when 
e5 
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he  recollected  how  poor  a  tale  he  had  to  tell.  He 
drew  back,  and,  closing  the  door,  walked  up  and 
down  the  room.  "Oh!  those  cursed  Burschen!" 
muttered  he ;  "  it  was  they  who  first  ruined  my 
poor  boy,"  and  the  tears  fell  thick  like  rain  down 
his  round  healthy  looking  cheeks.  Those  which 
the  conduct  of  Ernest  had  wrung  from  him 
were  the  first  he  had  ever  shed,  and  as  the  un- 
wonted visitors  now  dropped  fast  upon  his  hand, 
he  looked  at  them  with  surprize.  Then,  wiping 
them  indignantly  away,  he  sat  down,  resolutely 
determined  to  conquer  his  feelings ;  but  his  lip 
still  quivered,  and  the  words,  "  My  poor  boy  " 
still  rose  involuntarily  to  his  lips. 

In  the  mean  time  the  General  was  preparing 
the  ladies  for  the  scene  which  was  to  take  place ; 
but  their  terror  was  excessive,  when  they  found 
that  the  man,  they  had  so  lately  held  converse 
with,  was  one  of  the  dreaded  Carbonari. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  shocked  to  death  that 
I  should  have  brought  him  here,"  said  Lady 
Trevallion ;  "  but  his  manners  were  so  polished, 
and  he  had  so  much  the  air  of  a  gentleman,  that 
I  never  dreamt  he  could  be  one  of  the  Car- 
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boiiari.     I  thought  they  were  all  low  and  vul- 
gar/' 

«  The  Count  is  a  man  of  desperate  fortunes," 
said  the  General,  "  who,  having  been  disap- 
pointed in  his  ambitious  views  by  the  fall  of 
Murat  and  his  adherents,  has  gathered  round 
him  a  few  disbanded  soldiers  who  are  in  a  simi- 
lar condition  with  himself;  and  they  were  about 
tx)  make  a  violent  attack  on  Trieste,  in  the  hope, 
wild  as  it  may  seem,  of  erecting  Carniolia  and 
Istria  into  an  independent  state,  of  which  the 
Count  was  to  be  despot,  under  the  title  of  Uh€' 
rator!" 

"  But  is  it  possible  that  any  men  of  common 
sense  could  hope  to  succeed  in  so  wild  a  pro- 
ject?" said  Lady  Harriet.  "Austria  would 
hardly  allow  herself  to  be  despoiled  with  impu- 
nity, and  her  power  must  crush  the  infant  state 
and  its  Liberator  together,  the  moment  she  at- 
tacked them." 

"  Perhaps  the  Count  was  a  better  plotter  than 
you  suppose  him ;  and  if  he  could  have  gained 
the  co-operation  of  Bernardi,  who  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  influential  men  in  the  town,  he 
might  have  succeeded." 
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"  But  the  Signer  is  so  loyal." 

"  True,  and  consequently  he  has  failed :  the 
young  man  also,  though  enthusiastic,  is  not 
weak.  But  I  was  only  attempting  to  prove  that 
he  might  have  succeeded,  if  he  had  had  different 
characters  to  deal  with.  Hark  !  my  troops  are 
coming.  Do  you  not  hear  the  clattering  of  the 
horses'  feet  i  Now,  you  must  not  be  frightened 
if  you  hear  a  noise,  for  I  dare  say  we  shall  have 
a  scuffle." 

What  pen  shall  describe  the  feelings  of  the 
unfortunate  Agnes  at  this  moment.  The  tramp- 
ing of  the  horses,  which  a  winding  in  the  road 
had  deadened,  soon  again  swelled  upon  her  ear, 
and  the  sound  grew  gradually  louder  and  louder, 
till  at  last  every  step  seemed  to  strike  upon  her 
heart.  They  stopped,  and  Agnes  heard  their 
bustle  in  the  court-yard, — the  loud  voices  of  the 
soldiers,  the  neighing  and  stamping  of  the  horses; 
and  the  rattle  of  the  accoutrements.  Her  lips 
turned  pale.  **  Oh,  God  !  "  thought  she,  "  they 
are  lost." 

Agnes  was  not  the  only  sufferer  who  heard 
these   unwonted  sounds.      They   struck   upon 
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Bernardi's  ear  like  the  knell  of  death :  he  got  up, 
and  then  sate  down,  shuddering  at  the  recollec- 
tions which  forced  themselves  upon  his  mind. 
"  I  must  help  to  take  the  rebels,"  said  he,  dis- 
tractedly. The  rebels  !  who  were  they  ?  He 
shrank  from  the  answer ;  for  his  son  —  his  only 
and  beloved  son  was  amongst  the  number.  He 
could  not  analyze  his  own  feelings.  Loyalty  was 
a  part  of  his  nature;  and  that  his  son,  his  almost 
adored  son,  could  be  a  traitor — a  thing  he  loathed 
and  abhorred — appeared  to  him  quite  impossible. 
He  could  not  believe  it  real ;  he  fancied  what 
had  passed  must  be  a  dream,  and  tried  to  rouse 
himself  from  his  painful  trance,  but  in  vain. 
Suddenly,  the  door  opened,  and  the  General  en- 
tered, followed  by  some  soldiers.  He  looked 
round  in  amazement.  "  Where  are  the  priso- 
nei's  ? "  asked  he. 

"  They  have  escaped  !  "  said  Bernardi.  He 
could  not  utter  another  word,  but  fell  senseless 
on  the  floor. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Vous  voyez,  qu'en  ce  fait  la  plus  forte  apparence 
Peut  j^ter  dans  Tesprit  une  fausse  crdance  : 
De  cet  exemple-ci  ressouvenez-vous  bien  ; 
£t  quand  vous  verrez  tout,  ne  croyez  jamais  rlen. 

*  ^  MoLlERE. 

The  soldiers  and  their  General  stood  aghast 
at  the  catastrophe  which  closed  the  last  chapter. 
Bernardi  was  conveyed  to  his  chamber,  and  the 
news  soon  spread  to  the  party  under  the  ve- 
randah. No  one  spoke,  for  no  one  dared  give 
utterance  to  the  sole  idea  that  occupied  his 
mind.  The  General  dispatched  soldiers  to 
search  the  house  and  grounds,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  surprize  the  fugitives ;  and  then  re- 
tired, to  hold  a  conference  with  Albert  and  his 
chief  officers  upon  what  had  passed. 

"This  is  an  awkward  business,"  said  the 
General. 
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"  /  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  old 
man  contrived  their  escape,  and  that  we 
ought  to  take  him  into  custody,"  exclaimed 
Otto,  one  of  the  Austrian  officers. 

"  Pray,  for  the  love  of  God,"  cried  Albert, 
"  do  not  do  any  thing  so  rash.  Bernardi  is  one 
of  the  first  burghers  in  the  town,  and  the  citizens 
would  be  up  in  arms  in  a  minute,  if  they  thought 
he  was  in  danger.'^ 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  General,  "  that  the 
loyalty  and  riches  of  Bernardi  are  equally  well 
known,  and  the  latter  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  kind  of  guarantee  for  the  former. 
Rich  merchants,  indeed,  cannot  afford  to  rebel 
against  government,  for  they  have  too  much  to 
lose.'' 

"  It  is  a  case  of  strong  suspicion  at  any  rate," 
said  Otto. 

"  But  it  is  only  suspicion ;  had  he  been  guilty, 
he  would  have  fled  with  his  confederates ; 
let  us  hear  his  account  of  the  matter;  let 
us  wait  till  we  know  the  particulars ;  at  pre- 
sent all  is  dark.  -1  will,  however,  place  a  guard 
round  the  house  to  prevent  egress,  and  leaving 
you,  Otto,  in  command,  Signor  Albert  and  I 
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will  return  to  town  to  consult  the  other  burgh- 
ers. We  must  do  nothing  rashly ;  for  a  sin- 
gle act  of  military  despotism,  at  this  moment, 
might  occasion  a  revolution." 

Having  made  arrangements  accordingly,  the 
General  returned  to  the  English  ladies,  whom 
he  wished  to  take  with  him  from  the  villa,  but 
he  found  them  quite  ill  with  terror.  Lady 
Trevallion  had  fainted;  and  her  daughter-in- 
law  was  in  strong  hysterics;  consequently,  as  it 
was  getting  late,  the  General  did  not  propose 
i-emoving  them  to  Trieste  that  night,  but  pro- 
mising to  see  them  early  in  the  morning,  he 
retired. 

The  search  of  the  troops  was  ineffectual ;  and 
as  the  evening  closed  in,  they  returned  to  the 
villa,  setting  a  guard  to  perambulate  its  pre- 
cincts during  the  night.  The  Signora's  agony 
at  what  had  passed  was  beyond  conception  ;  two 
ideas  had  taken  forcible  possession  of  her  mind; 
the  danger  of  losing  her  husband,  and  the  ex- 
pence  of  maintaining  the  troops  left  in  charge 
of  the  house,  who  ate  and  drank  like  Viennese, 
and   between   them  both  she  was   nearly  dis- 
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tracted.  Father  Raphael  endeavoured  to  com- 
fort her ;  he  had  been  forgotten  in  the  first  bus- 
tle, and  as  the  troops  had  received  general  or- 
ders to  let  no  one  quit  the  villa  ;  the  poor  father 
was  kept  a  close  prisoner.  The  Signora,  how- 
ever, set  before  him  a  pate  de  Perigord^  and  some 
excellent  Madeira,  which  Trieste  is  well  sup- 
plied with,  and  then  began  her  lamentations. 

"  The  Blessed  Virgin  grant  that  these  ma- 
rauders do  not  stay ;  they  will  devour  all  our 
substance." 

"  She  is  always  gracious,'*  said  the  friar, 
"praise  be  to  her  name."  And  he  devoutly 
crossed  himself 

"  Every  thing  has  gone  wrong  since  these 
vile  heretics,  these  imps  of  Satan  have  entered 
my  doors." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  through  the  especial  interces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Saint  Stephen ;  who,  fearing 
lest  these  demons  should  lure  you  from  the  true 
faith,  has  laid  a  curse  upon  your  dwelling  whilst 
they  stay  in  it." 

"  Oh,  my  husband  !  my  poor  husband  !  They 
will  eat  every  thing  in   the  house !  There  they 
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are  again,  calling  for  more.     "What  will  become 
of  me." 

"  You  must  offer  four  candles  to  the  Holy 
Virgin,  and  six  to  St.  Stephen ;  I  fear  me  much 
you  have  some  unrepented  sin.'' 

"  Oh  no  !  I  have  repeated  ten  litanies  to  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  God,  and  performed  twelve 
acts  of  penitence  and  humiliation  since  my  last 
confession. 

"  Was  that  all  I  ordered  ?  " 

"Yes  indeed,  father,  and  unless  receiving  these 
heretics  be  a  sin,  I  have  committed  none  since. 
They  have  brought  all  this  misery  upon  us ; 
they  even  brought  that  vile  Count,  and  I  don't 
doubt  that  they  are  his  accomplices ;  alas  !  alas ! 
that  I  should  live  to  see  this  day." 

Whilst  the  Signora  was  thus  speaking,  her 
confessor  was  evidently  meditating  upon  some- 
thing else,  and  when  she  had  finished,  he  asked, 
abruptly,  what  Agnes  said  to  all  this  ? 

"  Oh  poor  thing,"  said  the  Signora,  "  she  is 
watching  by  my  husband.  He  raved  so  wildly 
that  I  did  not  dare  to  stay  by  him,  and  I  sent 
Agnes." 

"  Humph  !  "    resumed  the  friar,  "  I  should 
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like  to  see  her :  Agnes  is  a  daughter  of  the 
true  church,  and  though  I  am  not  her  regular 
confessor,  she  may  be  glad  now  to  consult  a 
priest,  if  any  thing  oppresses  her  mind." 

"  Would  to  the  holy  Stephen  that  my  hus- 
band had  the  same  resource,"  said  the  Signora; 
**  but  alas  !  both  he  and  his  son  are  heretics, 
and  as  such,  being  rejected  by  the  true  church, 
they  wander  through  the  world  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  sheep  straying  from  the  fold, 
which  the  wolves  of  wickedness  are  permitted  to 
devour." 

"  They  shall  have  my  prayers  for  their  con- 
version." 

"  Thanks,  holy  father,  now  permit  me  to  set 
before  you  some  comfitures,  and  some  lachrymae 
Christi." 

"  You  are  too  good ;  and  yet,  deprecamini 
ergo  doininum  messis,  vt  emitat  operatnos  in  mes- 
sam  suam." 

He  had  scarcely  finished  speaking  when  Agnes 
entered  the  room  abruptly,  and  requested  to 
speak  with  him  in  private.  The  priest  rose  im- 
mediately, for  his  curiosity  was  even  stronger 
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than  his  appetite,  and  followed  her  hastily 
into  another  room,  his  heart  beating  with  im- 
patience to  know  the  secret,  which  he  hoped 
she  was  going  to  communicate  to  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  mia  carissima  ?  **  said 
he,  finding  she  was  not  inclined  to  speak,  "  Be- 
ati  immaculati  in  via,  qui  ambulant  in  lege  Do- 
mini,** 

"  I  am  conscious  of  no  sin,  father,  yet  I  am 
miserable ;"  said  Agnes,  impatiently. 

"  Perhaps  you  mourn  for  the  sins  of  others?'' 
"  Perhaps  I  do ;  that,  however,  is  not  what 
I  want  to  consult  you  about ;  will  you  do  me  a 
favour,  father  ?  " 

"  Only  tell  me  how  I  can  serve  you  ?  *' 
They  seated  themselves,  and  the  father  took 
hold  of  Agnes*  hand.  It  was  finely  formed 
and  delicate.  The  friar  was  remarkably  chaste 
for  a  monk,  yet  as  he  looked  at  Agnes'  glowing 
cheeks,  and  downcast  eyes,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  quite  a  different  kind  of  emotion,  to  that 
which  he  had  experienced  whilst  listening  to 
the  Signora.  After  a  short  pause,  Agnes  ga- 
thered courage  to  speak. 
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"  Father,"  said  she,  "  I  am  forbidden  to  quit 
this  mansion ;  they  dare  not  stop  one  of  your 
holy  office ;  will  you  convey  a  letter  for  me  to  a 
place  I  shall  mention  ?  " 

"  I  must  know  the  contents." 
"  Will  you  not  do  it  without  that  ?  " 
"  I  cannot ;  I  may  be  carrying  treason." 
"  It  is  not  mine ;  it  is  for  your  friend  and  pa- 
tron, Signor  Bernardi." 

"  That  makes  the  matter  worse,  as  he  is,  to 
say  the  least,  labouring  under  suspicion  of  trea- 
son;  besides  which,  there  is  another  objection; 
I  do  not  think  they  will  allow  me  to  quit  the 
villa  sooner  than  yourself.  I  am  now  a  pri- 
soner." 

Agnes  wrung  her  hands  in  agony;  "What 
will  become  of  them  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Them  ?  Who  ?  "  asked  the  friar,  eagerly. 
His  manner  restored  her  self-possession. 

"  Only  some  poor  people  belonging  to  the 
salt  works,"  said  she,  "  who  have  been  burnt 
out,  and  whom  I  had  persuaded  Signor  Ber- 
nard! to  relieve.      They  were  to  meet  me  at 
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dusk  this  evening  in  the  olive  plantation  behind 
the  house.'^ 

"  Charity  is  a  good  deed,  and  does  not  require 
so  much  secresy,"  said  the  father,  suspiciously. 

"  The  Signora  is  so  covetous,"  said  Agnes, 
blushing,  "  that  the  Signor  did  not  wish  her  to 
know  any  thing  about  it.  However,  it  is  of  no 
consequence,  my  intention  was  good." 

"  Ah,  daughter,  hell  is  paved  with  good  in- 
tentions, as  the  poet  says;  beware,  don't  do 
evil  that  good  may  come  of  it." 

When  Agnes  had  retired,  father  Raphael 
meditated  upon  her  request,  and  the  more  he 
thought  upon  the  subject,  the  more  he  felt 
convinced  that  her  letter  was  of  greater  im- 
portance than  she  wished  him  to  believe.  "  Why 
should  she  write  to  people  who  can't  read," 
thought  he,  and  quite  delighted  with  the  saga- 
city which  had  suggested  so  unanswerable  a 
question,  he  next  began  to  meditate  on  the 
real  contents  of  this  mysterious  epistle ;  "  It 
must  have  been  intended  for  Ernest,"  thought 
he,  "  and  it  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance, 
after  what  has  happened,  that  Bernardi  should 
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have  a  wish  to  communicate  with  his  son,  and 
that  he  should  know  where  to  find  him.  How 
astonished  Signer  Albert  would  be  to  hear  it ; 
it  is  really  a  most  important  fact." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  father  Ra- 
phael was  most  anxious  to  find  out  the  remainder 
of  the  secret,  or  to  communicate  what  he  had 
already  learnt.  Perhaps  the  latter  feeling  pre- 
dominated ;  for,  like  the  barber  of  King  Midas, 
the  worthy  father  always  found  a  secret  much  too 
heavy  for  him  to  bear  alone.  "  It  is  very  pro- 
voking,*' thought  he,  "  that  I  should  be  shut  up 
here ;  if  I  could  see  Signor  Albert  I  should  be 
set  at  liberty  immediately,  and  then  I  would 
soon  know  all  about  it.  I'd  give  the  world 
to  know  if  Bernardi's  guilt}' ;  however,  Til  find 
it  out  as  soon  as  possible,  I  am  determined." 

Notwithstanding  all  this  apparent  eagerness, 
father  Raphael  had  no  other  motive  for  either 
his  curiosity,  or  love  of  talking,  than  that  pro- 
pensity which  most  people,  v.ho  have  no  affairs 
of  their  own,  have  to  pry  into  those  of  their 
neighbours.  Father  Raphael  was  not  ill-na- 
tured, and  above  all  things  he  loved  peace  and 
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good  living ;  yet  being  unfortunately  one  of  the 
Marplot  genus,  he  often  occasioned  the  most 
deadly  quarrels,  and  deprived  himself  of  the 
most  Amphitryon-like  friends  by  his  thoughtless 
gossipping ;  whilst  he,  perfectly  unconscious  of 
the  mischief  he  had  done,  only  wondered  at  what 
had  happened,  and  continued  to  go  on  exactly  in 
the  same  track.  Whilst  the  worthy  friar  was  thus 
lamenting  his  hard  fate  in  being  kept  from  doing 
mischief  against  his  will,  the  English  ladies, 
who  had  scarcely  slept  the  whole  night,  and 
who  met  unusually  early  in  the  morning,  were 
equally  complaining  of  theirs,  for  having  made 
them  inmates  of  a  house  where  so  unpleasant  a 
disturbance  had  taken  place. 

"  It  is  quite  horrible,"  said  Lady  Trevallion  ; 
"  only  fancy  what  a  tale  it  would  make  in  Eng- 
land, to  say  that  the  master  of  the  house  we  had 
been  staying  at  was  hanged  !  I  should  never 
recover  it." 

"  For  my  part,  I  am  quite  unhappy  that  such 
a  misfortune  should  befall  so  good  a  man,"  said 
Lady  Harriet.  '*  Not  that  I  think  Bernardi  in 
the  least  danger;  as  his  character  stands  too 
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high  for  that ;  but  I  lament  his  misfortune  in 
having  such  a  son." 

"  I  always  thought  Ernest  would  turn  out 
badly,"  said  Miss  Trevallion ;  *'  I  never  liked 
his  fits  of  abstraction  ;  they  did  not  look  well." 

"  I  wonder  what  Agnes  will  do,"  said  Lady 
Trevallion ;  "  I  think  she  is  very  fond  of  Ernest." 

"  Agnes  has  a  strong  mind,  and  is  capable  of 
great  exertion  in  cases  of  importance,"  observed 
Lady  Harriet;  "  so  that  I  have  no  doubt,  let 
her  trials  be  what  they  may,  she  will  con- 
duct herself  properly  under  them.  Hers  is  not 
that  kind  of  sleepy  goodness  which  enables  people 
to  do  what  is  risjht,  without  givin":  themselves 
much  trouble  about  it.  Aijnes'  virtue  must  be 
active,  not  passive.  She  is  all  nerve,  all  sensation ; 
and  she  is  incapable  of  remaining  in  a  state  of 
quiescence.  She  must  be  either  intensely  happy, 
or  intensely  miserable ;  and,  I  fear,  either  pre- 
eminently good,  or  pre-eminently  wicked." 

''  Be  that  as  it  may,"  said  Lady  Trevallion ; 
"  I  regret  exceedingly  that  we  ever  made 
her  acquamtance ;  and  I  regret  still  more  that 
I  did  not  comply  immediately  with  the  wish  to 
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leave  this  place,  which  you,  dear  Harriet,  ex- 
pressed almost  the  day  after  our  arrival.  I  own, 
that  I  should  now  Hke  to  stay  to  enjoy  a  little 
more  of  my  cousin,  the  General's  society ;  how- 
ever, as  you  know  I  live  but  to  oblige,  I  have 
resolved  to  sacrifice  my  own  wishes  to  yours,  and 
I  have  determined  to  leave  Trieste  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  To-morrow  morning !  "  exclaimed  Lady 
Harriet  and  Miss  Trevallion,  simultaneously 
in  accents  of  horror ;  for,  though  both  felt  the 
necessity  of  leaving  Bernardi's  dwelling,  neither 
had  the  least  possible  inclination  to  quit  Trieste. 

"  Yes,  to-morrow ;  I  have  already  given  or- 
ders to  have  a  cabin  secured  for  us  in  the  steam- 
packet  to  Venice." 

"  But  I  have  not  seen  the  remains  of  the 
Roman  aqueduct,"  said  Miss  Trevallion. 

"  Nor  I  the  last  new  opera,"  rejoined  Lady 
Harriet. 

"  How  much  obliged  to  you  I  feel,"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Trevallion,  "  for  having  so  kindly 
made  arrangements  to  endeavour  to  accommodate 
yourselves  to  my  wishes,  and  how  ashamed  I  ought 
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to  be,  that  I  did  not  sooner  comply  with  yours , 
but  I  fear  that,  when  our  motives  are  closely 
investigated,  we  are  all  selfish  beings."  Here 
her  ladyship  sighed.  "  Indeed,  I  know  myseli" 
to  be  so,"  continued  she,  in  a  plaintive  voice ; 
"  for,  if  any  circumstance,  even  an  accidental 
one,  were  to  occasion  us  to  separate,  I  fear  I 
should  scarcely  be  able  to  endure  the  blow." 

Lady  Harriet  and  Miss  Trevallion  were 
startled  at  this  hint ;  they  had  both  reasons 
which  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  men- 
tion, why  they  wished  to  stay  at  Trieste;  but 
they  had  even  more  cogent  ones  why  they  did 
not  wish  to  separate  from  Lady  Trevallion. 
That  lady  saw  her  advantage,  and  went  on: 
"  Having  given  my  orders,  and  made  all  my 
arrangements,  I  cannot  well  rescind;  but  if  the 
engagements  which  you  have  so  complacently 
entered  into,  are  such  as  cannot  be  postponed, 
I  will  proceed  alone,  and  you  can  join  me  when 
you  find  it  agreeable." 

*' Oh  no!   not  for  the  world,"    cried  Lady 
Harriet ;  "  the  opera  is  of  no  consequence." 

"  I  have  indeed  heard  that  they  do  not  per- 
f2 
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form  any  thing  worth  listening  to,  except  at  the 
carnival,"  said  Lady  Trevallion,  in  her  usual 
gentle,  half  sleepy  tone. 

"  And  I  don't  care  about  the  aqueduct,'^  re- 
joined Laura. 

"  I  believe  the  remains  are  scarcely  discover- 
able," drawled  forth  her  ladyship;  and  her  point 
was  carried. 

In  this  scene,  not  one  of  the  interlocutors  ut- 
tered a  single  syllable  indicative  of  her  real  sen- 
timents. Lady  Trevallion  was  tired  of  Trieste, 
because,  the  wish  to  torment  her  companions 
being  removed,  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  be 
satisfied  long  with  the  same  people ;  for,  as  soon 
as  she  had  succeeded  in  causing  a  sensation,  she 
panted  for  new  victims.  Her  pleasure  was  in 
winninof  hearts :  she  did  not  care  for  them  when 
obtained.  It  was  indifferent  to  her  whether  the 
persons  introduced  to  her  were  male  or  female, 
old  or  young,  handsome  or  ugly,  sensible  or 
foolish;  she  treated  all  alike,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  make  herself  agreeable.  Her  fascinat- 
ing manners,  her  flattery,  and  her  soft,  sweet 
voice,  generally  rendered  this  an  easy  task ;  and 
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strangers  were  soon  persuaded  that  she  was  the 
most  charming  woman  in  existence.  When 
she  perceived  this,  she  was  satisfied ;  and,  as  she 
had  nothing  more  to  expect  from  them,  she 
turned  her  attention  to  some  one  else. 

Pahry  as  were  Lady  Trevallion's  motives  for 
quitting  Trieste,  those  which  induced  her  com- 
panions to  wish  to  stay  there,  were  not  much 
more  exalted.  Lady  Harriet  only  thought  of 
continuing  her  attack  upon  the  General ;  and 
Miss  Trevallion  had  found  out  a  poor  German 
student,  who,  for  a  few  kreutzers  a  day,  had 
undertaken  to  make  her  perfectly  conversant 
with  German  literature :  a  circumstance  parti- 
cularly delightful,  as  the  party,  on  their  return 
from  Venice,  were  to  proceed  to  Vienna ;  and 
she  was  anxious  to  distinguish  herself  in  that 
<;ity  as  a  belle  esprit  For  this  purpose,  nature 
having  denied  her  wit,  she  resolved  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  learning ;  a  very  common  substi- 
tute, which  is,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  every 
one  who  has  patience,  perseverance,  and  a  tole- 
rable memory :  she  consequently  laboured  inde- 
fatigably ;  and  as  nature  had  supplied  her  with 
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industry,  she  contrived,  in  time,  to  learn  by 
heart  several  passages  from  the  most  celebrated 
German  authors,  which  she  was  proceeding  to 
acquire  the  general  meaning  of,  so  as  to  know 
how  to  apply,  when  her  studies  were  cruelly  in- 
terrupted by  Lady  Trevallion's  sudden  resolu- 
tion. 

Lady  Trevallion's  influence  over  both  ladies 
was  easily  accounted  for.  Her  late  husband 
had  been  so  excessively  fond  of  his  young  wife, 
as  to  give  her  every  thing  that  he  had  power 
to  bequeath,  leaving  his  daughter  very  slen- 
derly provided  for;  and  consequently  Miss 
Trevallion  could  not  quit  her  belle  mere  with- 
out also  quitting  a  thousand  luxuries  which 
long  habit  had  made  absolutely  necessary  to  her 
comfort :  whilst  Lady  Harriet's  reputation,  with- 
out being  positively  lost,  had  been  so  much  da- 
maged before  she  left  England,  as  to  render  the 
countenance  of  her  sister,  who  was  quite  sans 
tciche^  perfectly  invaluable  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Full  many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise, 

In  ancient  and  in  modern  books  enrolled. 

Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude ; 

But,  with  the  afflicted  in  his  pangs,  their  sound 

Little  prevails — or,  rather,  seems  a  tune 

Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  complaint. 

Unless  he  feel  within, Milton. 

Bernardi  was  delirious  the  whole  night; 
and  the  following  morning,  when  the  Gene- 
ral arrived  at  the  villa,  he  found  him  in  such 
a  state  as  made  it  quite  impossible  to  interro- 
gate him  respecting  the  late  events.  Agnes, 
however,  declared,  that  he  had  told  her  the 
Count  had  stunned  him  by  a  blow  on  the  head; 
and  that,  when  he  recovered  his  senses,  he  found 
the  window  open,  and  both  the  Count  and  his 
son  gone.  This  tale  was  believed,  because  the 
good  burghers  were  glad  to  accept  of  any  plau- 
sible excuse  to  save  one  of  their  own  body.     All 
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traces  of  the  Carbonari  had  disappeared;  and, 
as  Ernest  did  not  return,  it  seemed  evident  that 
he  had  joined  them.  The  troops  were  removed 
from  tlie  villa,  and  Father  Raphael  was  set  at 
hberty.  The  English  ladies  also  departed ;  as, 
though  the  General  vehemently  urged  their  stay, 
Lady  Trevallion  pleaded  her  sister's  earnest 
wish  to  leave  Trieste  as  her  reason  for  non-com- 
pliance :  and  even  Lady  Harriet  could  neither 
positively  deny  what  she  had  before  said,  nor 
tell  the  General  that  his  arrival  alone  had  pro- 
duced a  change  in  her  inclination. 

During  Bernardi's  illness,  Agnes  constantly 
attended  upon  him;  but,  though  she  willingly 
performed  all  the  duties  that  could  be  required 
of  her,  she  was  no  longer  the  same  lively,  ani- 
mated creature  as  before.  Her  eyes  had  lost 
their  fire,  and  her  step  its  elasticity;  for  the 
consciousness  of  deceit,  and  the  fear  of  detec- 
tion, weighed  heavily  upon  her  mind.  Her  dis- 
position was  naturally  candid  in  the  extreme ; 
and  though  (the  French  morality  being  of  that 
Spartan  kind  which  makes  the  worst  part  of  a 
crime  consist  in  its  being  found  out,)  she  could 
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scarcely  avoid  learning  dissimulation  in  the  semi- 
nary where  she  had  been  educated,  she  had 
rarely  practised  it  till  now. 

Bernardi  also  was  much  changed ;  and  though 
he  gradually  recovered  from  his  illness,  his  gaiety 
and  cheerfulness  had  vanished  for  ever.  Even 
time  could  not  soften  his  grief,  for  he  was  dissa- 
tisfied with  himself:  he  had  lost  his  self-esteem, 
and  was  punished  where  he  most  felt  the  wound. 
Pride  was  his  besetting  sin  ;  he  had  been  proud 
of  his  son,  and  proud  of  his  own  integrity  ;  na}', 
he  often  used  to  boast  that,  during  a  long  life, 
he  liad  never  done  any  thing  he  was  ashamed 
of;  and,  when  any  case  of  suspicion  had  come 
before  him,  he  had  shown  no  mercy  to  the 
offender.  "  Sift  the  business  to  the  bottom,"  he 
would  say ;  "  for  a  good  man  can  have  nothing 
to  conceal,  and  a  bad  one  deserves  to  be  pu- 
nished." He  would  listen  to  no  pleas  of  exte- 
nuation or  repentance,  and  always  rigidly  en- 
forced the  full  penalty  of  the  law.  How  fearfully 
was  he  altered  now !  His  peace  of  mind  was 
entirely  destroyed ;  he  could  no  longer  glory  in 
his  son,  and  he  trembled  for  himself;  indeed 
F  5 
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lie  lived  in  constant  fear  of  exposure,  for  his 
conscience  told  him  that  he  had  betrayed  his 
country,  and  he  continually  fancied  the  officers 
of  justice  coming  to  seize  him.  Every  compli- 
ment paid  to  his  honour  or  integrity  inflicted  a 
stab  upon  his  breast;  he  became  pale  and  hag- 
gard, and  at  times  answered  questions  so  vaguely, 
that  his  friends  feared  his  mind  was  still  wan- 
dering. 

The  General,  who  felt  considerable  interest 
in  Bernardi,  was  distressed  to  hear  such  unfa- 
vourable accounts  of  his  health,  and  before  leav- 
ing Trieste  he  resolved  to  pay  him  a  visit  of 
condolence.  It  was  now  winter,  and  a  slight 
frost,  (the  only  one  that  ever  visits  that  happy 
clime,)  made  the  short  grass  feel  crisp  under  the 
horses'  feet,  as  the  General,  and  Otto,  his  second 
in  command,  rode  across  a  kind  of  lawn,  in 
front  of  the  villa.  The  main  entrance  was  closed 
up,  and  they  were  obliged  to  get  admittance 
through  the  offices,  where  they  gave  their  horses 
to  a  boy,  who  left  them  to  find  their  way  to  the 
presence  of  his  master  how  they  could ;  as  they 
thus    entered   unannounced,    Bernardi    turned 
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pale,   and   trembled  in  every  limb  at  their  ap- 
proach. 

"  You  are  come  for  me  ! "  exclaimed  he,  his 
lips  quivering,  and  his  teeth  chattering  in  his 
head  :  "  Well,  I  am  ready  !  " 

"  This  is  really  dreadful,"  said  the  General, 
who  supposed  his  agitation  the  effect  of  disease  ; 
then,  addressing  Agnes,  he  added,  "  Has  he  been 
long  thus?" 

"  Ever  since  the  fatal  day  when  Ernest 
left  us." 

"  The  loss  of  his  son  seems  to  have  broken 
his  heart,"  whispered  Otto ;  "  how  ghastly  be 
looks  !  how  fearfully  his  eyes  glare ;  and  how 
hollow  his  cheeks  are  become  !  It  is,  indeed,  an 
awful  change ! " 

The  poor  old  man  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  and, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  was  sobbing 
like  a  child.  The  General  was  exceedingly 
affected,  and  taking  his  hand,  endeavoured  to 
console  him,  but  in  vain ;  in  old  age  the  mind 
has  not  the  same  elasticity  as  in  youth ;  and  the 
shock  Bernardi  had  experienced  in  seeing  the 
officers,  had  been  too  great  for  him  easily  to 
recover  it.     The  General  felt  for  his  emotion  • 
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and  after  a  short  conversation  with  Agnes,  he 
retired. 

"  That  old  man  has  an  uneasy  concience," 
said  Otto,  as  they  rode  down  the  avenue. 
"  Guilt  haunts  him  like  a  vampyre ;  and  I  don't 
think  that  we  are  justified  in  leaving  Trieste,  till 
we  have  inquired  further  into  llie  business." 

The  General  did  not  reply;  for  though  he 
was  really  sorry  for  Bernardi,  he  was  not  Quix- 
otic enough  to  injure  himself  by  interposing  in 
his  behalf;  and,  knowing  that  Otto  would 
succeed  to  his  post  in  the  event  of  his  disgrace, 
he  felt  as  though  in  the  presence  of  a  spy ;  he 
knew  also  that  he  had  already  been  imprudent 
in  suffering  Bernardi  to  have  a  private  confer- 
ence with  Rodolph  and  his  son,  as,  but  for 
that,  the  Carbonari  could  not  possibly  have 
escaped,  and  he  dreaded  lest  the  least  symp- 
ton  of  compassion  shown  now  should  impli- 
cate him  in  Bernardi's  danger.  The  Gene- 
ral was  a  brave  man  in  the  field ;  but  though 
he  did  not  fear  death,  he  did  disgrace ;  and  he 
had  basked  too  long  in  the  sunshine  of  court- 
favour,  not  to  shiver  at  the  shade;  particu- 
larly with  a  government  so  jealous  as  that  of 
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Austria,  where  the  accused  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  treated  like  the  witches  of  eld; 
viz.  executed  first,  and  tried  afterwards. 

In  the  meantime  the  worthy  Father  Raphael, 
with  the  very  best  intentions  to  do  good,  had 
been  making  all  the  mischief  in  his  power. 
The  wife  of  Signor  Albert  was  one  of  his  peni- 
tents ;  and  as  the  good  lady  was  very  fond  of  a 
little  harmless  gossip,  which,  at  the  worst,  only 
furnished  her  with  materials  for  her  next  con- 
fession, Father  Raphael,  who  was  by  no  means 
a  rigid  disciplinarian,  very  willingly  accorded 
her  this  innocent  indulgence ;  nay,  more,  had 
actually  sometimes  the  complaisance  to  take  part 
in  the  sin. 

He  was  never  more  disposed  to  enjoy  this 
relaxation  dian  when  he  first  called  on  the  Sig- 
nora  Albert,  after  his  escape  from  Eernardi's 
villa.  There  was  a  mutual,  though  polite 
hatred  between  the  two  Signore,  which  was  per- 
fectly natural ;  for,  their  husbands  being  about 
equal  in  rank  and  wealth,  they  could  scarcely 
avoid  being  rivals.  Thus,  though  very  dear 
friends  when  they  met,  each  cordially  enjoyed 
a  little  anecdote  to  the  other's  prejudice,  when 
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the  slandered  person  happened  to  be  absent; 
and  Father  Raphael,  knowing  this  amiable  pro- 
pensity, never  failed  to  select  a  bonne  houche  at 
every  visit  which  he  made  to  the  one,  in  order 
to  ensure  a  welcome  reception  when  he  next 
called  upon  the  other. 

On  the  present  occasion  his  budget  was  un- 
usually rich,  and  he  had  scarcely  made  his  usual 
general  inquiries  after  the  health  and  well-doing 
of  the  different  members  of  the  family,  when 
the  Signora  eagerly  asked  for  the  news. 

"  I  have  heard  such  a  strange  tale  about  the 
Bernardis,"  said  she,  "  that  I  am  dying  to  know 
the  particulars ;  but  the  Signor  won't  tell  me  a 
word.  Have  you  heard  what  a  disturbance 
there  has  been  at  the  villa?  " 

'•'  1  was  there  at  the  time  it  took  place." 

"  Indeed  !  Then  you  can  tell  me  all  about 
it !  "  exclaimed  the  Signora ;  her  oyster-like 
eyes  brightening  into  something  like  animation 
as  she  spoke. 

"  I  saw  nothing." 

"  But  what  did  you  hear  ?  " 

"  That  Ernest  Bernardi  having  joined  the 
Carbonari,  his  father  was  permitted  to  try  to 
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bring  him  to  confession;  and  that,  when  he 
avowed  his  guilt,  old  Bernai'di  attempted  to  se- 
cure him  ;  but  Count  Mancini,  the  leader  of  the 
gang,  sprang  into  the  room,  knocked  the  old 
man  down,  and  escaped  with  Ernest;  whilst 
grief  at  his  son's  treachery  has  turned  Bernardi's 
brain." 

"  Do  you  believe  this  ?  " 

"  Humph !  " 

"  I  am  sure  you  don't,  and  that  you  know 
somethinof  more.     Do  tell  me  what  it  is?  " 

"  May  1  trust  you  ?  " 

"  I'll  be  secret  as  the  grave." 

"  I  suspect  Bernardi  helped  his  son  to  escape, 
and  that  he  knows  where  he  is." 

"Delightful! — Shocking,  I  mean." 

The  friar  now  repeated  the  story  of  the  letter. 

The  Signora  shook  her  head.  "  It  is  a  clear 
case,"  said  she  ;  "  but  what  could  have  induced 
Bernardi  to  take  part  in  so  desperate  a  scheme  ? 
He  was  so  rich,  and  so  much  respected,  and  so 
much  beloved  by  every  body,  that  it  was  mad- 
ness for  him  to  plot  against  the  government. 
Those  disbanded   soldiers  had  notliinir  to  lose, 
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and  every  thing  to  gain ;  but  what  could  make 
Bernardi  join  them  ?  " 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  you,  unless  the  English 
ladies  were  sent  to  seduce  him.  England  is 
always  meddling  with  something ;  besides  which 
the  women  are  very  clever  in  that  country,  and 
talk  politics  like  men." 

"  What  a  dreadful  state  of  corruption  !  But 
the  devil  is  permitted  to  possess  heretics.  How- 
ever, thanks  be  to  the  blessed  St.  Stephen,  I  never 
saw  them  but  once  all  the  time  they  were  here." 

"  The  saints  always  protect  their  own  !  " 

"  Well,  but  can't  you  tell  me  any  thing  more 
about  Bernardi 's  connivance  in  the  wickedness 
of  his  son.  I'll  leave  no  stone  unturned  till  I 
have  discovered  the  fact." 

"  Fie  !  fie  !  daughter;  it  is  not  well  to  be  so 
inquisitive.  You  should  not  pry  into  the  affairs 
of  your  neighbours.  By  asking  questions  of 
strangers,  you  may  bring  Bernardi  into  bad 
repute." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  any  more  of  him  yourself, 
then  ?  " 

"  No;  I  have  inquired  everywhere,  and  can 
learn  nothing  more  than  wliat  I  have  said." 
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"  I'll  ask  my  husband,  and  will  never  cease 
tormenting  him  till  he  has  told  me  all  he 
knows." 

"  The  husband  is  assuredly  the  proper  person 
to  whom  a  wife  should  make  appeal,  and  Signor 
Albert  doubtless  knows  the  whole.  But  beware, 
daughter  !  be  not  too  curious ;  and  let  not  your 
mind  dwell  upon  this  subject  to  the  exclusion  of 
more  holy  thoughts.  It  would  be  infinitely 
better,  indeed,  to  let  the  matter  drop.  However, 
if  you  shotdd  ^perchance  hear  any  thing,  you  may 
as  well  let  me  know." 

With  this  advice,  which  was  something  like 
Sir  Abel  Handy's  scheme  of  letting  the  fire  go 
out  of  itself,  he  departed ;  and  Signora  Albert 
scarcely  waited  till  he  was  gone,  before  she  flew 
to  her  husband,  obeying  the  spirit,  rather  than 
the  letter,  of  her  confessor's  injunction.  Signor 
Albert  heard  her  with  an  air  of  profound  atten- 
tion ;  he  pondered  in  silence  for  some  time  on 
what  she  had  said;  and  then,  shaking  his  head  as 
mysteriously  as  Lord  Burleigh,  in  the  Critic,  he 
told  her  that  the  affair  was  quite  beyond  her 
comprehension,  and  ordered  her  to  think  no 
more  upon  the  subject. 
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Poor  Signora  Albert !  To  be  ordered  not  to 
think,  was  as  arbitrary  an  encroachment  upon 
her  rights,  as  that  attempted  to  be  made  on  the 
rights  of  man,  when  a  celebrated  magistrate 
issued  a  command,  that  watchmen  should  be 
compelled  to  sleep  during  certain  hours.  All 
the  woman  swelled  in  the  Signora's  bosom 
against  so  tyrannical  a  decree;  and,  instead  of 
obeying,  she  dutifully  resolved  to  think  of  no- 
thing else,  till  she  had  found  out  the  important 
secret.  For  this  purpose,  she  determined  to 
visit  all  her  friends  and  acquaintance,  to  see  if 
they  could  throw  any  light  upon  the  business ; 
but  first,  women  being  such  gregarious  animals 
that  they  cannot  be  satisfied  without  companions, 
even  in  misery,  she.  sent  for  Father  Raphael,  in 
order  that  she  might  make  him  as  unhappy  as 
herself. 

The  worthy  Father  was  indeed  in  a  perfect 
fever  when  he  heard  the  ill  success  of  her 
mission ;  and,  though  he  rebuked  her  curiosity, 
his  impatience  to  learn  the  truth  was,  if  pos- 
sible, greater  than  her  own.  Accordingly  the 
worthy  coadjutors  industriously  spread  their  sus- 
picions in  every  possible  direction,  till  the  whole 
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town  were  acquainted  with  them ;  and  the  ru- 
mour, which,  like  a  snow-ball,  had  gathered  as 
it  went,  reached  Vienna,  whence  orders  were 
transmitted  to  the  General  to  prolong  his  stay, 
that  the  affair  might  be  thoroughly  investigated. 
The  papers  containing  these  directions,  which 
agreed  so  closely  with  Otto's  suspicions,  being 
received  by  the  General  immediately  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  visit  to  Bernardi ;  he  did  not  dare 
delay  obedience  to  them  a  single  instant.  He 
accordingly  waited  upon  Albert,  and  after  a 
short  conversation,  they  agreed  to  send  for 
Father  Raphael  to  examine  him,  before  they 
proceeded  any  further.  To  avoid  exciting  any 
suspicions  which  might  reach  Bernardi,  and 
induce  him  to  escape,  Father  Raphael  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  Signor  Albert  only;  though, 
the  Signor  being  by  no  means  regular  in  his  at- 
tention to  the  duties  of  his  church,  this  was  an 
event  of  such  rare  occurrence,  that  the  holy 
Father  felt  considerable  agitation  at  the  thought 
of  venturing  officially  into  so  august  a  presence. 
The  affair,  however,  did  not  however  admit  of 
delay,  and  the  priest  proceeded  forthwith  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  magistrate.     Happily  for  him, 
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however,  ere  he  readied  the  door,  new  and 
more  pleasing  ideas  took  possession  of  his  mind. 
It  was  possible  that,  under  the  seal  of  confession, 
the  Signor  might  wish  to  confide  to  him  the 
secret  which  he  had  so  long  panted  to  discover ; 
his  heart  throbbed  at  the  bare  idea,  and  he 
hastened  on,  every  nerve  thrilling  with  impa- 
tience. When  he  entered  the  room,  however, 
his  hopes  received  a  severe  check,  for  his  ex- 
pected penitent  was  not  alone,  and  his  compa- 
nions were  the  General,  and  the  tall  Austrian 
officer,  of  commanding  appearance  and  almost 
ferocious  aspect,  whom  Raphael  instantly  recog- 
nized as  having  commanded  tlie  troops  at  the 
villa,  after  Ernest's  escape. 

"  I  sent  for  you.  Father  Raphael,"  said  Albert, 
sternly,  "  to  know  the  truth  of  some  reports 
which  I  find  have  been  traced  to  you  by  compe- 
tent authorities." 

Father  Raphael  trembled;  his  complexion 
turned  of  a  livid  lead-like  hue,  though  still 
striped  with  streaks  of  deeper  dye  (the  fruit  of 
many  a  brimming  glass),  which  not  even  fear 
was   sufficient   to   eradicate.     After   muttering 
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hastily  an  ave-maria,  he  gathered  courage  to 
reply. 

"  Your  Excellency  has  only  to  mention  what 
you  wish  to  know  to  ensure  my  obedience." 

Signor  Albert,  pleased  with  the  deference  of 
the  Friar's  manner,  and  the  title  of  Excellency, 
went  on  more  graciously. 

"  It  is  said  that  Bernardi's  illness  was  only 
feigned ;  and  that  the  very  night  the  Austrian 
troops  surrounded  the  villa,  he  attempted  to 
bribe  you  to  convey  a  letter  to  his  son." 

The  Father  stared ;  for  in  this  improved  ver- 
sion he  scarcely  recognized  his  original  tale.  He 
at  last  stammered  forth,  that  it  was  Mademoiselle 
Veroni,  and  not  the  Signor,  who  had  offered 
him  the  letter,  and  that  he  did  not  know  whom 
it  was  to. 

"  That  alters  the  case,"  said  Albert.  "  Her 
father  is  with  the  rebels,  and  she  might  wish  to 
send  to  him." 

"  But  she  said  it  was  on  the  part  of  Ber- 
nardi,"  exclaimed  the  Friar;  who,  though  he  did 
not  bear  the  least  ill-will  to  Bernardi,  was  net- 
tled to  find  his  information  considered  of  little 
consequence. 
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"  We  must  get  clearer  evidence,"  said  the 
General;  "  it  will  not  do  to  commit  a  man  of 
Bernardi's  consequence  without  something  defi- 
nite." 

"  Had  we  not  better  examine  his  servants?  " 
asked  Otto ;  "  they  may  know  something  of  their 
master's  secrets,  and  gold  will  make  them 
speak  ?  " 

The  General  shuddered  as  he  recollected 
Giacomo :  "  Avarice,"  thought  he,  "  will  cer- 
tainly seduce  that  old  man  to  betray  his  master. 
I  read  greediness  in  his  eyes.    Poor  Bernardi !  " 

The  General  was  right.  Giacomo  fell  at  the 
very  first  temptation,  and  upon  his  evidence  it 
was.  determined  to  apprehend  his  master.  He 
had  before  laid  the  informations  against  Ernest, 
which  the  General  had  alluded  to,  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  villa ;  and  he  now  added,  that  on  the 
same  night  when  Ernest  had  first  met  the  Count 
in  private,  he  had  seen  Bernardi  coming  from 
the  fatal  cavern,  which  was  well  known  to  have 
been  long  the  rendezvous  of  the  Carbonari. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Who  shall  dare  to  say 

I  '11  go  no  farther  down  the  hill  of  vice  ? 
Vain  fool !     'Twere  easier  far  to  stem  the  tide 
Of  roaring  cat'racts,  than  to  stay  thy  fall 
Towards  the  abyss  below." Old  Play. 

After  the  departure  of  the  General  and 
Otto,  Bernardi,  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  his 
emotions,  sank  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  Agnes, 
leaving  liim  to  his  repose,  wandered  into  the 
shrubbery.  Painful  feelings  overpowered  her. 
She  had  never  received  any  tidings  of  Ernest 
since  the  day  of  liis  escape,  and  her  uncertainty 
as  to  his  fate  was  increased  to  agony  by  the  de- 
lay. Every  thing  around  looked  forlorn  and 
desolate,  and  served  to  remind  her  of  his  loss. 
Ernest  had  delighted  in  the  garden,  and  had 
had  it  kept  in  the  nicest  order ;  but  since  his 
absence  it  had  fallen  into  decay,  as   Bernardi' s 
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mind  had  been  too  painfully  occupied  to  allow 
him  to  think  of  external  objects,  and  the  Signora 
dreaded  all  expenditure,  but  what  was  absolutely 
unavoidable.  Agnes  sate  down  upon  a  fallen 
tree,  and  the  tears,  which  she  forced  herself  to 
suppress  in  the  presence  of  Bernardi,  streamed 
profusely  from  her  eyes.  Whilst  she  was  thus 
giving  full  indulgence  to  her  grief,  she  was 
roused  by  a  rustling  amongst  the  withered 
leaves,  and,  looking  up,  she  saw  Ernest  stand 
before  her.  For  a  moment  she  half  fancied  it 
his  ghost,  as  surely  no  living  being  could  ever 
look  so  pale  and  wan.  She  screamed,  and  v/ould 
have  fled,  but  Ernest  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
arm. 

"  Am  I  then  so  changed,"  said  he,  in  a  deep 
hollow  voice,  "that  even  you  have  forgotten  me?  " 

Agnes  burst  into  tears.  "Oh,  Ernest !  "  ex- 
claimed she,  "  are  you  come  at  last  ? '' 

"  You  may  well  say,  at  last ;  for  I  feel  that 
I  am  only  come  to  die.  My  heart  is  withered 
—  a  burning  fire  consumes  my  vitals  —  but  I 
shall  not  rest,  even  in  my  grave,  unless  I  see 
my   father  before   I  expire.      I   hear  he   has 
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been  ill  —  mad ;  and,  oh  Agnes  !  that  it  was  I 
who  made  him  so." 

Agnes  endeavoured  to  console  him,  but  in 
vain.  The  barbed  dart  had  pierced  his  heart 
too  deeply  to  be  easily  extracted,  and  her  efforts 
only  made  it  rankle  in  the  wound. 

**  No  more  sophistiy,"  said  he,  impatiently, 
"  I  have  had  too  much  already.  You  cannot 
deny  that,  but  for  me,  my  father  would  be 
now  well  and  happy ;  and  after  admitting  this, 
all  excuses  are  superfluous.  I  am  weary  of  them. 
I  own  my  guilt,  and  1  am  justly  punished;  but 
1  cannot  die  in  peace  till  I  have  seen  my  father. 
Take  me  to  him." 

"  Do  not  think  of  it ;  the  agitation  would  be 
too  much  for  him  ;  and — and — besides,  your  own 
life  would  be  in  danger  !  " 

"  Pshaw !  since  you  hesitate,  I  will  seek  him 
myself." 

"  Madman,  stay  !  The  sight  of  you  would 
kill  him  !  " 

"  The  sight  of  me  would  kill  him  !  Oh  !  Ag- 
nes, what  words  are  these  !  what  a  sentence  to 
address  to  a  son  !     No — no — criminal  as  1  have 

VOL.  II.  G 
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been,  I  cannot  believe  that  my  father  has  ceased 
to  love  me.  That  is  impossible;  I  feel — I  know 
that  I  am  still  twined  round  his  heart.  Even  on 
his  death-bed  he  would  rejoice  to  see  me.  Cruel 
Agnes,  I  could  have  borne  any  thing  but  this.'* 

Agnes  was  dreadfully  agitated.  "  You  do 
me  injustice/'  said  she.  "  I  did  not  mean  to 
wound  your  feelings  ;  but  your  father  has  been 
very  ill,  and  is  still  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to 
bear  the  least  agitation.  If  you  are  determined 
to  see  him,  let  me  at  least  prepare  him  for  the 
interview.  I  promise  solemnly  that  1  will  meet 
you  at  this  hour  to-morrow,  and  that  you  shall 
either  see  your  father,  or,  at  least,  that  I  will 
bring  you  a  letter  from  him  written  with  his 
own  hand." 

"  Only  let  me  know  that  he  has  forgiven  me, 
and  I  ask  no  more.  I  will  instantly  leave  the 
country,  and  will  seek  in  a  foreign  land  the 
happiness  I  never  can  enjoy  in  this.  I  feel  that 
my  hours  are  numbered  ;  but,  come  what  may, 
whether  1  live  or  die,  you  may  assure  my  father 
that  he  shall  never  again  have  reason  to  blush 
for  his  son."      The  sound  of  distant  footsteps 
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made  them  part  abruptly,  and  Ernest  hastened 
to  rejoin  Rodolph,  whom  he  had  left  in  a  half 
ruined  hovel,  at  a  little  distance ;  and  in  this 
place  they  remained,  behind  a  stack  of  wood, 
completely  sheltered,  even  from  the  observation 
of  any  one  who  might  enter  the  hovel,  by  a 
quantity  of  dried  stalks  of  maize  and  buck-wheat, 
till  darkness  permitted  them  to  seek  a  more  con- 
venient resting  place. 

As  soon  as  it  was  determined,  by  the  council 
at  Trieste,  to  suborne  the  domestics  of  Ber- 
nardi,  to  give  evidence  against  him.  Otto  pro- 
ceeded himself  to  the  villa  to  try  to  tempt  Gia- 
como,  as  he  thought  it  a  business  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  confided  to  inferior  hands. 
He  waited  some  time  before  he  could  speak 
to  him  alone,  and  it  happened,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  that  the  first  opportunity  which 
occurred  for  his  doing  so,  was  when  Gia- 
como  came  to  fetch  wood,  from  the  very  hovel 
which  contained  Ernest  and  Rodolph.  It 
may  be  imagined  with  what  feelings  the  former 
heard  the  iniquitous  bargain  concluded,  which 
was  to  destroy  his  parent;  and,  it  was  only 
G  2 
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by  main  force,  that  Rodolph  prevented  him 
from  bursting  upon  the  traitor.  Such  rash- 
ness would  have  been  instant  death  to  both 
the  Carbonari,  as  they  were  unarmed,  whilst 
the  Austrian  was  loaded  with  weapons,  and 
had  besides  men  within  call ;  but  Ernest  was 
not  calm  enough  to  consider  any  thing  but 
Giacomo's  treachery.  His  passion  increased, 
as  he  heard  the  old  man  calmly  fix  the  sum 
which  he  was  to  receive  for  his  benefactor's 
blood ;  and  he  would  have  broken  through  all 
restraint,  had  not  Rodolph  whispered  that  his 
death  would  only  make  that  of  his  father  the 
more  certain. 

"  We  must  warn  your  father,  and  persuade 
him  to  go  with  us,"  whispered  Rodolph.  "  He 
may  thus  be  saved.  Hark  !  they  do  not  mean 
to  seize  him  till  to  morrow  evening." 

Ernest's  curiosity  .being  thus  again  excited, 
he  listened,  and  found  that  Giacomo  was  to 
lay  an  information  against  his  father,  the  next 
morning,  and  that,  apparently  only  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  troops  were  to  be  dispatched  to 
apprehend  Bernardi. 
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"  We  shall  thus  avoid  any  appearance  of 
collusion,"  said  Otto;  "  and  it  is  necessary  to 
act  with  caution,  as  the  good  burghers  of  Tri- 
este are  extremely  jealous  of  any  proceedings 
against  one  of  their  own  order,  by  the  Austrian 
soldiery.  Through  you  the  affair  will  assume 
the  air  of  a  civil  process." 

The  conspirators  parted,  and  Ernest  and  Ro- 
dolph  soon  after  found  the  means  of  withdraw- 
ing, unobserved,  to  the  place  where  some  of 
their  confederates  expedited  them.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  night  was  spent  in  making  active 
preparations  for  flight. 

"  You  see,  Ernest,  that  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  for  your  sake,"  said  Rodolph. 
"  To  secure  you  I  ventured  into  the  jaws  of  my 
enemies,  and,  to  save  your  father,  I  relinquish 
all  hopes  of  empire." 

"  Remember  that  it  was  you  who  first  en- 
dangered him,"  said  Ernest,  bitterly.  "  I  am  no 
longer  dazzled  with  false  reasoning.  You  ven- 
tured much  to  secure  me,  because  you  hoped 
through  me  to  accomplish  your  ambitious  \"iews. 
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You  are  now  ready  to  fly  with  me,  because  you 
have  no  longer  the  smallest  prospect  of  success/* 

"  You  speak  plain  truths  !  "  said  Rodolph. 

"  Alas  !  I  have  dearly  purchased  the  right  of 
speaking  the  truth.  However,  if  you  save  my 
father,  I  forgive  all !  " 

An  almost  fiendish  expression  passed  over 
Rodolph's  fine  features,  as  he  muttered,  "  For- 
give !  " 

The  following  morning,  with  the  earliest  dawn, 
the  two  Carbonari  were  at  the  villa ;  not  as  be- 
fore unarmed,  but  provided  with  sufficient  wea- 
pons for  a  mortal  contest.  It  was,  however, 
many  hours  past  noon  before  they  could  see 
Agnes  ;  and,  during  those  tedious  hours,  Ernest 
suffered  the  agonies  of  a  condemned  spirit. 
Crouched  amongst  a  mass  of  dry  and  withered 
leaves,  the  Count  and  he  lay,  like  hares  in  a 
form,  their  eyes  alone  uncovered,  eagerly  watch- 
ing for  their  expected  visitor.  Cramped  by  their 
uneasy  position,  and  tortured  by  a  thousand 
doubts  and  fears,  as  to  the  cause  of  her  delay, 
every  sense   seemed   gifted  with   preternatural 
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acuteness,  and  not  a  single  rustle  of  the  branches, 
nor  a  passing  shadow  along  the  sky,  escaped 
their  anxious  ears  and  eyes.  At  length  she 
came;  but  she  advanced  in  evident  agitation, 
looking  on  every  side,  and  starting  at  every 
sound. 

"  Dearest  Agnes,"  cried  Ernest,  springing 
forward,  "  what  news  ?  W^ill  my  father  see 
me?" 

"  He  cannot;  but,  if  you  fly,  he  will  join  you 
in  England.  In  the  meantime  he  sends  this 
letter,  and  a  purse  of  money." 

Ernest  snatched  the  letter,  tore  it  open,  and 
eagerly  glanced  over  the  first  few  lines.  '•  Thank 
God  !  "  exclaimed  he,  "  he  forgives  me." 

"  Does  he  ? "  cried  Giacomo,  suddenly  ap- 
pearing, and  throwing  himself  upon  Ernest  in 
an  attempt  to  secure  the  letter.  Ernest  struggled 
violently  ;  but  Giacomo,  though  old,  was  strong, 
and  the  youth  was  just  overpowered,  when  the 
Count,  roused  by  Agnes'  screams,  darted  from 
the  thicket,  he  seized  Giacomo,  and  had  nearly 
throttled  him,  when  the  hollow  tramp  of  horses 
was  heard  at  a  distance.     "  It  is  the  soldiers," 
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cried  the  old  man ;  then,  by  a  sudden  effort, 
freeing  himself  from  the  Count,  he  put  a  bugle 
to  his  mouth,  and  blew  fiercely.  The  Count  did 
not  attempt  to  recover  his  hold ;  he  paused  a 
moment  to  listen,  and  finding  that  the  horsemen 
were  approaching  rapidly,  he  and  Ernest  fled, 
leaving  Giacomo  in  possession  of  the  letter. 

When  the  soldiers  arrived  at  the  spot,  Gia- 
como, exhausted  by  the  struggle,  and  panting 
for  breath,  could  only  articulate  the  word,  "  Car- 
bonari !  " 

"  Nonsense !  '^  exclaimed  the  leaders  of  the 
troops,  looking  round,  "  there  are  no  Carbonari 
here.'^ 

"  No,  no,"  said  another,  laughing,  "  they  are 
not  such  fools  as  to  put  their  heads  in  the  lion's 
mouth  ;  which  way  did  they  go,  old  boy  ?  " 

"  There  !  there  !  "  cried  Giacomo,  pointing 
towards  the  town. 

"  Pooh  !  Pooh  !  "  said  one  of  the  soldiers ; 
"  the  old  man  sees  double ;  he  has  taken  the 
trees  for  Carbonari,  I'll  be  sworn." 

The  soldiers  laughed,  and  whilst  Giacomo 
wiis  indignantly  repelling  their  assertion,  Agnes, 
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who,  though  pale  and  trembling,  had  never  lost 
her  self-possession,  whispered  to  the  leader, 
"  Don*t  you  see  that  all  this  is  merely  an  ex- 
pedient to  keep  your  troops  from  the  house,  in 
order  to  give  his  master  time  to  escape." 

"  That's  it,  as  sure  as  fate,"  returned  the  of- 
ficer. "  Egad,  you're  a  brave  girl.  Come,  my 
lx)ys,  we  are  losing  time.     Forward  !  " 

The  troops  instantly  gallopped  olF,  and  Ag- 
nes rapidly  followed  them;  for,  though  she  had 
not  the  least  idea  that  the  life  of  Bernard!  was 
in  danger  from  the  laws,  she  trembled  lest  the 
sudden  alarm  should  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  his  health. 

In  the  meantime  the  Signora,  like  another 
Penelope,  was  sitting,  surrounded  by  her  maids 
under  the  trelHs-work  which  projected  from  the 
house,  busily  employed  in  domestic  labours ; 
some  were  making  up  linen,  some  plaiting  straw, 
some  spinning,  and  some  sorting  the  cones  off 
silk-worms;  one  sang,  or  rather  chaunted,  a 
wild  legend,  whilst  the  others  worked,  and  the 
whole  presented  a  scene  of  almost  patriarchal 
simplicity.  Though  it  was  winter,  the  sun  shone 
G   5 
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brightly,  and  the  birds  chirrupped  amongst  the 
trees ;  every  thing  looked  gay  and  happy,  and 
the  busy  maidens  laughed  and  chatted  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  tales :  the  Signora,  who  was 
in  high  spirits,  encouraging  their  loquacity  by 
her  own  example.  In  a  moment,  however,  all 
was  still,  and  every  head  was  bent  forward  in  an 
attitude  of  listening. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  Signora, 
w^hose  ears  were  not  quite  so  acute  as  those  of 
her  more  youthful  attendants,  and  who  could 
not  divine  the  cause  of  their  sudden  silence. 

"  Hark  ! ''  exclaimed  several  voices  simulta- 
neously. 

"  It  is  the  soldiers  !  They  are  coming  again,'* 
shrieked  the  terrified  Signora,  in  despair; — the 
ghosts  of  the  provisions  they  had  devoured  at 
their  last  visit  flitting  before  her  eyes. 

The  next  instant  the  house  was  surrounded, 
and  some  of  the  soldiers,  dismounting,  passed 
through  the  verandah.  The  Signora  and  her 
maids  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  implored  mercy: 
"  Rise,  fools  !  "  cried  the  leader,  "  we  shall  not 
hurt  you.     We  want  your  master  !  " 
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So  saying,  they  pushed  the  women  rudely  on 
one  side,  and  entered  the  house.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  hved  in  Istria,  or  in  the  North  of  Italy, 
to  estimate  properly  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
presence  of  the  Austrian  soldiery.  When  they 
visited  the  villa  before,  their  General  was  near, 
to  restrain  them  from  any  act  of  violence ;  but 
now,  they  came  as  enemies,  and  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  taking  the  master  of  the  mansion  pri- 
soner. The  Signora's  agony  was  beyond  de- 
scription; she  wrung  her  hands,  and  tore  her 
hair,  whilst  her  maidens  mingled  their  shrieks 
with  hers. 

When  the  troops  surrounded  Bernardi,  he 
received  them  with  unnatural  coldness.  "  I 
expected  this,"  said  he :  "  I  have  indeed  so 
long  expected  it,  that  the  reality  is  a  relief. 
Only  answer  me  one  question.  Is  my  son  in 
your  power  ?  " 

The  leader  hesitated ;  and  Bernardi,  worked 
to  madness  by  the  suspense,  cried  out,  "Tell 
me  the  worst.  Is  he  to  perish  on  the  scaffold  ? 
My  boy  !  my  boy  !  my  dear,  my  only  boy.  Save 
him,  save  him  !    He  shall  not  die  !    He  was  my 
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pride,  my  glory  ;  he  shall  not  be  my  disgrace  ! 
They  are  killing  liim  !  I  see  the  blood !  hush  ! 
hush ! " 

Exhausted  by  the  vehement  excitement  the 
old  man  now  fell  upon  the  ground,  and  his  head 
struck  against  the  sharp  corner  of  the  stove 
which  warmed  the  apartment.  Blood  flowed 
copiously  from  the  wound,  and  his  long  grey 
hair  was  soon  clotted  with  gore.  Even  this  did 
not  move  the  Austrian  troopers.  "  Make  him 
get  up,"  cried  the  leader ;  "  his  madness  is  but 
feigned.'' 

At  this  moment  the  Signora  burst  into  the 
apartment,  and  seeing  her  husband  bleeding, 
and  in  the  hands  of  soldiers,  she  thought  him 
dead. 

"  Mercy  !  mercy  !  "  shrieked  she.  "  He  is 
innocent ;  he  has  done  nothing  wrong.  Touch 
him  at  your  peril !  " 

"  He  is  a  traitor,"  said  the  leader,  "  and  you 
must  not  oppose  the  decrees  of  the  government." 

"  My  husband  is  no  traitor,"  exclaimed  the 
Signora,  convulsively  clinging  to  the  men  who 
were  carrying  away  Bernardi.     "  He  is  a  loyal 
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man  and  a  good  subject,  let  him  go,  you  are 
mistaken." 

"  Remove  that  woman  !  "  said  the  the  leader 
to  his  other  troops,  "  and  advance,"  continued 
he,  to  those  who  were  bearing  Bernardi.  Both 
orders  were  instantly  obeyed,  and  the  \n'etched 
Signora  was  left  «o  lament  her  fate.  Her  ideas 
now  took  another  direction.  Most  of  her  early 
days  had  been  passed  in  Spain,  where,  with  her 
Jewish  father,  she  had  lived  in  constant  fear  of 
the  Inquisition ;  and  now,  annihilating  all  diffi- 
culties of  time  and  space,  her  juvenile  impres- 
sions recurred  to  her  mind,  and  she  persisted 
in  fancying  that  her  husband  must  have  fallen 
into  the  power  of  that  formidable  tribunal. 
"  Don't  tell  me,"  said  she,  in  answer  to  all  at- 
tempts which  were  made  to  enlighten  her; 
"  my  husband  was  always  a  loyal  man,  and  he 
loves  the  Emperor  with  all  his  heart;  but  he  is 
a  heretic." 

When  Ernest  and  Rodolph  left  Giacomo, 
they  concealed  themselves  behind,  or  rather 
amongst,  a  large  stack  of  dried  leaves  and  wi- 
thered branches,  which  had  been  gathered  too-e- 
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ther  to  serve  for  fuel.  The  position  they  had 
chosen,  commanded  a  view  of  the  avenue  lead- 
ing to  the  house,  and  though  effectually  screened 
from  observation  themselves,  not  only  by  their 
leafy  rampart,  but  by  the  thick  underwood 
which  grew  around  it,  they  could  see  distinctly 
every  thing  that  passed.  Ernest  was  in  a  state 
little  short  of  frenzy.  He  accused  himself  of 
being  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  poured 
his  curses  on  Rodolph,  as  the  cause  of  so  mucli 
misery  ! 

"  You  will  repent  this,"  said  Rodolph.  "If 
you  would  reason  calmly,  you  would  see  the  in- 
justice you  are  guilty  of." 

"  How  can  /  reason  calmly,  when  I  know 
that  my  father's  life  is  in  danger,  and  through 
my  means  ?  '' 

"  When  we  engaged  in  this  enterprize " 

"  Don't  say  we.  I  never  engaged  in  it.  I 
have  been  weak,  but  not  wicked.  Thank  God 
my  hands  are  clean  from  intentional  guilt. 
When  I  professed  myself  your  follower,  I  was 
the  creature  of  romance.  My  eyes  are  now 
opened ;  I  am  no  traitor  !  " 
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"  You  Still  harp  upon  the  same  theme ;  but 
if  we  had  been  successful  against  the  tyranny 
that  now  oppresses  us,  you  would  have  felt  dif- 
ferently." 

"  Never  ! — I  neither  knew  tyranny  nor  op- 
pression till  I  knew  you.  What  tyranny  did  I 
feel  when  in  my  father's  dwelling?  My  wants 
were  all  supplied,  and  my  wishes  all  gratified." 

"  Not  all ;  for  you  wished  to  be  a  hero,  and 
to  be  distinguished  from  your  fellow-men.  You 
now  are  so.'' 

"  Mocking  fiend  !  Yes ;  my  romantic  dreams 
are  reahzed ;  but  how  realized  ?  Like  the  ora- 
cles of  old;  in  a  sense  different  to " 

"  Hush  !  do  you  not  hear  the  troops  !  " 
"  Yes;  they  come;    and,  oh  God  !  they  bear 
my  father   with    them,  senseless  and  bleeding. 
The  monsters  have  killed  him." 

"  No,  no ;  see  —  he  revives,  and  turns  his 
head  towards  the  villa." 

"  Yes ;  to  look  once  more  at  the  happy  home 
which  he  has  been  torn  from  ;  and  by  whom  ? 
By  his  own  son.  That  son  whose  slightest 
wishes  he  anticipated,  and  to  whom  his  indul- 
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gence  was  without  any  bounds.  Oh  God  !  that 
I  should  live  to  see  it.  But  he  shall  not  die 
alone." 

The  troops  had  passed ;  though  Ernest  still 
heard  the  decreasing  clatter  of  their  horses,  and 
saw  the  glittering  of  their  arms  in  the  distance, 
as  they  reflected  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

"  I  will  go  instantly  to  the  council,"  said  Er- 
nest, rising.  "  I  will  throw  myself  at  their  feet, 
and  I  will  disclose  every  thing.'* 

"  And  by  so  doing,  seal  your  father's  fate  ! 
Hear  me,  Ernest.  Will  your  confessing  your- 
self a  traitor  save  your  father  ?  Will  it  not  rather 
hasten  his  fall  ?  He  is  accused  of  having  aided 
your  escape ;  and,  though  a  late  edict  makes  it 
penal  to  connive  at  the  escape  of  a  criminal,  he 
cannot  be  punished  unless  we  were  really  guilty, 
and  we  are  not  proved  so.  They  can  bring  no 
overt-act  against  you,  especially ;  and,  as  long 
as  it  remains  possible  that  you  may  be  innocent, 
they  will  not  dare  to  punish  your  father." 

"  But  that  fatal  letter.  He  there  said  ex- 
pressly, that  he  forgave  me  for  having  joined 
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you,  and  that  he  sent  money  to  aid  me  to  escape 
to  another  country.'* 

"  Then  all  is  over ;  for  no  doubt  Giacomo 
has  already  given  that  letter  to  the  leader  of  the 
troops,  and " 

"  No.  Hush  !  there  he  is;  he  has  it  still  in 
his  hand." 

Rodolph  looked  in  the  direction  Ernest  point- 
ed out,  and  saw  the  decrepit  old  man  creeping 
slowly  down  the  avenue,  apparently  reading  the 
fatal  letter,  which  he  held  open  in  his  hand,  and 
which  he  had  not  given  to  the  leader  of  the 
troops,  as  he  hoped  to  get  a  higher  reward  by 
presenting  it  himself  to  the  senate.  The  distance 
was  so  great  when  Ernest  first  spoke,  that  Ro> 
dolph  would  not  have  distinguished  him;  but 
Ernest  saw  him  plainly ;  for  every  line  in  his 
figure  appeared  to  the  unhappy  youth,  marked 
in  the  clear  blue  sky  with  frightful  distinctness, 
and  all  his  proportions  seemed  magnified  to 
gigantic  dimensions.  Ernest's  lips  quivered,  his 
teeth  were  set,  and  his  eye-balls  distended,  but 
his  gaze  was  fixed  steadily  on  Giacomo. 

« If  that  be  the  letter,"  said  Rodolph,  "  they 
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cannot  have  seen  it ;  for,  once  seen,  tliey  would 
not  trust  it  out  of  their  hands.  There  is  yet  time, 
if  we  could  stop  him." 

"  Demon,"  said  Ernest,  in  a  deep  suppressed 
tone ;  "  would  you  tempt  me  to  murder  ! " 

"  Your  own  heart  tempts  you,  not  I.  Nay,  do 
not  shrink ;  for,  if  he  pass  this  spot  alive,  you  will 
have  slain  your  father  !  " 

Giacomo  had  now  finished  the  letter;  he  folded 
it  up,  and  advanced  at  a  brisker  pace.  Ernest 
and  Rodolph  were  both  armed  with  loaded  pis- 
tols, which  they  had  provided  themselves  with,  and 
Ernest's  eyes  glanced  at  his  own,  as  Giacomo  ap- 
proached ;  he  drew  it  from  his  belt,  he  hesitated, 
another  instant,  and  it  would  be  too  late.  He 
drew  his  breath  short  and  thick,  and  looked 
wildly  round ;  then  raised  the  murderous  instru- 
ment and  fired.  The  aim  was  but  too  sure.  Gia- 
como sprang  from  the  ground,  and  fell  back 
without  a  groan.  His  murderer  instantly  rushed 
from  his  concealment,  and  stood  before  his  vic- 
tim, aghast,  the  fatal  weapon  still  smoking  in 
his  hand.  His  hair  rose  from  his  head,  his  eyes 
were  fixed,  and  every  nerve  quivering ;  yet  there 
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he  stood,  as  though  hardening  into  stone,  one 
only  thought  absorbing  every  faculty.  He  was 
roused  by  the  voice  of  Agnes.  She  had  fol- 
lowed Giacomo,  to  endeavour  to  dissuade  him 
from  giving  the  letter  to  the  Council,  and  had 
witnessed  the  horrid  scene. 

"  Oh  Ernest ! "  cried  she,  "  what  have  you 
done?" 

"  I  am  lost ;  I  have  committed  murder !  " 
shouted  he,  "  a  deadly  sin ;  but  it  shall  not  be 
in  vain."  And  stooping  over  the  body,  he 
opened  the  vest,  and  took  thence  the  fatal  letter. 
"  There  !  "  cried  he,  as  he  tore  it  to  pieces,  and 
swallowed  it,  "  that  shall  not  now  appear  in 
evidence  against  my  father." 

"  We  must  fly;"  said  llodolph  :  "  The  shot 
will  alarm  the  peasants.     Come,  Ernest." 

Ernest  stood  as  one  stupified  :  "  For  the  sake 
of  your  father,"  continued  Rodolph. 

Ernest  looked  at  him  wildly,  and  then  burst- 
ing into  a  frightful  laugh,  "  Yes,  yes,  that  is  the 
word,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  corpse;  "  you 
see  what  I  can  do  for  the  sake  of  my  father." 

"You  must  keep  our  pm'suers  at  bay,  Agnes," 
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resumed  Rodolph ;  "  and  you  will  find  tts  in 
the  mines  of  Idria ;  "  so  saying,  they  plunged 
amongst  the  trees. 

The  footsteps  approached  rapidly,  and  as 
they  drew  near  they  seemed  to  be  those  of  a 
great  number  of  persons.  Agnes  recollected 
that  a  crowd  of  peasants  who  loved  and  revered 
Bernardi  as  their  benefactor  and  father,  had  as- 
sembled round  the  villa  at  the  news  of  his  cap- 
ture, and  she  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  they  who 
were  coming.  "  They  imist  be  found,"  thought 
Agnes,  in  agony ;  "  the  wood  will  be  searched 
directly,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  escape, 
what  will  become  of  them?''  Suddenly  the 
thought  struck  her,  that  if  she  avowed  herself 
the  murderer,  they  would  seek  no  further.  She 
considered  this  idea  inspiration,  and  seized  the 
pistol.  Not  a  moment  was  allowed  her  for  re- 
flection.    She  was  instantly  surrounded. 

"  Cospetto  di  Baccof"  cried  the  peasants, 
crowding  round  the  body  :  "  Sight  of  horror  ! 
who  has  done  this  deed  ?  " 

"  I,"  said  Agnes,  firmly. 

At  the  same  moment  they  raised  the  corpse, 
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and  its  ghastly  eyes  glared  upon  her.  Long  as  she 
had  heen  trained  in  the  paths  of  dissimulation, 
she  shuddered  at  avowing  herself  a  murderess. 
Her  feelings  were  already  wound  up  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  she  could  not  bear  that  look  : 
— she  shrieked  and  fainted. 

Giacomo  was  quite  dead  ;  the  ball  had  passed 
through  his  heart ;  and  the  peasants,  who  knew 
not  of  his  treachery,  thronged  round  him  with 
exclamations  of  pity  and  lamentations,  whilst 
they  showered  execrations  on  his  destroyer. 
Agnes,  however,  heard  them  not ;  and  she  and 
her  supposed  victim  were  conveyed,  apparently 
alike  insensible,  to  the  town. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Oh  momentary  grace  of  mortal  man, 

Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God, 

Who  builds  his  hopes  in  air  of  your  fair  looks, 

Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast, 

Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down 

Into  the  fatal  bosom  of  the  deep  I 

Old  Play. 

Great  was  the  sensation  excited  at  Trieste 
by  the  seizure  of  Bernardi.  Calamities  never 
appear  so  formidable  as  when  they  assail 
those  of  our  own  condition  ;  and  the  merchants 
of  the  town,  who  would  have  viewed  with  in- 
difference the  execution  of  a  hundred  Carbo- 
nari upon  the  slightest  suspicion,  were  horror- 
struck  at  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the 
Austrians  had  treated  Bernardi.  All  business 
was  suspended;  men  gathered  together  in 
knots,  whispering  and  murmuring;  half  inclined 
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to  rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  justice,  and 
half  afraid  to  provoke  the  indignation  of  their 
masters.  The  mine  was  laid,  ready  to  explode 
at  the  slightest  spark ;  but  no  one  liked  to  be  the 
first  to  apply  the  match.  Many,  indeed,  dis- 
believed the  report  altogether ;  it  seemed  an 
anomaly  quite  beyond  comprehension,  that  a 
man,  so  honourable  in  his  actions,  and  so  just 
in  all  his  dealings,  a  sober,  quiet  citizen,  whose 
good  sense  and  prudence  had  never  before  been 
doubted,  and  whose  wealth,  beyond  every  thing 
else,  was  a  pledge  for  his  loyalty,  should  asso- 
ciate with  a  wild  lawless  set,  like  the  Carbonari, 
whose  only  objects  were  anarchy  and  plunder. 
The  Catholics  shook  their  heads,  and  whispered 
that  the  devil  was  given  power  over  heretics ; 
whilst  the  Protestants  were  covered  with  mor- 
tification and  shame,  Snd  the  chm-ch  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsberg  was  hung  with  black. 

It  was  perhaps  Bernardi's  besetting  sin,  that 
he  set  too  high  a  value  on  the  opinions  of  men ; 
and  he  was  punished  by  a  sort  of  poetical  jus- 
tice, very  common  in  real  life,  precisely  where 
he  most  felt  it.     Bernardi  would  have  borne 
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the  loss  of  fortune  or  station  unmoved,  if  he  had 
known  that  even  in  adversity  he  was  respected ; 
nay,  perhaps,  he  would  have  had  a  sort  of  pride 
in  showing  how  philosophically  he  could  endure 
the  ordinary  misfortunes  of  life  ;  but,  to  lose  his 
rank  in  society,  and  to  be  censured  instead  of 
being  admired,  was  what  he  was  not  prepared 
for,  and  he  suffered  accordingly.  He  was  now 
the  mark  for  the  slow,  unmoving  finger  of  scorn, 
to  point  at ;  he  was  stared  at  as  a  monster  of 
iniquity,  and  he  heard  exclamations  of  pity 
passing  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Is  it  possible 
for  a  proud  man  to  undergo  a  severer  torture  ? 

If  Bernardi  had  writhed  under  the  gaze  of 
the  curious  multitude,  his  pangs  were  increased 
tenfold  when  he  found  his  ancient  friends  and 
colleagues,  with  the  very  General  whom  he  had 
so  hospitably  entertained  at  his  table,  sitting  in 
judgment  against  him. 

The  General  spoke  first :  "  I  am  sorry,  Signor 
Bernardi,"  said  he,  "  to  see  you  thus.  When 
we  last  parted,  I  did  not  expect  that  when  we 
again  met,  you  would  be  brought  before  me  as 
a  prisoner  !  " 
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Bernard! 's  heart  swelled  to  his  eyes,  and  it 
was  only  by  a  violent  effort  that  he  suppressed 
his  tears. 

"  You  are  accused,"  continued  the  General, 
"of  having  aided  in  the  extraordinary  escape 
of  your  son  ;  and,  in  short,  of  being  linked  with 
the  Carbonari." 

Indignation  now  restored  to  Bernardi  the 
use  of  speech.  "  I  am  not  linked  w  ith  the  Car- 
bonari," said  he  :  "those  vile  wretches,  who,  when 
they  chose  the  appellation  of  "  Coal-dealers," 
the  lowest  and  most  contemptible  of  the  Nea- 
politan population,  showed  that  they  enter- 
tained a  just  feeling  of  themselves ;  I  hate  them, 
and  I  hate  their  principles.  I  am  degraded  if 
I  am  suspected  of  any  co-operation  with  them  ! " 

"  Virulence  is  not  argument,  Signor,"  said 
Otto  ;  "  and  we  have  undoubted  evidence  of  the 
facts." 

"  If  you  have  evidence  to  prove  me  linked 
with  the  Carbonari,  the  witnesses  are  suborned ; 
they  are  perjured,  and  false.  If  they  speak  truth 
I  defy  them  to  injure  me." 

"That  we  shall  see,"  said  the  General.     "  I 

VOL,    I  J.  H 
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am  sorry,  Signor,  that  my  duty  obliges  me  to 
seem  harsh,  but  the  informations  which  have 
been  laid  against  you  are  such,  that  I  cannot 
pass  them  by  unnoticed,  and  I  must  examine 
the  witnesses.*' 

"  Let  them  be  called,"  exclaimed  Bernardi, 
firmly  ;    "  I  do  not  fear  them." 

"  Nor  must  you  feel  hurt,"  said  the  General 
compassionately,  "if  they  should  be  persons 
whom  you  do  not  expect;  even  members  of  your 
family." 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  subpoenaed  my  wife  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  God  forbid  !  I  merely  meant  to 
prepare  you.  Every  one  called  upon  in  such  a 
case  must  tell  all  he  knows." 

Bernardi  assented ;  and  when  Father  Raphael 
came  into  Court,  he  turned  smiling  to  the  Ge- 
neral, with  a  look  which  seemed  to  imply,  that 
his  presence  did  not  occasion  him  any  great 
surprise. 

The  Father  was  strictly  examined,  but  his  evi- 
dence was  of  little  moment.  It  was,  however, 
precisely  of  that  equivocal  description  which 
might  be  viewed  in  different  lights  according  to 
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the  prejndices  of  the  hearer;  and  which,  hke  a 
cipher,  though  nothing  in  itself,  was  calculated 
to  add  prodigiously  to  the  weight  of  that  which 
went  before. 

Bernard!  heard  him  with  patience  ;  and  when 
he  had  done,  made  an  animated  appeal  to  the 
Court :  "  And  is  it  on  evidence  such  as  this," 
said  he,  addressing  the  General,  as  he  finished 
speaking,  "  that  you  venture  to  arrest  a  man  of 
wealth  and  respectability  ?  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
convict  an  old  fish-woman,  or  an  Austrian  cor- 
poral !  " 

The  burghers  looked  at  each  other,  and  began 
to  whisper  amongst  themselves.  The  General 
saw  their  hesitation  with  alarm,  as  he  trembled 
for  the  power  of  Austria,  should  they  be  inclined 
to  revolt. 

"  We  have  other  evidence,"  said  he :  "  Call 
Giacomo ! " 

"  Giacomo  !  "  ejaculated  Bernardi,  overpow- 
ered at  finding  his  old,  and  supposed  faithful 
servant,  cited  to  appear  as  a  witness  against  him. 

"  You  see  he  fears  him^^^  cried  Otto,  address- 
ing the  burghers. 

H  2 
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"  No,'*  said  Bernard  i :  "  1  do  not  fear  his 
evidence ;  for  even  if  I  had  any  thing  to  conceal, 
I  would  pledge  my  life  on  Giacomo's  fidelity ; 
but  I  regret  that  such  a  poor  infirm  old  man 
should  be  dragged  hither  upon  such  an  errand." 

"  Why  does  he  not  come?"  asked  the  Gene- 
ral, impatiently :  "  Call  Giacomo  !  " 

A  confused  murmur  ran  through  the  Court  ; 
at  first  faint,  and  scarcely  perceptible,  but  in- 
creasing every  moment,  like  a  gathering  tempest, 
till  at  last  it  burst  in  frightful  fury. 

"  He  is  dead  !  He  is  murdered !  "  shouted  se- 
veral voices  at  the  same  instant:  "Justice  !  jus- 
tice on  the  murderer  f " 

Bernardi  shuddered,  and  turned  away  his 
head,  as  he  saw  the  supposed  criminal  borne  in, 
covered  with  a  huge  cloak. 

^'  Remove  that  mantle  !  "  said  the  General ; 
and  a  sudden  thrill  of  horror  told  that  his  com- 
mands were  obeyed.  "  ft  must  be  Ernest," 
thought  Bernardi;  and  turning  slowly  to  cast 
one  last  look  on  his  beloved,  though  guilty  son, 
his  e3^es  fell  on  the  inanimate  form  of  Agnes ; 
and  he  shrieked  with  surprise.     Agnes  lay  ap- 
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parently  a  corpse ;  her  hand  still  grasping  the 
fatal  pistol ;  her  form  was  symmetry  itself;  and 
her  fine  features,  now  pale  as  death,  looked  as 
though  chiselled  out  of  marble  :  her  whole  ap- 
pearance, indeed,  resembled  that  of  a  beautiful 
statue,  and  a  mm-mur  of  compassion  ran  through 
the  crowd  as  they  gazed  upon  her  loveliness. 

"  Where  is  the  murderer  !  "  asked  the  Ge- 
neral, looking  round. 

"  There  !  there  !  "  reiterate^l  the  peasants, 
pointing  to  Agnes. 

"  That  girl  ?  impossible  !  " 

"  She  has  avowed  the  fact." 

"  Then  she  must  have  done  it  to  screen  the 
real  criminal.  She  has  not  even  strength  to  fire 
such  a  pistol  as  that.     Give  me  the  weapon." 

His  orders  were  obeyed ;  and  when  he  had 
examined  it  carefully,  he  pointed  out  to  Otto, 
the  arms  of  the  Count  Mancini  stamped  on  the 
barrel,  with  the  Carbonari  countersign,  "  Mi- 
nerva." 

"  If  that  girl  committed  the  crime,  she  must 
be  a  Carbonaro  in  disguise,"  said  the  General, 
^*  and  have  stolen  the  pistols  of  her  leader." 
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"  But  why,"  asked  Otto,  "  should  she  sacrifice 
herself  for  Rodolph  ?  " 

"  Her  father  is  one  of  his  band ;  and  so,  I  fear, 

is  her  lover  also.    Hence,  without  supposing  any 

.  extraordinary  attachment  to  the  Carbonari  chief, 

we  may  divine  her  motives ;  and  we  all  know 

what  women  will  endure  for  those  they  love  !  " 

Agnes  now  began  to  revive ;  but  all  that  had 
passed  seemed  to  her  like  a  hideous  dream.  She 
looked  wildly  round  the  Court,  for  she  could 
not  divine  where  she  was ;  and  then,  throwing 
back  her  long  black  hair,  which  hung  in  thick 
and  glossy  ringlets  on  her  shoulders,  she  put  her 
hand  to  her  forehead,  and  seemed  to  try  to 
bring  back  her  recollection. 

"  Question  her,  now,"  whispered  Otto : 
"  She  may  let  some  words  escape  ere  her  scat- 
tered senses  are  quite  recovered,  which  may 
give  a  clue." 

"  That  thought  was  worthy  an  Inquisitor," 
said  the  General ;  "  thank  God,  it  was  not 
mine  !     Give  the  poor  girl  fair  play." 

During  this  pause,  Bernardi's  emotion  was 
beyond  expression  ;    he  watched  every  move- 
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ment  of  Agnes ;  he  listened  with  intense  agony 
to  the  short,  quick  sobs  with  which  she  caught 
her  breath ;  and  he  trembled  at  the  wildness  of 
her  eyes.  "  She  will  betray  him  unconsciously," 
thought  he.  Still  Agnes  did  not  speak.  At 
length  the  General  addressed  her :  "  Do  you 
know  the  murderer  of  Giacomo  ?  "  Agnes  trem- 
bled violently ;  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  fatal  pistol 
which  he  still  held  in  his  hand,  and  an  involun- 
tary shudder  crept  over  her  frame. 

"  Compose  yourself,  Mademoiselle,*^  said  the 
General.  "  Hand  her  a  seat,  and  a  glass  of 
water.  Now,  Mademoiselle  Veroni,  we  ask  you, 
wJio  murdered  this  poor  old  man?'' 

"  I  cannot  tell  you." 

"  Recollect  yourself,  and  remember,  that  by 
concealing  the  guilty  you  may  injure  the  inno- 
cent." 

"  He  is  innocent,"  exclaimed  Agnes,  with  an 
hysterical  laugh.     "  He  did  not  do  it." 

"Who?     Rodolph?" 

"  Rodolph  !  "  shrieked  Agnes,  "  where  is 
Rodolph  ?  "  and  looking  wildly  round,  she  went 
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into  such  violent  hysterics,  that  she  was  obHged 
to  be  carried  out  of  court. 

"  At  Rome,  she  would  be  put  on  the  caval- 
letto,"  said  Otto,  gloomily. 

"  Shame  !  shame  !  "  exclaimed  the  General, 
provoked  beyond  all  self-controul.  "  Have  you 
a  mother,  or  have  you  daughters,  that  you  can 
even  mention  the  torture  to  one  so  young  and 
lovely  ?  " 

"  Shame !  shame  !  "  echoed  the  burghers. 
The  confusion  became  excessive.  Some  whis- 
pered that  Giacomo  had  been  murdered  by  the 
Austrians,  because  he  would  not  accuse  his  mas- 
ter; and  some,  that  the  whole  was  a  plan  to 
subvert  the  liberties  of  Trieste.  The  public 
feeling  was  clearly  against  the  soldiers ;  and  the 
General,  fearing  thatBernardi  would  be  rescued, 
ordered  him  back  to  prison,  to  be  re-examined 
another  day. 

Still  the  whole  town  continued  in  a  ferment  ; 
exaggerated  rumours  of  what  had  passed  flew  from 
mouth  to  mouth ;  the  entire  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation was  in  commotion ;  and,  as  Bernardi  was 
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very  much  beloved  by  the  lower  orders,  they 
demanded  vehemently  that  he  should  be  set  at 
liberty.  The  General  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  quell  the  insurrection  ;  he  kept  the 
troops  under  arms  the  whole  night,  and  gal- 
lopped  to  and  fro  incessantly.  In  the  bustle 
Agnes  was  quite  forgotten ;  and  as  no  orders 
had  given  to  detain  her,  she  was  set  at  liberty 
as  soon  as  she  recovered  from  her  fit.  The  poor 
girl  was  so  ill  that  she  could  scarcely  move,  and 
was  reluctant  to  leave  the  shelter  of  even  a  pri- 
son. She  was  literally  turned  out,  however,  as 
the  persons  in  whose  charge  she  had  been  left 
were  as  much  afraid  of  offendnig  the  Austrians 
by  severity  as  by  indulgence;  and  they  sus- 
pected, as  the  General  had  never  been  so  negli- 
gent before,  and  as  he  had  shown  her  so  much 
indulgence  on  the  trial,  that  the  omission  was 
intentional,  and  that  if  they  suffered  her  to  stay 
they  should  incur  his  anger. 

*'  The  thing  is  clear,"  said  one.     "  The  Ge- 
neral has  pity  on  a  handsome  girl ;  and,  though 
he  did  not  like  to  discharge  her  openlv,  he  will 
be  glad  to  find  that  she  has  escaped." 
h5 
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Agnes  was  accordingly  turned  into  the  streets. 
It  was  near  ten  at  night,  and  the  cries  and  shouts 
of  the  multitude  rose  with  deafening  clamour 
from  every  side.  Agnes  shuddered;  she  wished 
to  fly;  but  she  knew  not  where  to  go.  Suddenly 
the  shouts  grew  louder,  and  a  group  of  half 
tipsy  men  surrounded  her,  who  insisted  on  her 
crying,  "Down  with  the  Austrians."  They 
left  her,  however,  trembling  and  half  dead  with 
fear,  to  seize  on  some  fresh  passer  by,  whom 
they  compelled  to  reiterate  the  exclamation. 

Pale,  and  nearly  fainting,  Agnes  leaned 
against  one  of  the  projecting  pillars  of  a  large 
mansion,  careless  of  her  fate,  till  she  was  roused 
by  fresh  shouts ;  and,  dreading  the  return  of  the 
party  who  had  before  insulted  her,  she  fled  she 
knew  not  whither.  Instinctively,  she  turned  to- 
wards the  villa ;  and,  as  she  retraced  her  steps 
towards  this,  her  once  happy  home,  her  terror 
increased  every  moment,  for  several  persons 
spoke  to  her  as  she  passed,  and  some  of  the 
soldiers  roughly  offered  to  see  her  home;  but  she 
shrank  with  indescribable  horror  from  their  bold 
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looks,  and  coarser  compliments  to  her  beauty, 
and  fled,  with  all  the  speed  her  trembling  limbs 
would  allow,  from  the  proffered  civility.  Alone 
and  miserable  as  she  was,  the  road  seemed  end- 
less ;  and  her  suspense,  relative  to  the  fate,  both 
of  Bernardi  and  Ernest ;  the  agitation  she  had 
endured ;  and  the  bodily  fatigue  she  had 
sustained,  so  completely  overwhelmed  her,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  she  contrived  to  reach  the 
villa.  When  she  did,  she  attempted  to  gain 
admittance ;  but  the  door  was  closely  barred 
igainst  her.  She  knocked,  and  knocked  again  ; 
but  not  the  least  notice  was  taken  of  her  suppli- 
cations. It  was  winter;  the  night  was  damp 
and  chill,  and  a  piercing  wind  blew  towards  the 
sea,  with  that  peculiar  sharpness  which,  strange 
to  say,  is  only  felt  in  the  warm  climates  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  Agnes  had  not  tasted  food  for 
many  hours;  she  was  faint  for  want;  but  the 
complete  exhaustion  of  her  bodily  strength 
seemed  to  increase  the  sensibility  of  her 
nerves,  which  felt  like  strings  of  fire,  spread- 
ing through  a  frame  of  stone.     Again,  Agnes 
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knocked  vehemently ;  she  paused ;  all  was  silent, 
save  the  wind  which  murmured  hoarsely 
through  the  trees.  Agnes  listened  till  she 
fancied  the  dry  branches,  rattling  against  each 
other,  and  mingled  with  the  distant  roar  of  the 
sea,  sounded  like  the  suppressed  muttering  of  a 
human  voice.  Terrified  at  the  thought,  she 
knocked  again  with  added  vehemence ;  and,  as 
the  sounds  seemed  to  approach,  she  screamed  in 
agon}^  Now  she  fancied  she  heard  a  slight 
noise  within  the  dwelling ;  she  listened,  fearing 
to  breathe,  lest  she  should  lose  the  welcome 
sound ;  the  noise  increased,  and  Agnes  stood, 
every  faculty  absorbed  in  that  of  hearing,  listen- 
ing with  such  intense  anxiety,  that  every  mur- 
mur felt  like  a  blow  inflicted  on  the  naked 
nerve.  The  sounds  became  more  distinct ;  se- 
veral bolts  creaked  hoarsely  as  they  were 
drawn  back;  a  key  grated  in  the  lock,  and  at 
length  the  door  opened.  Agnes'  heart  beat  with 
joy,  and  she  sprang  forward,  to  obtain  shelter. 
She  was  however  stopped  upon  the  threshold. 

"  What  want  you  here  ?  "  cried  the  Signora, 
placing  her  hand  on  Agnes'  shoulder  to  push 
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her  back,  and  regarding  her  sternly,  whilst  her 
withered  face  looked  still  more  hideous  than 
usual,  from  the  ill-nature  which  it  expressed, 
and  from  the  faint  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
taper  which  she  held  in  her  other  hand.  "  Are 
you  not  satisfied  ?  You  have  destroyed  my  hus- 
band and  his  son  by  your  cursed  arts;  and  now 
you  want  to  ruin  me  !  " 

«•  Ruin  you  !  "  said  Agnes,  faintly,  holding  by 
the  door-post  to  save  herself  from  falling. 

"  Yes  ;  ruin  me.  I've  found  you  out  at  length. 
You  have  sold  yourself  to  the  evil  spirit,  and 
you  will  bring  destruction  upon  every  body  who 
harbours  you.  No  good  has  come  to  this  house 
since  you  entered  it,  I'm  sure." 

Agnes  could  bear  no  more,  and  she  sank 
upon  the  ground.  The  Signora  tried  to  remove 
her  from  the  threshold ;  but  Agnes,  with  an 
energ}^  which  seemed  like  the  last  effort  of  ex- 
piring life,  clung  to  the  door-post. 

"  Mercy  !  mercy  !  "  murmured  she,  looking 
up  imploringly  in  the  face  of  her  persecutor. 
"  Let  me  stay  this  one  night." 

"Mercy,  indeed,"  said  the   Signora,    "Tve 
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no  mercy,    I  assure  you,  for  such  vagabonds ! 
Begone !  " 

Then,  with  a  violent  effort  she  tore  the  unfor- 
tunate Agnes  from  her  last  support,  and  thrust- 
ing her  into  the  road,  cruelly  re-locked  and  re- 
bolted  the  door  against  her. 

Avarice  is  the  only  passion  which  increases 
w  ith  age ;  and,  as  it  grows,  it  spreads  through 
every  fibre,  contracting  the  soul  within  its  iron 
grasp,  till  it  has  effectually  closed  the  breast 
against  every  other  feeling.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  Signora  Bernardi.  Vanity,  or  rather 
the  wish  to  shine  in  the  eyes  of  her  English 
guests,  and  love  for  her  husband,  were  the  last 
sensations  that  resisted  the  encroachments  of 
the  incubus.  They  had  successively  given  up 
their  posts,  and  it  now  ruled  uncontrolled.  It 
v/as  avarice,  then,  that  made  the  Signora  so 
obstinately  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  Agnes;  for 
she  thought,  if  she  could  thus  rid  herself  of  the 
charge,  the  remainder  of  the  sum  paidbyVeroni 
would  become  her  own,  as  it  seemed  probable 
that  he,  at  least,  would  never  bs  able  to  call 
her  to  an  account. 
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Wretched  indeed  were  the  sensations  of  the 
unfortunate  Agnes.  When  the  cold  night  air 
slowly  recalled  her  fleeting  senses,  she  rose,  and 
looked  wildly  around.  All  that  had  passed 
seemed  but  as  a  frightful  dream ;  she  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  head,  and  tried  to  recollect 
where  she  was ;  the  chill  breeze  seemed  to  con- 
geal the  very  marrow  of  her  bones ;  she  shivered, 
her  limbs  trembled  beneath  her  weight,  and  her 
teeth  chattered  in  her  head.  Instinct  taught 
lier  to  seek  for  shelter ;  and,  involuntarily,  she 
re-approached  the  villa.  Instantly  the  recollection 
of  what  had  passed  flashed  like  a  bolt  of  fire 
through  her  brain ;  and,  uttering  a  shrill  and 
piercing  shriek,  she  fled  up  the  mountain  in 
despair. 

Long  did  that  shrill  and  piercing  cry  ring  in 
the  ears  of  the  Signora,  who  instinctively  de- 
scended, and  again  opened  the  door.  It  was  then 
too  late,  for  Agnes  had  disappeared,  and  they 
never  met  again. 

Wildly  did  the  wretched  fugitive  fly,  though 
she  knew  not  whither  she  would  go.  The  an- 
guish of  her  soul  overcame  the  weariness  of  her 
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body,  and  she  fled,  uttering  cries  which  mingled 
strongly  with  the  howling  of  the  coming  storm. 
The  wind,  called  at  Trieste  the  horra  nous, 
burst  in  fearful  gusts  through  the  trees.  It  was 
as  a  mighty  sword  cutting  all  before  it.  Agnes 
was  insensible  to  its  fury,  the  wildness  of  incipi- 
ent madness  filled  her  soul,  and  the  cruelty  of 
her  fellow-creatures  had  left  her  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  war  of  elements.  Instinctively  she  fled 
towards  Idria,  where  alone  she  could  hear  of 
Ernest,  and  for  some  distance  the  agony  of  her 
mind  lent  her  strength.  There  is  a  point,  how- 
ever, beyond  which  nature  cannot  go ;  and  Ag- 
nes at  length  fell,  from  absolute  exhaustion.  It 
was  midnight,  that  hour  when  the  imagination 
peoples  the  air  with  phantoms ;  and  Agnes  was 
not  insensible,  though  she  lay  in  that  fearful 
state  of  dreamy  existence,  when  the  mind, 
though  still  keenly  sensitive  itself,  seems  to  lose 
all  power  longer  to  animate  the  body,  and  is 
yet  doomed  to  hover  over  it,  like  life  chained 
to  death. 

Hideous  visions  flitted  before  the  fancy  of 
Agnes,  as  she  lay  in  this  trance-like  state.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  and  open,  but  she  no  longer 
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possessed  the  faculty  of  sight.  She  knew  the 
forms  that  floated  around  her  were  delusions,  but 
she  had  no  power  to  fly  from  their  influence. 
The  vampyre-bat  seemed  to  flap  his  leathern 
wings  over  her  head,  the  shrill  cry  of  the  were- 
wolf to  ring  in  her  ears,  and  frightful  imps  to 
flutter  around  her,  buzzing  like  monstrous  in- 
sects fighting  in  the  air.  The  shapes  seemed 
to  become  larger,  they  pressed  on  closer  and 
closer,  grinning  with  hateful  malice  in  her  face, 
till  they  almost  touched  it.  One  stretched  out 
its  long  bony  fingers,  which  rattled,  as  it  drew 
them  forth,  till  she  fancied  that  they  clutched 
her  heart  in  then*  strong  grasp ;  then,  and  with 
a  pang,  which  seemed  the  last  throe  of  expiring 
life,  recollection  fled. 

How  long  she  had  lain  in  this  state,  she  knew 
not;  but,  when  she  recovered  her  senses,  the 
first  sounds  that  caught  her  ears  were  those 
of  creaking  wheels,  trampling  horses,  and,  in 
short,  the  usual  noises  accompanying  the  move- 
ments of  a  large  waggon,  along  a  rough  road  ; 
whilst  she  herself  was  evidently  being  carried 
forward  in  the  jolting  vehicle. 

The  gay  song  of  the  Croatian  waggoner,   as 
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he  cracked  his  long  whip  over  his  horses  (which, 
however,  he  took  care  not  to  touch),  next  in- 
spired her  with  a  feehng  of  hope ;  and,  looking 
round,  she  found  that  she  was  in  one  of  those 
immense  and  heavy  waggons  which  are  employed 
to  convey  sugar,  coiFee,  lemons,  and  all  the  other 
luxuries  of  the  West,  from  Trieste  to  Vienna. 
Poor  Agnes,  faint  from  fatigue  and  want  of  food, 
could  ill  bear  the  violent  shaking  of  this  convey- 
ance; she  tried  to  call  the  driver,  to  entreat 
him  to  stop,  but  her  voice  was  too  feeble  to  be 
heard,  amidst  the  multifarious  sounds  by  which 
she  was  surrounded,  and  she  was  compelled  to 
proceed,  enduring  a  degree  of  bodily  torture, 
however,  which  can  only  be  conceived  by  those 
who  have  ventured  in  an  Hungarian  car,  or  else 
upon  the  back  of  a  dromedary. 

After  travelling  several  hours  without  stop- 
ping, the  waggoner  checked  his  horses,  near  a 
small  miserable  looking  public-house  by  the 
roadside. 

"  Well,  meister  Karl,"  said  the  host,  "  have 
you  brought  us  any  thing  new  ?  " 

"  I've  brought  you  a  young  girl,  if  she's  not 
dead  by  the  way," 
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"  A  pretty  sort  of  merchandise,  by  the  holy 
Stephen." 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  she's  pretty  enough,  as  you 
may  see,"  said  the  waggoner,  taking  the  now 
almost  fainting  Agnes  in  his  arms,  and  carrying 
her  into  the  house. 

"  Aye,  aye,  let  meister  Karl  alone  for  finding 
out  a  beauty." 

"  1  have  been  long  looking  out  for  a  handsome 
wife,  and  now  I  trust  I  have  found  one ;  for  if 
she  likes  me  as  well  as  I  do  her,  when  I  come  this 
way  again — " 

"  It  will  be  a  match  !  "  said  the  host,  laughing, 
and  concluding  the  sentence  for  him. 

"  One  would  not  do  something  for  nothing 
you  know,"  continued  the  waggoner;  his  little 
bright  eyes  sparkling  with  all  the  cunning  pe- 
culiar to  his  country. 

Agnes  felt  her  blood  run  cold  at  this  con- 
versation, but  she  was  too  ill  to  speak  ;  and  she 
was  carried  into  the  house  almost  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  She  was  then  laid  upon  a  bed, 
and  such  simple  restoratives  as  offered  them- 
selves to  the  recollection  of  her  new  host  and 
hostess  were  admmistered.     For  some  hours,  a 
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deep  sleep,  almost  resembling  death,  blunted 
the  mental  and  bodily  tortures  of  Agnes,  and 
"  lapt  her  in  Elysium."  When  she  awoke 
however,  it  was  to  intolerable  pain ;  which  was 
succeeded  by  fear,  when  she  looked  around  her 
and  found  herself  in  a  strange  place.  The 
barbarous  dialect  of  her  hostess  when  she  ap- 
peared, far  from  removing  this  terror,  increased 
it,  and  poor  Agnes  fancied  herself  transported 
by  magic  to  a  new  world,  where  all  seemed  fresh 
and  strange.  Her  recollection,  however,  re- 
turned by  degrees,  and  she  found,  to  her  great 
surprize,  that  though  every  thing  was  changed, 
she  was  still  little  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
Trieste.  Indeed,  the  hill  which  rises  behind 
that  town,  seems  a  natural  barrier  to  divide  two 
different  hemispheres.  On  the  side  of  the 
Adriatic,  all  blooms  redolent  of  the  sweets  of  the 
sunny  and  glowing  South,  whilst  on  the  other 
side,  every  thing  bespeaks  the  cold  and  gloomy 
North.  The  country  is  bare  and  rocky  ;  rude 
masses  of  grey  limestone  project  over  the  roads, 
and  the  people  speak  a  barbarous  dialect,  which 
sounds  very  like  the  language  of  the  horses 
in  Gulliver. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


*Twa3  but  a  moment  that  he  stood  j 

Then  fled,  as  if  by  death  pursued  ; 

Yet,  in  that  moment,  o'er  his  soul, 

Winters  of  memory  seemed  to  roll ; 

And  gather,  in  that  drop  of  time, 

A  world  of  woe,  an  age  of  time.  Byron. 

When  Rodolph  tore  Ernest  from  the  spot 
where  the  murder  of  Giacomo  had  been  perpe- 
trated, the  infatuated  youth  absolutely  refused 
to  quit  that  neighbourhood  till  he  had  visited 
the  place  where  he  last  spoke  to  his  father. 
Remonstrance  was  quite  useless,  for  the  late 
events  had  made  him  desperate,  and  he  sprang 
from  Rodolph's  grasp,  and  rushed  madly 
towards  the  villa,  or  rather  towards  the  window 
through  which  they  had  escaped.  The  case- 
ment was  now  shattered,  and  they  entered  with- 
out difficulty;  but  they  stood  horror-struck   at 
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the  scene  which  presented  itself.  The  soldiers, 
either  accidentally  or  wantonly,  had  injured  and 
displaced  almost  every  article  of  furniture  in 
the  room.  Bernardi's  favourite  arm-chair  was 
upset  and  broken,  his  writing  desk  overturned, 
and  his  books  torn  and  scattered  about.  A  long 
stream  of  blood  lay  along  the  floor,  and  Er- 
nest's eyes  were  fixed  stedfastly  upon  this  san- 
guinary evidence  of  the  violence  which  had  been 
committed.  The  blood  formed  a  pool  near  the 
stove,  and  some  of  the  books  had  been  thrown 
carelessly  into  it;  one  was  open,  Ernest  picked 
it  up,  and  he  shuddered  to  find  that  it  was  the 
same  History  of  England  which  he  had  been 
reading  with  Agnes  the  morning  he  had  left  his 
home.  He  hastily  turned  to  the  well-remem- 
bered page ;  it  was  blistered  as  though  it  had 
been  wet  with  tears ;  Ernest  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  it  excited,  and  he  threw  the  book  from 
him  violently.  He  started  when  he  looked  at 
his  hands,  for  the  cover  of  the  book  was  soaked 
in  blood,  and  it  had  imparted  to  them  its  san- 
guine livery.  "  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  "  laughed  Er- 
nest, "  this  is  right ;  this  is  as  it  should  be.     I 
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am  a  murderer,  and  my  hands  are  steeped  in 
gore.  I  bear  the  mark  of  Cain  ;  he  also  was  a 
murderer,  you  know;  but  this  is  my  father's 
blood,  and  you  know  I  did  not  kill  my  father  !  " 
"  For  God's  sake  let  us  go,"  said  Rodolph ; 
"  we  shall  be  taken  !  " 

"  And  why  should  we  not  be  taken  ?  I  have 
committed  murder,  and  you  were  the  cause. 
We  are  both  guilty,  and  we  ought  to  perish. 
It  is  written,  'Blood  shall  have  blood;'  and  my 
life  is  forfeited  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man. — 
But  I  have  shed  no  blood ! — the  old  man  fell,  but 
he  did  not  bleed.  Yet  he  is  dead.  I  saw  him 
—  and  touched  him — and  he  was  cold — cold  as 
death — I  feel  it  here." 

Whilst  Ernest  thus  raved,  the  Signora,  who 
had  alone  remained  in  her  pillaged  mansion, 
heard  his  voice,  and  fearing  some  robbers  were 
about  to  complete  the  devastation  begun  by  the 
Austrians,  she  hastened  to  the  spot :  but  what 
lanojuaffe  can  describe  her  horror  when  she 
opened  the  door,  and  saw  Ernest  —  his  hair 
standing  almost  erect — his  face  pale  and  livid  — 
his  eves  wild,  and  nearlv  starting  from  his  head, 
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and  his  hands  stained  with  blood.  The  Signora 
shrieked,  and  would  have  flown  for  assistance ; 
but  Ernest  seized  her. 

"  Stay,  woman,"  said  he,  in  a  short,  quick, 
suppressed  voice ;  "  do  not  dare  to  stir.  Do 
you  know  whose  blood  this  is  ?  It  is  your  hus- 
band's —  my  father's  —  but  I  did  not  shed  it." 
His  voice  rose  almost  to  a  scream,  as  he  finished ; 
and  the  Signora,  looking  at  him,  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  Holy  Mary  !  he  is  mad  ! "  Then,  raising 
her  voice  to  its  utmost  pitch,  she  called  ^'Pietro  ! 
Qiacomo!'^ 

"  Ha !  ha ! "  cried  Ernest,  bursting  into  a 
horrid  laugh.  "  Call  Giacomo  !  but  he  cannot 
come.  Giacomo  ! "  exclaimed  he,  with  a  fright- 
full  yell :  "  Giacomo  !  "  and  releasing  the  terri- 
fied Signora  from  his  grasp,  he  rushed  through 
the  window,  followed  by  Rodolph.  Instinctively, 
he  fled  towards  the  place  appointed  for  the  ge- 
neral rendezvous ;  and,  when  arrived  there,  Ro- 
dolph contrived  to  give  him  an  anodyne  medi- 
cine, which  threw  him  into  a  species  of  lethargy, 
in  which  state  he  was  conveyed  as  a  dead  body, 
by  some  of  the  gang  disguised  as  monks,  to  a 
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place  of  re  treat  which  they  had  near  Idria  ;  pre- 
tending, when  questioned,  that  the  deceased  liad 
left  a  handsome  sum  to  their  monastery,  on  con- 
dition of  being  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Rock. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  Signora  was  suf- 
ficiently recovered  from  the  shock  she  had  expe- 
rienced to  be  able  to  call  for  assistance,  and 
when  she  did,  all  her  efforts  were  in  vain ;  she 
could  make  no  one  hear.  Notwithstanding  her 
fear,  avarice  still  predominated,  and  she  did  not 
dare  to  leave  her  dwelling,  lest  it  should  be  pil- 
laged. With  infinite  difficulty,  she  contrived 
to  fasten  the  shattered  doors  and  windows ;  and, 
carefully  locking  herself  in,  she  sate,  like  a 
lioness  crouching  in  her  den,  to  brood  over  her 
misfortunes,  till,  as  we  have  seen,  she  was  roused 
from  her  meditations  by  the  arrival  of  Agnes. 

We  left  that  unhappy  girl  enjoying  a  short 
respite  from  her  misery,  in  an  humble  inn  on 
the  road  to  Laybach.  Two  or  three  days 
elapsed  ere  she  was  able  to  leave  her  bed ;  and, 
when  she  did  contrive  to  join  her  host  and  host- 
ess at  their  meals,  she  was  disgusted  and  horror- 
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Struck  at  their  rough  jokes,  respecting  the  cha- 
ritable carrier  who  had  found  her  half  dead  by 
the  road  side,  and  saved  her  life,  by  bringing 
her  to  their  dwelling.  Their  jokes  grew  still 
more  broad  every  day ;  and,  as  she  found  that 
the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  they  ex- 
pected Karl  to  return,  she  resolved  not  to 
wait  his  arrival.  Where,  however,  was  she 
to  go?  She  knew  not  how  to  find  her  fa- 
ther; and  though  Rodolph  had  told  her  that 
Ernest  and  he  should  seek  refuge  in  the  mines 
at  Idria,  a  feeling  of  maidenly  delicacy  made 
her  shrink  from  joining  them.  Whilst  she 
was  deliberating  what  to  do,  (for  she  did  not 
dare  to  return  to  Trieste,)  a  group  of  pedlars 
entered  the  inn  kitchen;  and,  after  satisfying 
their  hunger,  they  began  to  talk  of  Giacomo's 
murder.  "  No  one  would  have  thought  of  the 
young  Signor,"  said  one ;  "  he  was  always  so 
kind-hearted." 

"  He  was  one  of  the  Burschen,*'  cried  an- 
other; "and  they  are  all  no  better  than  they 
should  be !  " 

"  I  think  nothing  of  his  joining  the  Carbo- 
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nari,"  resumed  another;  "but  to  murder  that 
poor  old  man  in  cold  blood  was  horrible.  I 
wonder  that  the  earth  does  not  open,  and  swal- 
low him  up  !   Such  a  wretch  is  too  vile  to  live !  " 

Agnes  sate  near  the  stove,  shrouded  in  a  large 
mantle,  (which  she  had  purchased  of  her  hostess 
in  exchange  for  a  large  gold  cross,  worth  about 
fifty  times  its  value,)  listening  to  this  conver- 
sation, every  word  of  which  was  a  dagger  to 
her  heart.  In  a  few  minutes,  they  changed 
the  subject  from  Ernest  to  Bernardi ;  and  they 
agreed  that  the  old  man  could  not  be  guilty  of 
the  murder. 

"Yet  some  say  it  will  go  hard  with  him," 
said  one ;  "  he  is  sent  to  Laybach,  at  any 
rate." 

"  What  was  tl>e  name  of  that  English  general 
that  coimnanded  the  troops  ?  "  asked  another. 

"  Trevallion.     He  also  is  at  Laybach." 

The  General  was  at  Laybach.  Agnes  recol- 
lected his  kindness,  and  resolved  to  throw  her- 
self upon  his  mercy.  "  At  any  rate,  he  will  per- 
mit me  to  see  Bernardi,"  thought  she;  and  de- 
lighted at  having  formed  a  plan  to  go  upon,  she 
I  2 
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forgot  all  the  difficulties  which  she  might  en- 
counter on  the  road.  She  had  no  money ;  and 
though  the  distance  to  Laybach  was  not  more 
than  thirty  miles,  she  had  been  so  little  used  to 
walking,  that  it  was  a  long  way  for  her  to  travel 
on  foot.  Any  thing,  however,  was  better  than 
staying  where  she  was ;  and  when  she  thought  of 
Karl,  she  felt  equal  to  any  exertion. 

Agnes  arose  the  following  morning  long  be- 
fore the  dawn;  and,  after  having  devoutly  re- 
commended herself  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  she 
contrived  to  escape  from  the  house  without  ob- 
servation. It  was  one  of  those  lovely  mornings 
in  very  early  spring,  when  nature  appears  to  be 
making  her  first  efPorts  to  shake  off  the  chains 
of  winter.  Birds  sang  cheerfully  from  every 
bough,  and  the  sheep  frolicked  gaily  on  the 
downs,  though  here  and  there  an  ewe,  with  a 
little  shivering  lamb  crouching  to  her  side,  re- 
minded the  beholder  of  the  earliness  of  the  sea- 
son by  the  feebleness  of  its  precocity;  and  a 
crisp,  shining  surface,  which,  hov/ever,  soon 
melted  into  glistening  dew-drops,  rested  on  the 
short  grass  and  leafless  branches.     At  length, 
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the  bright  sun  beamed  forth  in  all  its  glory, 
and  the  whole  landscape  glittered  with  liquid 
gems.  Agnes  walked  quickly  on,  for  her  mind 
felt  relieved  from  half  its  troubles,  and  her 
nerves  braced  by  the  fresh,  invigorating  breeze. 

After  walking  a  considerable  distance,  Agnes 
felt  faint  for  want  of  food,  and  asked  charity  at 
the  door  of  a  cottage.  The  woman  listened  to 
her  prayer,  and  readily  gave  her  such  simple 
fare  as  she  had  to  set  before  her ;  viz.  the  black 
bread  and  sour  wine  of  the  country.  Agnes 
partook  sparingly  of  both,  and,  after  reiterated 
thanks  was  departing,  when  the  woman  called 
her  back. 

"  Poor  young  thing,"  said  she ;  "you  do  not 
look  over  strong  for  such  a  journey  as  you  seem 
about.  Take  this  with  you;"  and  cutting  a 
slice  or  two  of  bread,  she  put  it  in  her  hand. 
Agnes  was  deeply  moved;  for  simple  kind- 
ness powerfully  affects  the  friendless.  She 
accepted  the  woman's  charitable  offer,  and, 
laden  with  this  humble  food,  proceeded  on  her 
way. 

The  road  was  rough  and  stony,  and  Agnes 
was  glad  to  rest  about  noon  day  by  the  side  of  a 
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crystal  stream,  which  ran  from  a  natural  cavern 
in  the  rock.  She  entered  this  opening,  and,  de- 
hghted  with  its  refreshing  coolness,  (for  the  sun 
now  cast  tremendous  heat,)  she  determined  to 
take  there  her  rustic  meal.  To  her  great  sur- 
prise, however,  she  found,  as  she  advanced,  that 
the  large  body  of  water  which  she  had  first  no- 
ticed, and  which,  in  fact,  formed  a  considerable 
river,  did  not  run  through  the  cavern,  but  welled 
out  of  the  ground,  close  to  its  mouth,  into  one 
broad  continued  stream ;  and,  as  she  looked  at 
this  natural  phenomenon,  she  remembered  what 
Ernest  had  told  her  of  the  subterranean  rivers, 
common  to  Carniola,  which  frequently  sink  into 
the  earth,  and  re-appear  at  the  distance  of  many 
miles.  She  wept  bitterly,  for  this  simple  cir- 
cumstance recalled  past  and  happy  days  to  her 
mind  :  "  Oh  !  "  cried  she,  "  that  I  could  but 
fancy  him  innocent  —  if  some  spirit  would  but 
whisper  that  I  should  be  happy ! "  At  this  mo- 
ment her  attention  was  attracted  by  a  strange, 
hideous  creature,  which  crawled,  or  rather 
walked,  out  of  the  water  towards  her.  Its  long, 
shining  body  was  like  that  of  a  mimic  crocodile. 
It  carried  aloft  its   head,    w^hich   appeared  as 
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though  decorated  with  a  coral  crown.  Its  legs 
were  furnished  with  broad  duck-like  feet,  and 
its  arms  with  fingers,  or  rather  claws.  The 
creature  was  altogether  of  a  pale  pink,  and  as  it 
advanced,  blindly  feeling  its  way,  Agnes  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  and  insurmountable  hor- 
ror ;  for  her  nerves  were  in  that  state  when  the 
most  trifling  incidents  produce  a  violent  effect. 
Besides  which,  though  on  ordinary  occasions 
she  possessed  great  courage  and  presence  of 
mind,  she  was  not  wholly  free  from  the  supersti- 
tion common  to  her  age  and  country ;  the  late 
events  had  contributed  to  weaken  her  fortitude ; 
and,  as  this  hideous  thing  crawled  towards  her, 
she  precipitately  fled,  leaving  her  little  store  of 
provision  behind.  It  was  the  Proteus  Anguinis, 
an  aquatic  creature  of  the  lizard  kind,  peculiar 
to  that  country,  which  Agnes  had  never  chanced 
to  see  before,  and  which  of  course  was  calculated 
to  inspire  terror. 

The  adventure  paralyzed  her  limbs,  and  al- 
most deprived  her  of  power  to  proceed.  Her 
nerves  were  already  in  a  strongly  excited  state, 
and  now  a  violent  trembling  took  possession  ol" 
her  frame.     Her  lips  quivered,   and  she  started 
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with  almost  convulsive  horror  at  every  sound. 
It  was  not  possible  to  proceed  far  in  this  state, 
and  when  she  reached  the  village  of  Adelsberg, 
she  endeavoured  in  vain  to  procure  there  a 
lodging  for  the  night.  It  was  impossible ;  all  the 
the  inns  were  full,  and  even  the  meanest  wine- 
houses  were  crowded  with  company,  for  it  was 
the  day  appointed  for  the  annual  fete,  in  a 
neighbouring  cavern  called  the  Grotto.  Poor 
Agnes  wandered  wearily  from  house  to  house,  till 
at  length,  quite  exhausted,  and  unable  to  pro- 
ceed any  further,  she  sought  for  refuge  in  the 
cavern  itself.  Entering  one  of  the  apertures  in 
the  rock  a  little  below  the  town,  she  slowly 
dragged  her  weary  limbs  along  a  rough  and 
broken  path;  through  the  fissures  of  which  a 
gleam  of  light  occasionally  fell  upon  the  dark 
waters  that  rolled  below.  Deep  and  dismal 
sounded  the  solemn  rushing  of  this  subterranean 
stream ;  and  to  the  heated  imagination  of  Agnes 
it  appeared  like  the  awful  river  of  the  dead, 
whilst  she  seemed  entering  the  regions  of  eter- 
nal gloom.  She  even  fancied  that  the  fearful 
inscription  over  the  gate  of  Dante's  Hell  glared 
before  her  eyes  in  letters  of  fire ;  and  that 
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*'  Lassat  oj:;ni  speranza,  vol  ch'  entrate," 

rang  in  her  ears  in  a  dull,  heavy,  yet  deep  voice. 
Still,  however,  she  proceeded;  and,  descending 
a  flight  of  steps,  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  she 
found  a  smooth  level  path  at  the  bottom,  which 
led  her  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  All  was  now 
dark,  save  a  faint  gleam  which  played  upon  the 
water.  Agnes  seated  herself  on  the  border  of 
the  stream,  and  began  to  meditate  upon  her 
fate.  At  her  feet  rolled  slowly  the  heav}'  waves 
of  the  gloomy  river,  dark  and  sullen  as  those  of 
Lethe ;  and  a  strong  and  almost  irresistible  im- 
pulse invited  her  to  throw  herself  into  them, 
and  to  let  the  dread  waters  of  oblivion  close  over 
her  for  ever. 

"  No,"  said  she,  (rising,  as  though  some  bodily 
exertion  were  necessary  to  enable  her  to  shake  off' 
the  evil  thoughts  which  clouded  her  mind,)  "  I 
will  not  despair  !  " 

The  rocks  echoed  the  word  "despair."  She 
felt  paralyzed  by  the  sound^  and  she  looked 
eagerly  for  some  means  to  leave  the  vici- 
nity of  that  dangerous  stream.  Her  eyes 
had  now  become  accustomed  to  the  darkness, 
I  5 
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and  she  discerned  a  slight  wooden  bridge,  which 
was  thrown  across  the  water.  She  passed  it, 
but  found  only  a  steep  acclivity,  in  which  were 
hewn  rough,  uneven  steps,  on  the  opposite  side. 
These  she  ascended,  and  with  difficulty  groped 
her  way  through  several  caverns ;  till,  guided  by 
a  faint  glimmering  light,  and  the  sound  of  mu- 
sic, she  reached  that  in  which  the  peasants  were 
holding  their  revel.  It  was  a  large  vaulted 
chamber,  like  the  hall  of  an  ancient  baronial 
castle,  the  floor  of  which  was  smooth  enough  for 
dancing  ;  whilst  the  walls  appeared  coated  with 
crystal  of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  as  they  re- 
flected the  flaring  light  of  innumerable  torches 
formed  of  pine-wood,  which  were  disposed  in 
diflerent  directions.  Groups  of  gaily-dressed 
peasants  were  scattered  about  the  place ;  some 
whirling  in  the  giddy  waltz,  and  some  reclining 
upon  the  stone  seats  which  spread  along  the 
walls;  all  laughing  and  talking  with  the  utmost 
gaiety.  Agnes  barely  glanced  at  this  scene  of 
wonder,  for,  amongst  the  voices  she  recognized 
one  which  filled  her  with  dread ;  it  was  that  of 
Karl  the  Croatian  carrier ;  and  the  moment  she 
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heard  it  she  fled  rapidly  and  invokmtarily 
through  a  succession  of  caverns,  till,  bewildered 
by  the  sudden  change  from  light  to  darkness, 
and  exhausted  by  her  previous  fatigue,  she  fell, 
almost  fainting,  against  the  rock.  Here  she  lay 
for  some  time,  quite  unable  to  proceed;  and 
here  she  endeavoured  to  collect  her  scattered 
senses. 

When  she  had  a  little  recovered  herself,  she 
called  again  to  mind  her  helpless,  houseless  situa- 
tion; and,  reflecting  that  she  was  now  far  distant 
from  the  cavernous  ball-room  of  the  peasants,  she 
thought  that  she  might  safely  remain  under  her 
present  shelter  till  morning,  as  it  was  not  probable 
that  Karl  would  leave  the  rest  of  the  company  to 
explore  the  dark  recesses  of  the  cavern ;  though, 
as  he  must  of  course  return  to  the  village  before 
he  proceeded  on  his  journey,  she  would,  if  she 
went  there,  be  very  likely  to  encounter  him. 
She  therefore  lay  down,  wrapping  herself  in  her 
long  cloak,  which  she  had  preserved  through  all 
her  difficulties ;  and,  recommending  herself  fer- 
vently to  her  blessed  Patroness,  the  Holy  Virgin, 
she  was  soon  wrapt  in  balmy  slumbers. 
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The  night  was  far  advanced,  and  Agnes  had 
already  slept  some  hours,  when  the  cavern 
where  she  lay  was  suddenly  invaded  by  a  party 
of  English,  who,  according  to  the  sight-seeing- 
mania  of  their  country,  after  visiting  the  subter- 
ranean ball-room  at  an  exceedingly  late  hour, 
were  now  exploring  the  other  wonders  of  the 
cavern. 

"  What  a  splendid  scene  !  '^  said  one  of  the 
party,  whose  voice  betrayed  Miss  Trevallion. 
"  These  stalactites  form  a  thousand  natural 
prisms,  which  reflect  the  light,  like  dancing  gems." 

"  Per  corpo  di  Bacco ! "  cried  the  guide, 
stumbling  over  Agnes  ;   "  ecco  unafigliuola.'' 

Agnes  started  on  her  feet,  and  looked  wildly 
round;  dazzled  by  the  sudden  glare  of  light, 
which,  flashing  from  the  pine-log  torches  carried 
by  the  guides,  was  reflected  in  rays  of  sparkling 
brilliancy  from  the  innumerable  pillars  and  pin- 
nacles of  crystal  which  adorned  the  cavern,  till 
the  whole  place  looked  like  a  fairy-palace. 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  Lady  Trevallion.  "  Very 
likely  she  may  be  an  improper  character." 

*•  Mano  di  Diana,''  cried  the  guide ;  "  av- 
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ranno  cuore,  Padrone,  di   lasciar   questa  pove- 
rina  ?  " 

"  Where  am  I?"  said  Agnes.  "  Surely  that 
is  the  voice  of  Lady  Tre  vail  ion,  and  yet  I  am 
not  in  the  villa." 

"  Good  God,"  shrieked  Lady  Harriet,  "  it  is 
Mademoiselle  Veroni !  What  can  have  brought 
her  here  ?  " 

"  What  a  romantic  adventure,"  cried  Lady 
Trevallion  ;    "  it  is  she  indeed  !  " 

Agnes  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  quite  un- 
able to  comprehend  what  had  passed ;  and  then, 
as  her  miseries  rushed  upon  her  mind,  she  burst 
into  an  hysterical  passion  of  tears. 

"Poor  thing,'*  said  Miss  Trevallion;  "she 
seems  to  have  suffered  much." 

"  She  shall  go  with  us,"  cried  Lady  Treval- 
lion.    "  I  will  protect  her." 

"  Lean  on  me,  dear  Agnes,"  said  Lady  Har- 
riet.    "  You  are  now  widi  friends." 

"  Friends  !  "  sobbed  the  unhappy  girl ;  and 
clinging  to  Lady  Harriet,  they  all  hurried  out  of 
the  cavern,  the  English  ladies  kindly  forbidding 
Agnes  to  utter  another  syllable  whilst  she  remain- 
ed in  her  present  state  of  alarm  and  weakness. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 


The  heart  which  may  be  broken  !  happy  they, 

Thrice  fortunate,  who  of  that  fragile  mould, 
That  precious  porcelain  of  human  clay, 

Break  with  the  first  fall  !     They  can  ne'er  behold 
The  long  year  linked  with  heavy  day  on  day. 

And  all  that  must  be  borne  and  never  told ; 
While  life's  strange  principle  will  often  lie 

Deepest  in  those  who  long  the  most  to  die. 

Byron. 

English  people,  though  cold  in  manners, 
are  warm  in  heart;  and  it  was  sufficient  for 
these  ladies  to  find  that  Agnes  had  not  a 
friend  in  the  world,  to  make  them  resolve  to 
protect  her.  They  had  shortened  their  stay 
in  Venice,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  Con- 
gress about  to  be  held  at  Laybach ;  and  they 
were  on  their  road  to  that  place  when  they  en- 
countered Agnes.  As,  however,  Laybach  has 
few  charms  in  itself  to  boast  of,  and  the  Con- 
gress was  only  beginning  to  assemble,  they 
amused  themselves  en  route,  by  examining  all 
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the  natural  curiosities  which  abound  in  Car- 
niola.  They  had  stayed  a  day  at  Adelsberg,  in 
order  to  be  present  at  the  subterranean  ball  ; 
and  they  were  now  going  to  visit  the  wonderful 
lake  at  Czirknitz,  the  bed  of  which  becomes  a 
corn-field  during  six  months  of  the  year,  the 
waters  entirely  disappearing  for  about  that  pe- 
riod, though  the  other  six  months  it  presents 
nearly  the  appearance  of  an  inland  sea,  as  it  is 
ten  miles  long  and  six  broad. 

Agnes  had  suffered  enough  from  the  want  of 
proper  protection  to  make  her  feel  most  grate- 
ful for  that  now  afforded  her,  and  she  exerted 
herself  to  appear  interested  in   all   that  passed ; 
but  a  corroding  worm  gnawed  incessantly  at  her 
heart.     Her  colour  vanished ;  her  spirits  fled  ; 
and  she  looked  like  the  ghost  of  her  former  self. 
Whilst  she  had  been   in  personal  danger,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  exert  every  faculty,  mental 
as  well  as    bodily,    for    self-preservation,    her 
thoughts  had  been  prevented  from  dwelling  con- 
stantly on  the  horrid  scene  she  had  witnessed ; 
but  now  every  particular  recurred  with  frightful 
distinctness.     The  ghastly  image  of  Giacomo, 
when  his  corpse  was  raised,  the  blood  which  till 
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then  had  not  flowed  externally,  welling  in  a 
black  clotted  stream  from  its  breast,  and  its  glazed 
eyes  seemed  fixed  on  hers,  haunted  her  incessantly. 
Her  fears  also,  for  the  safety  of  El'nest  and  her 
father,  kept  her  in  a  continual  state  of  feverish 
anxiety ;  and  every  time  she  heard  the  clattering 
of  troops,  she  turned  pale  and  shuddered,  for 
she  fancied  they  were  in  search  of  them.  These 
alarming  sounds  were  unfortunately  repeated 
almost  every  hour ;  for,  as  the  travellers  made  a 
complete  circuit  round  the  neighbourhood  of 
Laybach,  they  found  troops  hurrying  into  that 
place  in  every  direction.  All  was  bustle  and 
gaiety,  save  the  heart  of  Agnes,  and  that  was 
sad.     It  was   like   an    ice-v/ell   in    a  blooming 

o 

garden. 

When  the  heart  feels  desolate,  its  misery  is 
increased  tenfold  by  the  apparent  happiness  of 
others,  and  Agnes  felt  oppressed  with  a  deeper 
sense  of  her  own  loneliness,  as  brilliant  equi- 
pages, belonging  to  the  different  monarchs  or 
their  suites,  passed  them  on  the  road.  She  had 
likewise  many  bitter  pangs  to  undergo  from 
casual  conversations.  The  party  frequently 
dined  at  the  tables  dlidte  ;  and  there  the  princi- 
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pal  topic  was  always  the  Carbonari.  This  formi- 
dable body  still  existed,  and  though  the  active 
measures  employed  by  the  allied  Sovereigns 
rendered  its  operations  more  secret  than  they 
had  been  before,  yet,  as  it  was  supposed  that  its 
ramifications  were  very  widely  extended,  almost 
every  one  feared  lest  he  should  be  suspected  to 
be  one  of  its  members.  MiUtary  men  were  par- 
ticularly Hable  to  this  suspicion,  and  as  they 
abounded  at  the  tables  d'hote,  they  declaimed 
loudly,  to  show  their  loyalty :  on  one  of  these 
occasions  the  fortitude  of  Agnes  sustained  a  se- 
vere trial. 

"  The  Carbonari,"  said  a  Neapolitan  officer, 
"  are  all  fellows  that  deserve  the  galleys  or  the 
guillotine.  There  is  one  Veroni  amongst  them, 
who  robbed  and  murdered  his  master,  and  then 
set  up  for  a  gentleman.  He  pretended  to  join 
the  Greeks ;  but  it  was  only  a  cloak." 

Agnes  felt  indignant  to  hear  her  father  ac- 
cused of  murder,  and  longed  to  repel  the  charge. 
She  did  not,  however,  dare  to  speak,  as  she  was 
aware  that  every  eye  would  instantly  be  fixed  upon 
her,  and  she  looked  to  her  friends  for  assistance: 
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but  tlie  English  ladies  did  not  even  hear  the  re- 
mark ;  they  were  busily  engaged  in  talking  with 
some  gentlemen  at  the  top  of  the  table,  who 
were  pointing  out  the  remaining  lions  of  the 
country. 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Lady  Trevallion, 
in  reply  to  some  observation :  "  We  must  visit 
the  quicksilver-mines  of  Idria." 

The  mines  of  Idria !  Agnes  started  at  the 
sound.  If  they  should  encounter  Ernest !  If 
even  the  servants  should  recognize  him  !  Cri- 
minal as  he  was,  she  felt  that  her  life  was  wrapt 
up  in  his,  and  a  feverish  impatience  burnt  in  her 
veins  at  the  thought  of  his  danger.  She  trem- 
bled in  every  limb ;  and  forgot  the  aspersions  on 
her  father  in  the  contemplation  of  the  more  im- 
minent peril  which  threatened  her  lover.  The 
remainder  of  the  conversation  passed  unheard 
by  Agnes,  till  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who  liad 
been  speaking,  after  describing  the  extent  and 
produce  of  the  Mines,  added,  that  Lady  Tre- 
vallion need  not  fear  being  attacked  by  the  Car- 
bonari, during  her  visit  to  Idria,  as  a  large  body 
of  troops  had  marched  into  that  town  a  few  days 
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before,  in  order  to  secure  any  of  the  rebels  who 
might  be  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood. 

This  intelligence  completed  Agnes'  despair. 
She  knew  that  her  father  was  amenable  to  the 
laws  as  well  as  Ernest,  but  she  considered  their 
moral  guilt  as  so  different,  that  she  felt  compa- 
ratively little  on  his  account.  If  he  were  taken, 
rebellions  were  so  common,  that  he  would  be 
considered  merely  in  the  light  of  a  prisoner  of 
war;  and  even  if  he  were  executed  by  one  party, 
he  was  sure  to  be  lauded  as  a  hero  by  the  other. 
With  Ernest  it  was  different ;  he  was  a  mur- 
derer, and  as  such  branded  by  God  and  man. 
His  was  not  a  political  crimes  dependent  on  opi- 
nion, but  one  which  all  men  united  to  abhor; 
yet  she  panted  to  save  him,  though  she  was  aware 
that  any  effort  on  her  part  would  only  increase 
his  danger.  Perhaps  there  is  no  situation  more 
painful  to  an  active  mind,  than  to  be  obliged  to 
remain  quiescent  on  occasions  of  great  emer- 
gency. Agnes  felt  this  torture  in  its  fullest  de- 
gree, and  it  was  even  a  relief,  when  she  found 
herself  in  the  carriage  destined  to  convey  her  to 
the  spot  which  might  decide  hei*  lover's  fate. 
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For  several  miles  Agnes  was  too  much  occu- 
pied by  her  own  feelings  to  take  notice  of  the 
road  through  which  she  passed,  but  when  they 
reached  the  brink  of  the  deep  crater  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  Idria  is  situated,  a  sudden  feeling 
of  such  deep  depression  overwhelmed  her,  that 
she  could  scarcely  restrain  her  tears.  A  gloomy 
mist,  resembling  a  London  fog,  hung  over  the 
valley,  and  the  air,  loaded  witk  noxious  vapours 
from  the  Mines,  felt,  ev^en  in  winter,  thick  and 
sultry.  The  road  was  rough,  and  the  country 
wild  and  barren,  spotted  only  by  some  stunted 
firs.  It  was  like  approaching  the  fatal  Upas- 
tree  of  Java;  all  around  seemed  blighted  by  an 
invisible  influence. 

As  they  approached  the  town,  a  troop  of 
Austrian  soldiers  passed  them  at  full  gallop. 
They  seemed  to  be  guarding  a  prisoner,  and 
Agnes'  heart  sank,  as  the  idea  struck  her  that  it 
might  be  Ernest.  Pale  and  trembling,  she  en- 
tered the  little  inn,  and  throwing  herself  on  a 
chair,  she  would  have  fainted,  but  for  the  kind 
attentions  of  Lady  Harriet,  who  flew  to  her 
assistance,  attempting  to  revive  her  with  salts 
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and  aromatic  vinegar,  whilst  she  dispatched 
LaA\Tencej  Lady  Trevallion's  maid,  for  a  glass 
of  water. 

As  Lawrence  was  much  too  fine  to  carry  the 
water  herself,  it  was  brought  by  a  waiter,  and 
Lady  Trevallion  asked  him  what  prisoner  the 
troops  were  guarding.  The  man  hesitated ;  it 
was  one  of  the  Carbonari,  but  he  could  not  re- 
member the  name.  Agnes'  heart  throbbed 
almost  audibly.  "  Was  it  the  Signor  Ernest 
Bernardi  ?  "  asked  Lady  Trevallion. 

"  Oh  no,"  cried  the  man,  hastily  crossing 
himself,  with  a  look  of  horror ;  "  thanks  be  to 
the  Blessed  Saints,  that  murderer  has  never 
polluted  Idria  with  his  presence.  We  should 
expect  the  judgment  of  God  to  blast  the  Mines, 
if  he  were  to  set  a  foot  in  the  town." 

Poor  Ajjnes !  was  it  come  to  this  ?  Was  an 
ignorant  domestic  really  thankful  that  the  to\Mi 
he  lived  in  had  never  been  polluted  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  only  man  she  had  ever  loved  ?  She 
could  not  bear  the  thought.  Sadly  she  recalled 
the  visions  of  former  years.  When  she  had 
fondly  pictured  to  herself  all   mankind  falling 
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down  to  worship  the  object  of  her  choice.  "  I 
shall  never  love,"  she  used  to  say,  ''  any  one 
who  is  not  distinguished  far  above  his  fellow- 
men."  Alas !  she  was  punished  by  the  very  fulfil- 
ment of  her  wishes ;  the  man  she  loved  was  dis- 
tinguished, but  how  ? 

Whilst  these  bitter  thoughts  were  passing 
through  the  mind  of  Agnes,  Miss  Trevallion 
was  learnedly  explaining  die  cause  of  the  sin- 
gular appearance  of  the  sun  which  was  now 
setting  as  red  as  blood. 

"  It  looks  like  the  harbinger  of  evil,"  said 
Lady  Harriet. 

"  La  !  how  fanciful  you  are  getting,"  re- 
turned Miss  Trevallion ;  "  that  is  nothing  but 
the  natural  effect  of  a  misty  atmosphere.  The 
vapours  which  hang  in  the  air  act  as  a  kind  of 
prism.  No,  that's  not  what  I  meant  to  say  ;  I 
believe  it  is  that  they  form  a  species  of  veil 
through  which  the  red  ray,  which  has  greater 
momentum,  travels  more  rapidly  than  the 
others." 

"  Vide,   *  An  Essay  on  Light,'  or   '  Conver- 
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sations  on  Natural  Philosophy/ "  cried  Lady 
Harriet.  "But  you  are  not  perfect,  my  dear; 
a  child  of  eight  years  old  would  be  whipped  for 
not  saying  his  lesson  better.'' 

"  I  assure  you  that  I  am  quite  correct,  and 
that  the  red  ray " 

"  Spare  us  to-night ;  Mademoiselle  Veroni  is 
really  very  ill;  and  we  will  therefore,  if  you 
please,  postpone  the  remainder  of  your  '  Elegant 
Extracts,'  till  morrow." 

Agnes  passed  the  night  in  endeavouring  to 
school  her  feelings  to  composure ;  for  she  recol- 
lected that  though  she  might  betray  Ernest, 
she  could  not  possibly  assist  him,  and  that  the 
best  thing  she  could  do  was  to  seem  quite  in- 
diff'erent.  This  she  determined  upon;  but  alas  ! 
it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  act  as  to  resolve ;  and 
when  Agnes  rose  to  put  her  resolutions  into 
practice,  she  felt  a  faint  sickness  weigh  upon 
her  heart,  which  argued  ill  for  the  success  of 
her  endeavours. 

The  whole  party  proceeded  at  an  early  hour 
to  the  Mines,  which  they  had  no  difficulty  in 
descending  into,  as  commodious  staircases  are 
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cut  in  the  rock.  Long  vaulted  passages  spread 
in  every  direction,  and  the  English  ladies  were 
loud  in  their  admiration  of  all  they  saw.  A 
great  number  of  miners  were  at  work  in  various 
attitudes,  and  Agnes  thought  that  one  resembled 
Ernest. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at  so  intently.  Made- 
moiselle Veroni  ?  "  asked  Lady  Trevallion. 

"  I  was  admiring  the  effect  of  these  little 
globules  of  quicksilver  that  have  exuded  through 
the  walls,"  answered  the  terrified  Agnes. 

At  this  moment  a  hollow  sound  rolled  along 
the  galleries :  a  number  of  people  seemed  ad- 
vancing, and  Agnes  trembled  as  she  recognized 
the  Austrian  uniform.  Her  fears  were  not 
without  foundation,  for  the  officer  who  com- 
manded the  troops  stationed  in  the  town,  having 
received  information  that  some  of  the  Carbonari 
were  concealed  in  the  Mines,  resolved  to  inspect 
them  himself,  and  had  now  repaired  thither  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  Otto,  and  when  he  heard 
that  Lady  Trevallion  was  visiting  the  wonders 
of  the  place,  he  advanced  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  relation  of  his  General.     He  was  graciously 
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received ;  but,  whilst  he  was  speaking  to  her, 
he,  as  well  as  her  female  friends,  was  exces- 
jsively  shocked  to  perceive  her  face,  neck,  and 
hands,  gradually  turn  to  a  livid  blackness. 

"  Good  God  !  "  cried  Otto,   "What  can  be 
the  matter  ?  She  must  be  poisoned  !  " 

The  overseer  and  workmen  instantly  crowded 
round  the  spot;  but,  strange  to  say,  they  all 
seemed  convulsed  with  laughter  when  they  ap- 
proached :  "  She  's  painted,"  whispered  the 
overseer ;  "  and  the  vapour  from  the  quicksilver 
has  turned  the  white  lead  black  !"  Otto  could 
not  forbear  smihng ;  but,  turning  away,  to  hide 
his  mirth,  he  perceived  a  man  at  work,  who  had 
not  joined  the  inquisitive  crowd.  He  started 
and  looked  at  him  attentively  :  "  Bring  that 
man  before  me,"  said  he,  after  a  short  pause ; 
"  he  has  some  reason  for  concealment,  or  he 
would. have  come  with  the  rest;  mere  workmen 
never  neglect  an  excuse  for  idleness  !  " 

The  man   was  dragged  before  him.     It  was 
Ernest  !     Agnes  screamed,  and  fainted. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  unfortunate  Ernest  whom 
ihe  keen  eyes  of  Otto  had  detected,  though  clad 
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in  the  habit  of  a  miner,  and  so  changed  and 
haggard  that  he  seemed  rather  a  prowling  vam- 
pyre  than  a  living  being.  The  flesh  had  shrunk 
from  his  strongly-marked  features,  till  his  fine 
dark  eyes  seemed  unnaturally  large,  and  shining 
with  a  fearful  lustre.  His  form  was  wasted  to  a 
skeleton,  and  his  voice  sounded  so  deep  and 
hollow,  that  even  Otto  was  shocked.  The  alter- 
ation wrought  in  his  appearance,  since  he  saw 
him  last,  high  in  health,  confident  in  his  own 
virtue,  and  rich  in  hope,  was  indeed  striking ; 
but  a  few  short  months  had  passed,  and  the  fine 
animated  youth  had  become  the  wreck  of  his 
former  self,  and  withered  to  the  wretch  before 
him ;  for  never  were  the  traces  of  guilt  and  re- 
morse more  deeply  impressed  than  on  his  woe- 
worn  face,  while  a  premature  old  age  had 
stamped  its  furrows  on  his  brow. 

The  mind  of  Ernest  was  not  formed  for  vice ; 
and,  though  weakened  by  the  nature  of  the  wild 
studies  in  which  he  had  embarked,  and  warped 
by  false  reasoning,  it  was  never  radically  de- 
praved. Virtue  was  always  the  goddess  that  he 
worshipped;    and,  even    when   he    committed 
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crime,  it  was  from  a  mistaken  feeling  with  re- 
gard to  her  dictates.     He  was  thus  led  on  to  his 
destruction.     When  he  escaped  with   Rodolph 
from  his  father's  study,  he  had  no  clear  notions 
of  the  character  or  designs  of  those  whom  he  so 
rashly  pledged  himself  to  support ;  and  he  was 
horror-struck  when  he  found  himself  linked  with 
men  of  desperate  fortunes,  whose  principal  ob- 
ject was   to  subvert   the   government  of  their 
country   for   their   own    aggrandizement,    and 
whose  actions  set  all  laws  of  religion,  virtue,  and 
even  decency,  at  defiance.     He  had,  however, 
no  alternative  but  to  remain,  since  he  had  too 
much  honour  to  betray  those  who  had  confided 
in  him ;  and,  after  having  so  publicly  joined  their 
party,   he  could  not  return  to  Trieste  without 
exposing  himself  to  questions  which  he  was  de- 
termined not  to   answer.      He   therefore  con- 
tented himself  with  keeping  aloof  from  the  Car- 
bonari as  much  as  possible,  and  by  obstinately 
refusing  to  partake  in  any  of  their  schemes,  or 
to  influence  his  father  in  the  slightest  degree  on 
their  behalf. 

Disappointed  and  baffled,  Rodolph  sought  to 
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overcome  this  resolution,  by  every  means  in  his 
power;  he  had  great  natural  eloquence,  and 
having  read  considerably,  words  were  not  want- 
ing in  his  attempts  to  induce  Ernest  to  become 
one  of  the  Carbonari ;  but  the  youth  was  firm, 
and  Rodolph's  fascinating  manners  and  specious 
arguments  were  alike  without  effect,  though  he 
continued  his  efforts  with  a  perseverance  worthy 
of  a  better  end.  He  was,  indeed,  excessively  mor- 
tified at  his  ill-success ;  for,  as  he  piqued  himself 
on  his  talents  for  persuasion,  he  was  provoked  to 
find  them  of  no  avail,  though  employed  against 
a  simple  youth,  quite  ignorant  of  the  world,  and 
possessing  a  mind  which  he  considered  far  infe- 
rior to  his  own.  Rodolph  was  unused  to  opposi- 
tion; and,  till  his  expedition  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Trieste,  he  had  generally  been  successful 
in  every  thing  he  undertook ;  consequently  the 
difficulty  which  he  had  in  securing  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Ernest,  made  him  only  the  more  anxious 
to  obtain  it ;  thus,  finding  that  neither  persua- 
sions nor  threats  were  of  any  avail,  he  tried 
kindness,  and  affecting  a  sincere  attachment  for 
his  victim,  he  offered  to  abandon  his  schemes. 
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and  sacrifice  every  thing  for  his  sake.  It  was  in 
this  state  of  mind  that  he  accompanied  Ernest 
to  the  villa;  and  he  had,  at  first,  rejoiced  in  the 
fatal  catastrophe  that  followed,  from  the  hope 
that  gJiilt  might  shake  the  firmness  of  Ernest's 
resolution.  He  was  deceived;  for  though  Er- 
nest had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  strong 
temptation  which  assailed  him,  his  soul  re- 
volted at  the  sin  he  had  committed,  and 
he  became  the  victim  of  remorse.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Rodolph  tried  to  console  him;  he 
could  not  hush  the  small  shrill  voice  of  consci- 
ence which  spoke  in  his  breast,  nor  remove  the 
never-dying  worm  that  gnawed  his  heart. 

"Consider,"  said  Rodolph,  "it  is  fate,  rather 
than  your  own  will,  that  has  involved  you  in  this 
misery.  Man  is  the  slave  of  destiny ;  a  blind 
instrument  guided  by  a  higher  power  than  his 
own ;  a  mere  tool  that  knows  not  the  hand 
which  employs  it.  You  were  the  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances over  which  you  had  no  control ;  and 
you  were  placed  in  a  situation  where  it  was  im- 
possible to  act  otherwise  than  you  did,  without 
incurring  much  greater  moral  guilt." 
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"  Alas  !  "  returned  Ernest,  "  what  sopliistry 
can  excuse  murder  ?  I  own  that  I  was  under 
the  influence  of  strong  excitement ;  that  I  was 
labouring  under  a  species  of  mental  intoxica- 
tion, which  deprived  me  of  the  power  to  exer- 
cise my  judgment;  and  that,  like  a  man  wan- 
dering in  his  sleep,  though  my  senses  received 
impressions,  which  influence  my  actions,  I  was 
incapable  of  reasoning  upon  them.  But  did 
this  give  me  a  right  to  commit  murder,  and  to 
hurry  a  fellow-creature,  with  all  his  sins  upon 
his  head,  before  the  judgment  seat  of  his  Creator, 
without  allowing  him  a  single  instant  for  repent- 
ance, even  when  I  knew  that  his  soul  was  stain- 
ed with  premeditated  guilt?  I  am  now  fully 
aware  of  my  crime,  and  the  figure  of  my  victim 
is  ever  before  me.  In  the  glare  of  the  day,  and 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  he  is  ever  by  my 
side;  and  I  hear  his  voice,  though  audible  to  me 
alone,  shouting  for  vengeance  on  his  murderer, 
and  predicting  my  coming  fate.  My  father,  too 
— pale  and  wasted,  upbraids  me  with  parricide. 
My  father,  whom  I  loved  more  than  life ;  whom 
I  have  risked  my  soul  to  save ;  his  image  haunts 
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me,  he  too  upbraids  me ;  and,  after  that,  shall 
any  one  dare  to  soothe  my  grief?  Oh  !  'tis 
mockery,  worse  than  mockery ;  a  scorching  fire 
burns  in  my  heart;  and,  Uke  the  votaries  of 
Eblis,  I  press  my  hand  constantly  to  my  breast, 
to  try  to  stay  the  raging  pain  within/' 

In  this  manner  they  conversed,  till  Rodolph 
became  weary  of  the  hopeless  task  he  had  under- 
taken, and  finding  that  his  victim  was  not  likely 
to  be  useful  in  furthering  his  views,  he  began  to 
be  fatigued  with  his  complaints.  No  one  likes  the 
presence  of  a  person  whom  he  knows  that  he  has 
irreparably  injured;  the  sight  of  the  misery  he 
has  caused,  and  the  repetition  of  reproaches 
which  he  camiot  parry,  are  mortifying  to  his 
self-love,  and  he  soon  takes  a  disgust  to  the 
wretch  he  has  made:  while,  to  these  general 
feelings,  Rodolph  added  others,  peculiar  to  his 
own  case,  which  made  him  particularly  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  Ernest.  The  Carbonari  were  all 
ruined  men,  depending  solely  upon  the  success 
of  their  plans  against  government ;  and,  as  these 
were  now  overthrown,  they  were  at  a  loss  even 
for  the  means  of  subsistence.     Too  idle  to  work. 
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and  indeed  too  well  known  to  get  employ  men  t,- 
they  had  no  resource  but  to  turn  banditti ;  and 
Ernest  became  a  serious  incumbrance  to  their 
arrangements.  Rodolph  endeavoured  to  break 
this  to  him  delicately,  that  he  might  perceive 
their  wishes,  and  offer  to  quit  them  himself; 
but  Ernest  was  insensible  to  any  hint ;  his 
mind  was  too  completely  absorbed  by  his  re- 
morse to  be  able  to  imbibe  any  other  idea;  and 
Rodolph  was,  at  last,  compelled  to  tell  him,  in 
plain  terms,  that  they  could  no  longer  afford 
him  support. 

Ernest  heard  him  without  emotion,  and 
seemed  resigned  to  his  fate,  even  if  he  were 
doomed  to  perish  for  want.  Rodolph  was  af- 
fected at  this  apathy,  which  struck  him  the 
more  powerfully,  because  he  had  expected  re- 
proaches; and  he  interested  himself  so  far,  be- 
fore quitting  Idria,  as  to  procure  Ernest  a  situ-; 
ation,  under  a  feigned  name,  as  a  labourer  in 
the  mines.  Ernest  took  no  part  in  this  arrange- 
ment, but  he  submitted  to  it  when  made,  for 
though  he  had  no  wish  to  live,  he  yet  feared  to 
die ;  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  hardship  of  his  fate  in 
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the  liope  that  it  might  serve  as  some  expiation 
of  his  sin. 

He  was  thus  enduring  the  lingering  torments 
of  remorse,  when  he  was  recognized  by  Otto ;  and 
his  spirit  rejoiced  at  that  event,  for  though  he 
had  shrunk  from  adding  the  guilt  of  suicide  to 
his  other  crimes,  he  was  beginning  to  find  life  be- 
come a  burthen  almost  too  intolerable  to  bear.  It 
thus  was  not  the  fear  of  detection  which  had  pre- 
vented his  joining  the  other  workmen,  when 
they  crowded  round  Lady  Trevallion ;  it  was 
simply  the  wish  of  sparing  Agnes,  whom  he  had 
known  the  instant  that  she  entered  the  caverns. 
She  had  also  recognized  him ;  though,  dreading 
to  betray  him,  she  had  not  dared  even  to  look 
again:  both  their  precautions  were,  however, 
without  avail.  He  was  seized,  and  Agnes  fainted 
at  the  sight ;  while  Ernest  sprang  to  her,  as  she 
fell,  and  straining  her  inanimate  form  passion-r 
ately  in  his  arms,  he  kissed  fervently  her  cold  lips 
and  forehead.    It  was  his  first  and  last  enibrace. 

Then,  resigning  her  to  Lady  Harriet,  he  sub- 
mitted calmly  to  his  fate.  The  English  ladies, 
the  miners,  and  even  the  Austrians,  coiJd 
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scarcely  restrain  their  tears.  Lady  Harriet,  in- 
deed, wept  abundantly;  and,  though  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  interfere  to  save  him,  her 
heart  bled  for  his  sufferings,  and  liis  ghastly 
look  long  haunted  her  imagination. 

Agnes  was  conveyed  to  the  inn  in  a  state  of 
insensibility ;  and,  when  she  recovered  from  this 
temporary  oblivion  of  her  woes,  it  was  only  bit- 
terly to  reproach  herself.  "  But  for  me,'» 
thought  she,  "  he  would  still  be  innocent  and 
happy.  When  my  father  first  confided  to  me 
the  dangerous  nature  of  his  plans,  not  even  the 
sanction  of  a  parent  should  have  induced  me  to 
participate  in  them;  and,  above  all,  I  should 
have  refused  to  enter  a  house  where  they  could 
only  wish  to  place  me  in  order  that  I  might 
become  either  a  spy  or  a  decoy.  Poor  Er- 
nest !  he  fell  an  unsuspecting  victim.  But 
I  saw  through  their  arts,  and  yet  rushed 
madly  into  their  toils  !  It  was  vanity,  fatal  va- 
nity, that  has  undone  me  !  I  trusted  in  my  own 
strength,  and  it  has  failed  in  time  of  need  !  I 
gloried  in  being  trusted  with  a  secret,  and  I 
thought  (fool  that  I  was !)  that  I  could  controul 
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their  plans,  and  aid  them  no  flirther  than  I  felt 
inclined !  I  was  proud  also  of  my  power  over 
Ernest,  and  I  wilfully  let  him  approach  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  because  I  thought  that  it  was  in 
my  power  to  save  him  whenever  I  pleased  !  I 
am  now  punished,  and  he  must  die,  loaded  with 
a  weight  of  guilt !  Oh  that  I  could  save  his 
life,  if  only  to  give  him  time  for  repentance  !  " 

Tortured  by  these  reflections,  she  asked  no 
questions  as  to  what  had  passed.  The  coun- 
tenances of  her  friends  told  enough;  and  she 
scarcely  spoke,  for  the  blow,  which  had  fal- 
len upon  her  hearty  had  crushed  it  beneatii 
its  weight.  Lady  Harriet's  kindness  was  un- 
bounded ;  she  did  not  attempt  to  console 
her,  for  she  knew  the  inutility  of  any  effort  t<» 
soothe  such  grief  by  words ;  but  she  paid  her 
those  kind  but  mute  attentions,  which  must  ha 
felt  to  be  duly  appreciated.  Agnes  did  feel 
them,  and  was  grateful ;  for  her  eloquent  eyes 
spoke,  though  her  lips  moved  not.  From  the 
moment  of  the  recognition  of  Ernest,  she  had 
indeed  never  uttered  a  syllable ;  yet  every  fear 
ture  showed  the  activity  of  her  mind ;  one  sole 
idea  occupied  every  thought :   it  was,  that  she 
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might  be  able  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  her 
beloved. 

"Good  heavens!"  said  Lady  Trevallion, 
some  hours  after  their  return  to  the  inn  ;  ''I  am 
quite  frightened  at  Madamoiselle  Veroni.  I 
really  think  she  will  lose  her  senses ;  I  never 
saw  any  thing  so  wild  as  her  eyes.  She  neither 
speaks,  nor  seems  aware  of  any  thing  that  is 
passing  around  her;  and  Lawrence  says,  she  is 
now  sitting  at  the  window  of  her  room,  insteajd 
of  preparing  for  her  journey,  notwithstanding 
our  anxiety  to  get  on." 

.  "  She  seems  completely  absorbed,"  rejoined 
Miss  Trevallion,  "and  neither  hears  nor  sees 
anything.*' 

•  "  Indeed  my  lady,"  said  Lawrence,  "  /think 
she  *s  in  a  trance  ;  it's  really  quite  awful  to  look 
at  her." 

"  For  God's  sake,"  cried  Lady  Trevallion, 
^^-  do  let  us  leave  this  place  immediately ;  only 
fancy,  if  she  should  die,  or  go  mad !  At  Laybach 
we  shall  be  able  to  find  some  means  of  sending 
her  back  to  her  friends.  I  wonder,  Lady  Har- 
riet, as  you  seem  so  fond  of  her,  that  you  are 
not  more  alarmed  at  her  present  state  ?  " 
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"  For  my  part  I  think  it  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened  to  her  !  " 

"  AMiy,  in  the  name  of  heaven  ?  " 

"  Because  she  seems  occupied  with  some  pro- 
ject; and,  if  so,  it  will  save  her  from  the  apathy 
of  despair." 

"  You  are  always  so  odd,  Lady  Harriet ! " 
said  Miss  Trevallion. 

"  I  declare,  I  think  that,  when  we  get  to  Lay- 
bach,  Mademoiselle  Veroni  intends  to  throw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  to 
beg  the  life  of  her  lover ! ''  observed  her  Lady- 
ship. 

"  And  perhaps  she  may  obtain  it;  the  prayers 
of  women  have  been  sometimes  successful,"  re- 
tiu'ned  Lady  Harriet. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Miss  Trevallion;  "  you 
know  there  were  the  Sabines,  Queen  Philippa, 
the  wife  and  mother  of  Coriolanus,  and  Eliza- 
beth, in  the  Exiles  of  Siberia." 

"  Perhaps,  also,"  continued  Lady  Harriet, 
"  she  may  make  a  conquest,  and  become  the 
fourth  Empress  of  Austria,  or  the  second  Queen 
of  Prussia.  They  say  that  the  latter  monarch  is 
dying  for  a  wife  !  " 
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"I  think  you  had  better  go  yourself,"  said 
Lady  Trevallion ;  "  in  such  a  cause  you  would 
be  so  energetic  !  " 

"  What,  for  a  husband  ?  "  asked  Lady  Har- 
riet, laughing ;  and,  soon  after,  she  left  the  room, 
to  seek  the  chamber  of  the  unhappy  Agnes. 

Miss  Tre vail  ion's  random  speech  was,  as  far 
as  regarded  Agnes,  quite  correct ;  for  it  was  in- 
deed a  wild  plan,  of  begging  the  life  of  her  lover 
from  the  mercy  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  which 
now  completely  occupied  the  mind  of  that  un- 
happy girl.  This  idea,  like  the  Icciding  fancy 
of  a  madman,  had  taken  forcible  possession  of 
her  imagination,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  ; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  was  roused  to 
pursue  her  journey. 

Lady  Trevallion's  fears  were  so  strongly  ex- 
cited, and  her  disgust  with  Idria  so  complete, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  representations  of  the 
innkeeper,  as  to  the  badness  of  the  roads,  the 
danger  of  losing  their  way,  and  the  hordes  of 
banditti  that  infested  the  mountains,  she  insisted 
upon  proceeding  immediately. 

"  I  assure  your  ladyship,"  said  the  man,  "  that 
you'll  certainly  be  robbed  and  murdered  ;   and 
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then  you'll  be  sorry  you  did  not  stay.  Many 
and  many's  the  parties  that  come  here  to  see 
the  Mines;  but  they  always  stays  to  sleep;  they 
never  thinks  of  venturing  among  the  mountains 
after  dark;  for  there's  lots  of  devils  and  evil  spi- 
rits all  about  them ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  ban- 
ditti, who  are  always  ready  to  eat  people  alive." 
"  But,  as  we  came  here  without  being  eaten," 
said  Lady  Harriet,  smiling,  "  I  hope  the  same 
good  fortune  will  enable  us  to  get  back  again." 

"  Aye,  but  that  was  not  in  the  night,  my 
lady.  I  do  assure  your  ladyship,  all  the  great 
folks  sleeps  here  at  night,  and  then  they  goes 
as  early  as  they  likes  in  the  morning,  when  they 
have  had  their  breakfasts,  to  keep  out  the  fog." 
"  A  good  sensible  precaution,"  said  Lady 
Harriet,  laughing,  "  both  for  their  own  benefit, 
and  that  of  their  landlord." 

"  If  they  did  not,"  said  the  landlord,  (who, 
like  all  the  Carniolians,  did  not  understand  rail- 
lery,) "  they'd  soon  look  as  black  in  the  face,  as 
that  lady  did,  when  she  came  out  of  the  Mines." 
Poor  Lady  Trevallion  !  Lady  Harriet  and 
Laura  laughed  outright ;  whilst  even  Lawrence 
was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which 
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compelled  her  to  cover  her  whole  face  with  her 
pocket-handkerchief.  The  consequences  may 
be  anticipated.  Lady  Trevallion  was  so  indig- 
nant that  she  ordered  the  horses  immediately ; 
and,  even  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  she  quitted 
Idria  without  delay.  Before  they  left  the  inn, 
however,  Lady  Harriet  contrived  to  inquire  the 
fate  of  Ernest,  and  she  found  that  there  being  no 
doubt  of  his  identity,  he  would  merely  undergo 
a  pro  forma  examination,  and  would  be  sent 
that  very  night,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  Lay- 
bach. 

For  several  miles,  the  party  of  Lady  Treval- 
lion proceeded  safely,  without  encountering  any 
of  the  dangers  which  it  had  been  predicted 
would  beset  their  way.  These  dangers,  in  fact, 
seemed  to  have  existed  solely  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  innkeeper ;  for  the  road  was  straight, 
and  tolerably  good.  Stacks,  or  rather  open 
barns,  either  of  buck-wheat  or  Indian  corn,  ap- 
peared in  every  field ;  and  gourds  of  enormous 
size  stretched  their  large  yellow  leaves,  and  long 
withered  tendrils,  the  faded  relics  of  a  former 
year,  across  the  banks  which  bordered  the  way. 
The  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  softened  by  the  fog, 
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which  was  rapidly  rising,  gave  a  peculiar  glow 
to  the  landscape,  such  as,  though  not  absolutely 
unpleasant,  looked  unnatural. 

"  That  sun  may  be  soon  shining  on  my 
grave  !  "  ejaculated  Agnes,  breaking  silence  for 
her  first  time.  Her  companions  shuddered ;  for 
the  voice  sounded  deep  and  sepulchral,  as  though 
already  proceeding  from  the  tomb. 

"  You  should  not  give  way  to  such  thoughts," 
said  Lady  Harriet,  kindly.  "  Compose  your- 
self, my  love ;  all  may  yet  be  well  !  " 

Agnes  sighed ;  but  did  not  reply.  As  they  ad- 
vanced, the  country  became  more  wild,  and  thick 
forests  of  the  tall  black  pine  threw  a  gloomy 
aspect  over  the  landscape,  heightened  by  the 
deepening  shades  of  evening;  whilst  the  keen 
eyes  of  the  Croatian  peasants,  as  they  peered 
from  under  their  large  flapping  hats,  seemed,  to 
the  heated  imaginations  of  the  strangers,  to  in- 
dicate the  cruelty  and  malignancy  of  concealed 
banditti. 

With  these  impressions  on  their  minds,  it  is 
not  surprising,  that  the  travellers  saw,  with  ter- 
ror, the  rapidly  increasing  darkness  spread  over 
their  path,  and  that  they  fancied  the  flashing 
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lights  in  the  air,  so  often  seen  in  those  regions, 
indications  of  a  coming  tempest;  the  wind  also 
blew  with  that  disagreeable  roughness  so  com- 
mon to  an  English  November,  and  a  thick  fog 
rose  from  the  earth,  shrouding  by  degrees  every 
object  in  its  dusky  mantle.     A  damp  chilliness, 
which  seemed  to  spread  through  the  traveller's 
veins,  pervaded   the  atmosphere,  and   nothing 
could  look  more  uncomfortable  than  all  around. 
In  short,  it  was  one  of  those  nights,  when  the 
recollection  of  a  good  cheerful  fire,  and  clean- 
swept  hearth,  forms  the  heau  ideal  of  the  sublime 
and   beautiful,  even  with   the   most  romantic; 
and  Lady  Trevallion  shivered,  more  than  half 
repenting  the  ill-timed  indignation  which  had 
made  her  quit  Idria  so  precipitately ;  whilst  poor 
Lawrence,  whom  the  unwonted  compassion  of 
her  mistress  had  permitted  to  take  a  seat  inside, 
trembled  at  the  coming  storm,  and  Laura  did 
not  hesitate  to  proclaim  loudly  her  uneasiness. 
Lady  Harriet  did  not  speak;  but,  folding  her 
arm  round  the   still  almost   insensible  Agnes, 
made  the  wretched  girl  rest  her  throbbing  head 
upon  her  shoulder.     For  some  time  all  was  si- 
lent, save  the  howling  of  the  wind;  but,  just  as 
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it  became  quite  dark,  a  shrill  whistle  mingled 
with  the  blast.  The  terrified  women  clung 
closely  together,  and  listened  with  intense  inte- 
rest for  a  confirmation  of  their  fears ;  but,  when 
they  heard  the  first  signal  clearly  and  distinctly 
answered,  their  terror  became  extreme. 

"  It  is  the  banditti,"  said  Lady  Trevallion ;  as, 
with  white  lips,  and  trembling  limbs,  she  sank 
back  in  the  carriage.  Agnes  had  fainted,  and 
Lady  Harriet,  resigning  her  to  the  care  of  Law- 
rence, looked  eagerly  through  the  window  to 
reconnoitre;  when,  to  her  infinite  horror,  she 
saw  several  figures  of  men  on  horseback  cutting 
their  way  through  the  dense  fog,  which  now 
rose  around  them  on  all  sides,  like  a  vapoury 
wall. 

"  Cospetto  di  Diana  !  they  are  come," 
cried  the  postillion,  dropping  the  reins,  as  he 
clasped  his  hands  together,  and  raised  them  on 
high,  muttering  an  invocation  to  his  patron 
saint.  The  horses  started,  pricked  up  their 
ears ;  and,  then  setting  their  fore  feet  resolutely 
together,  stood  still.  The  bandits  now  rapidly 
closed  round  the  carriage:  and,  dragsins  fordi 
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its  trembling  inmates,  commenced  their  work  of 
plunder.      In   a  few  moments,   however,   they 
paused ;  each  stopped  in  a  different  attitude,  as. 
if   charmed   by    Oberon's   horn.      In    another 
second  the  plunder  was  thrown  aside,  and  every 
bandit  sprang  upon  his  horse.     They  had,  how- 
ever, scarcely  mounted,  when  the  mystery  was 
explained ;    the  loud  clatter  of    hoofs  in  full 
gallop  swelled  upon    the   ear,   and  a  body  of 
troops  in  close  battalion  burst  through  the  mist. 
The  bandits  had  formed  to  receive  them,  and 
soon,  shots  fired  in  quick  succession,  smoke,  the 
smell  of  gunpowder,  cries,  groans,  and  rapidly 
flashing  lights,  gave  the  terrified  females  a  vivid 
picture  of  a  battle  :  while  they,  though  pardy: 
sheltered  from  danger  by  the  bank  on  which  they 
had  been  placed  by  the   robbers,  quivered  in 
every  nerve  as  they  heard  the  shots  whistle  past 
them.     At  last,  a  wounded  man  dropped  close 
beside  them,  and  his  heart-rending  groans,  and 
faintly  murmured  supplications  for  water,  pow- 
erfully affected  them  all. 

After   listening  a  short   time.  Lady  Harriet 
could  bear  this  no  longer;  and,  starting  up,  "  I 
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will  try  to  assist  him,"  cried  she,  "  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  may." 

"  Lady  Harriet !  "  murmured  the  sufferer, 
faintly,  struck  with  her  voice. 

"  It  is  Ernest !  "  screamed  Agnes ;  and,  in 
another  moment,  forgetting  the  danger  to  which 
she  was  exposing  herself,  she  was  at  his  side. 
Inspired  by  her  voice,  the  last  forces  of  life 
rallied  round  his  heart,  and  he  half  raised 
himself  from  the  ground. 

"  Oh  !  if  I  had  water,"  said  he ;  "  one  single 
drop,  to  moisten  my  parched  lips." 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  he  is  dying,"  cried  Agnes, 
wringing  her  hands  in  agony ;  "my  hair  is  wet 
with  his  blood  !    He  ^vill  die  for  want  of  help  !  " 

Whilst  she  thus  vented  her  grief  in  vehement 
exclamations.  Lady  Harriet  had  sought,  and 
found,  in  a  small  basket  which  the  robbers  had 
flung  carelessly  out  of  the  carriage,  a  bottle  of 
lemonade,  which  she  applied  to  the  relief  of  the 
sufferer.  He  eagerly  grasped  it,  and  attempted 
to  guide  it  to  his  hps ;  but  his  failing  strength 
was  unequal  to  the  task.  Lady  Harriet  flew  to 
Jus  assistance,  and  endeavoured  to  make  him 
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drink,  but  in  vain ;  the  power  of  swallowing  was 
gone ;  a  faint  gurgle  sounded  in  his  throat ;  he 
sprang  forward  with  a  convulsive  effort,  and 
tried  to  rise ;  but  the  vital  spark  escaped  in  the 
struggle,  and  he  fell  back,  a  load  of  lifeless  clay. 

Agnes  felt  the  hand  that  had  grasped  hers 
relax  its  hold;  she  looked  a  moment  at  the 
body;  shuddered  at  the  change  a  single  in- 
stant had  effected;  tried  to  raise  it  from  the 
ground ;  and  then,  uttering  a  piercing  shriek, 
fell  upon  its  breast,  happily  insensible  to  her 
woes. 

In  the  meantime  the  battle  still  continued, 
the  combatants  appearing  and  disappearing  in 
the  fog,  which  seemed  alternately  to  devour  and 
yield  them  up ;  whilst 

**  The  death-shot  whistled  from  afar, 
Amidst  the  groans  and  shouts  of  war." 

Victory,  however,  soon  declared  itself  for  the 
imperial  troops ;  and  the  banditti  were  compelled 
to  sue  for  quarter.  Several  of  their  number  lay 
dead  upon  the  field,  and  the  remainder  were 
bound  two  and  two  as  prisoners.  The  soldiers, 
who  had  released  Ernest  on  his  parole   at  the 
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beginning  of  the  fight,  finding  themselves  un- 
able to  guard  him  during  the  contest,  now  raised 
his  body  on  a  kind  of  litter  (which  they  had 
hastily  constructed  of  branches  of  trees),  and 
bore  it  forward.  The  ladies  were  re-placed  in 
their  carriage ;  and,  as  the  postillion  had  fled, 
one  of  the  soldiers  mounted  to  supply  his  place. 
Nothing  could  be  more  lugubrious  than  this 
procession;  the  carriage  proceeded  at  a  foot- 
pace, as  the  soldier,  from  the  total  darkness  and 
broken  nature  of  the  road,  did  not  feel  quite  at 
home  in  his  new  department.  Lady  Trevallion's 
men-servants  had  disappeared  with  the  proper 
postillion ;  and  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jour- 
ney were  increased  to  the  unfortunate  travellers, 
by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  surrounded 
only  by  strangers,  and  that  they  were  accompa- 
nied by  the  dead  body  of  one  whom,  in  life,  they 
had  known  and  loved. 

How  fearful  is  the  change  wrought  by  death ! 
In  one  short  hour  even  the  monarch  becomes  a 
terror  to  his  friends,  and  we  turn  with  disgust 
from  that  which  we  have  adored.  It  is  not 
strange,   however,   that  we  loathe  to  look  on  a 
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dead  body  ;  a  slight  outlet  is  sufficient  to  allow 
the  impatient  spirit  to  escape  from  its  covering 
of  clay;  and,  when  it  has  once  flown,  the  sight  of 
its  empty  cage  only  reminds  us  yet  more  bitterly 
of  the  loss  we  have  sustained. 

Bitter,  indeed,  were  the  sensations  of  Agnes 
when  she  recovered  from  her  death-like  swoon. 
At  first  she  fancied  all  that  had  passed  a  dream  ; 
but,  alas  !  she  was  too  soon  convinced  of  the 
mournful  truth.  The  guard  of  soldiers,  her 
weeping  companions,  and  that  fearful  litter  !  — 
she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  tried  to 
forget  all  around,  but  in  vain  ;  the  heavy  mea- 
sured tramp  of  the  soldiers  falling  at  regular 
intervals  upon  her  ear ;  the  dreadful  jolting  of 
the  carriage,  and  the  chill  night  air  acting  pow- 
erfully upon  her  senses,  forbade  even  the  hope 
of  temporary  oblivion.  The  human  frame,  how- 
ever, can  bear  much  misery;  and  Agnes  survived 
the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  night.  Though  her 
beautiful  black  hair  was  blanched  by  her  suf- 
ferings, her  cheeks  furrowed,  and  her  eyes  sunk, 
yet  still  she  lived,  and  her  mind  still  retained  its 
consciousness.     At  length  they  arrived  at  Lay- 
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bach ;  that  town  which  had  been  so  lately  the 
goal  of  Agnes'  hopes  and  wishes,  and  which 
now  seemed  their  gi*ave.  How  did  she  now 
greet  it?  She  did  not  dare  to  ask  herself  the 
question. 

The  examination  of  the  prisoners  was  public, 
and  the  fair  travellers  were  called  upon  as  wit- 
nesses, to  prove  the  nature  of  the  first  attack. 
The  grand  hall,  where  the  examination  took 
place,  adjoined  the  chapel  which  contained  tlie 
remains  of  Ernest.  Yet  Agnes  shed  no  tear. 
Her  grief  was  too  mighty  to  find  a  vent  ;  it  was 
the  sullen  apathy  of  despair.  Fresh  trials,  how- 
ever, awaited  her ;  for,  on  entering  the  justice- 
room  she  saw  amongst  the  prisoners  Rodolph 
and  Veroni ! 

"My  father  !  "  exclaimed  she,  darting  forward. 

"  No,"  said  Veroni,  repulsing  her  rudely, 
"  you  are  no  child  of  mine.  You  are  of  noble 
blood,  and  heiress  to  the  titles  and  estates  of 
which  this  man  (pointing  to  Rodolph)  has  so 
long  deprived  you.     You  are  his  niece." 

"  Wretch  !  "  cried  Rodolph,  attempting  to 
spring  towards  him,  his  chains  rattling  with  the 

VOL.    II.  L 
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attempt,  "  I  had  no  niece  but  the  daughter  of 
my  brother,  and  you  swore  you  had  murdered 
her:' 

"  I  did  so ;  but  I  deceived  you,  Signor 
Count.  I  had,  before,  sins  enough  of  my  own  to 
answer  for ;  and  I  saved  this  child,  for  the  good 
of  my  soul.  In  fact,  when  your  brother  died  by 
my  hands,  at  the  very  moment  that  I  saw  him 
expire,  I  vowed,  by  way  of  expiation,  to  save  the 
life  of  his  innocent  child  I  " 

"  Doubly  accursed  villain  !  So,  you  gratified 
your  own  revenge  at  the  expence  of  mine  ! " 

The  authorities  of  the  court  now  interfered, 
and  Veroni  volunteered  a  full  confession  of  his 
guilt.  He  said  that  Rodolph  had  instigated  him 
to  murder  his  brother,  and  his  infant  child,  in 
order  that  the  latter  might  come  into  possession 
of  his  property.  Private  revenge,  for  some  real 
or  imagined  injury,  made  Veroni  willingly  com- 
ply with  the  first  part  of  this  injunction ;  but,  as 
the  greatest  villains  are  seldom  without  some 
touch  of  compunction,  he  resolved  to  spare  the 
child :  he  did  so,  and  brought  her  up  as  his 
own.     Ill-gotten  wealth  never  prospers.     The 
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unappeased  manes  of  the  unfortunate  Count 
haunted  his  guilty  brother ;  who  tried  to  find 
rehef  from  his  torments  in  the  strong  excite- 
ment of  a  mihtary  Hfe.  Still  his  brother's  un- 
buried  ghost  seemed  to  hang  upon  his  footsteps : 
go  where  he  would  he  could  not  shake  it  off, 
and  its  influence  appeared  to  blast  all  his  efforts 
to  attain  either  fame  or  happiness.  On  the  fall 
of  Murat,  the  wealth  for  which  Rodolph  had 
paid  so  dearly  was  confiscated,  and  he  became  a 
houseless  vagabond.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
he  fu'st  joined  the  Carbonari ;  and  artful  and 
highly  talented,  but  without  principles  and 
without  remorse,  he  easily  contrived  to  bend  the 
enthusiasm  of  Ernest  to  his  own  purpose.  He 
could  not,  however,  after  their  forced  flight  from 
Trieste,  persuade  him  to  join  the  banditti.  Er- 
nest was  not  his  slave,  but  the  slave  of  his  own 
wild  doctrines ;  thus  his  madness  ceased  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  their  fallacy,  and  he  obstinately 
refused  to  join  in  any  traitorous  conspiracy. 
Rodolph  hoped  that  the  murder  of  Giacomo 
would  produce  a  striking  change  in  his  neophyte, 
and  that  he  would  become  a  daring  ruffian. 
L  2 
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The  effect  was  contrary.  Ernest  sank  into  sul- 
len apathy ;  he  did  all  that  he  was  desired,  but 
he  took  no  interest  in  any  thing  ;  he  was  like  a 
walking  statue,  a  living  body,  but  without  a  soul. 

Veroni  had  been  as  much  tortured  by  remorse 
as  Rodolph,  notwithstanding  the  expiation  which 
he  fancied  he  had  made ;  and  now,  finding  that 
he  must  die,  he  revealed  all  he  knew.  He  de- 
tailed the  plots  and  ambitious  projects  of  the 
conspirators,  he  related  how  the  enthusiastic  Er- 
nest had  been  made  their  tool,  and  he  cleared 
Bernardi  from  all  participation  in  their  guilt. 
A  dead  silence  reigned  when  he  had  finished 
speaking,  for  a  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the 
coiu't  at  the  recital  of  his  atrocious  crimes.  The 
next  instant,  however,  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
took  place ;  and  joy  for  the  acquittal  of  the  in- 
nocent, preponderated  over  the  disgust  felt 
against  the  guilty.  Cries  of  "  Bernardi !  " 
"  Bernardi  for  ever  !  "  rent  the  air ;  and  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  for  the  poor  old  man,  that  the 
judges  might  publicly  announce  his  perfect  in- 
nocence of  the  charges  brought  against  him. 

Bernardi  was  brought  into  court ;  but  when 
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told  that  he  was  free,  and  his  character  un- 
stained, he  looked  round  eagerly — 

"  But  Ernest,"  said  he,  "  where  is  Ernest?  " 

Even  the  stern  officers  of  justice  were  affected ; 
they  could  not  tell  him  that  his  son  was  dead, 
and  they  remained  silent.  Agnes  advanced,  and, 
throwing  herself  into  his  arms,  she  wept  upon 
his  shoulder. 

"  Agnes  in  tears  !  "  said  Bernardi,  "  then  Er- 
nest is  taken ;  and  what  is  life  to  me,  if  they  con- 
demn him  !  Spare  my  son,  my  lords,  I  entreat 
ye,"  continued  he,  kneeling  to  the  judges;  "in- 
deed, he  had  no  bad  intention  ;  too  much  study 
has  turned  his  brain,  and  he  knows  not  what  he 
does." 

"  Poor  old  man  ! "  exclaimed  one  of  the 
judges,  "  he  must  be  told  that  his  son  is  dead." 

All  felt  the  necessity  of  this,  but  no  one  liked 
to  undertake  the  task.  Bernardi  looked  from 
one  to  the  other ;  he  saw  their  eyes  all  turned 
towards  the  chapel,  and  a  terrible  instinct  told 
him  that  there  he  should  find  an  explanation. 
He  rushed  forward ;  and,  seizing  hold  of  the 
black  pall  which  covered   the   body  of  Ernest, 
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drew  il  hastily  aside.  The  corpse  was  yet 
clothed  in  the  Miner's  garb,  and  the  features 
wore  the  cold,  dull  hue  of  death ;  yet  Bernard! 
was  not  for  one  single  moment  in  doubt.  He 
knew  his  son,  and  hope  fled  from  his  breast  for 
ever.  He  neither  spoke,  nor  uttered  the  slightest 
sound ;  but  he  stood  immoveable  as  a  statue, 
gazing  fixedly  on  those  features,  which,  when 
in  life,  he  had  loved  so  well.  Agnes  clung 
about  him,  and  her  tears  seemed  to  recall  his 
recollection. 

"  Poor  girl !  "  said  he,  parting  her  long  hair 
with  his  hand,  as  it  fell  over  her  forehead ; — some 
silvery  streaks  were  mingled  with  the  glossy 
black,  and  Bernardi  perceived  them :  "  Poor 
child,"  continued  he,  "  you,  too,  have  had  your 
share  of  sorrow  !  These  gray  locks  are  unmeet 
companions  for  your  blooming  youth ;  but  grief 
anticipates  the  work  of  years.  You  loved  him, 
Agnes,  and  so  did  I.  We  would  have  died 
for  him,  but  it  is  now  too  late  ! " 

Tears  rolled  down  the  old  man's  cheeks  as 
he  spoke ;  he  hastily  dashed  them  away ;  and, 
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turning  from  the  body,  he  sat  down  at  a  little 
distance,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  It  is  very  silly  for  me  to  grieve  so,"  mur- 
mured he  in  a  low  soft  tone,  which  seemed  as 
though  the  words  escaped  from  his  lips  almost 
without  his  knowledge ;  "  we  must  all  die ;  yet 
it  seems  unnatural  that  the  old  should  survive 
the  young !  " 

From  that  hour,  the  senses  of  Bemardi  wan- 
dered. He  was  never  violent,  and  his  malady 
was  rather  doting  imbecility  than  madness;  his 
wife,  however,  thought  it  necessary  to  place  him 
in  confinement,  in  the  hospital  for  the  insane 
at  Laybach,  where  his  mild  and  gentle  manners 
soon  won  the  affection  of  his  keepers,  and  he 
still  enjoys  as  much  happiness  as  his  infirmity 
permits.  Agnes  has  become  a  SoBur  de  la 
Charite,  under  the  title  of  sister  Theresa,  pi'e- 
ferring  a  life  of  active  benevolence  to  the  se- 
clusion of  the  cloister.  The  ample  revenues 
of  her  father  were  restored  to  her  previous  to 
her  profession;  and  she  formed  from  them  a 
fund,  properly  invested,  from  which  she  now 
dispenses  relief  to  the  sick  poor  of  all  nations. 
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She  also  resides  at  Laybach,  and  often  visits 
Bernardi.  He  always  recognizes  her  instantly, 
and  they  mingle  their  tears  together. 

Lady  Trevallion,  and  her  daughter-in-law, 
returned  to  England,  where  they  live,  plaguing 
and  plagued,  the  mutual  torment  of  each  other. 
Lady  Harriet  married  General  Trevallion. 
They  often  visit  Laybach ,  and  still  retain  the 
warm  friendship  which  they  always  felt  for 
sister  Theresa. 

Rodolph  and  Veroni  were  executed,  in  re- 
ward for  their  crimes;  whilst  Signor  Albert, 
having  pronounced  the  former,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  a  rogue,  now  finds  his  reputation  for  sagacity 
so  firmly  established  by  the  catastrophe,  that  he 
holds  himself,  as  he  walks,  at  least  two  inches 
higher  than  formerly;  and  is  grown  so  wise  as 
very  seldom  to  condescend  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  any  thing.  Latterly,  indeed,  he  has  prac- 
tised a  mystic  shake  of  the  head,  which  his 
neighbours  view  as  a  mark  of  the  very  height  of 
wisdom,  not  one  amongst  them  being  able  to 
make  out  what  it  means.  Father  Raphael  has 
never  thoroughly  recovered  from  the  fright  he  re- 
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ceived  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Giacomo ;  and 
though  he  still  trots  round  his  accustomed  haunts, 
it  is  not  with  his  pristine  energy.  Signora  Ber- 
nard i  shut  herself  up  at  her  villa  alone,  for  no 
servant  would  consent  to  stay  with  her ;  her  ava- 
rice having  made  her  hated  by  every  one ,  and 
practised  there  such  a  rigid  system  of  economy, 
that,  one  cold  morning,  she  was  found  starved  to 
death. 

Bernardi  had  been  generally  beloved,  and  his 
fate  is  universally  lamented,  whilst  that  of  Ernest 
is  considered  as  a  warning ;  and  many  a  mother, 
when  she  sees  her  son  plunging  into  abstract 
and  visionary  studies,  bids  him  beware ;  and,  to 
enforce  her  lesson,  tells  him  the  melancholy  story 
of  The  Mystic. 


L  o 
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I  NOW  Stopped,  and  asked  my  husband  how- 
he  had  been  pleased  with  the  story  which  I  had 
just  read  to  him. 

"  Without  entering  into  its  other  merits," 
said  Lord  Seaford,  smihng,  "  I  own  that  I  do 
not  tliink  it  particularly  well  calculated  to  raise 
my  spirits ;  for  our  old  friend  has  killed  all  his 
characters  off  at  last,  like  a  perfect  Drawcansir 
or  Tom  Thumb." 

"  You  find  fault  with  the  very  points  which  I 
admire,"  returned  I ;  "  while  you  pass  over  in 
silence  those  which  I  disapprove." 

"  This  is  a  heavy  charge  to  bring  against  me, 
and  one  which  I  own  I  cannot  understand.  If 
you  were  interested  in  the  tale,  you  surely  ought 
to  wish  that  it  had  ended  more  happily." 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  that  very  interest 
which  makes  me  satisfied  to  find  it  finish  in  the 
manner  that  it  does ;  as  the  moral,  which,  after 
all,  ought  to  be  the  soul  of  the  story,  would  be 
destroyed,  if  Ernest  had  escaped.     Had  it  been 
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intended  to  conclude  happily,  the  Mystic  should 
have  stopped  short  of  the  actual  commission  of 
crime." 

"  That  he  could  scarcely  do,  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  was  placed ;  for  the  un- 
natural excitement  of  his  mind  had  been  so 
great,  that  it  could  hardly  be  expected  ever  to 
regain  a  healthful  state." 

"  It  is  that  unnatural  excitement  which  I  com- 
plain of;  and  it  appears  to  me  barely  possi- 
ble that  any  one,  not  actually  insane,  could 
have  reasoned,  and  have  been  deluded,  in  the 
manner  described  of  Ernest." 

"  Your  remark  proves  that  you  know  nothing 
of  Mysticism ;  for  the  actions  of  Ernest,  when 
compared  with  those  of  others  of  his  class,  seem 
tame  and  common-place,  and  his  visions  mere 
interludes,  instead  of  forming  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  his  life.  The  Mystics  were  a  class  of 
studious  youths,  whose  sole  delight  was  to  en- 
wrap themselves  in  aerial  visions,  which,  like  a 
veil  of  painted  gauze,  though  so  fine  as  to  be  al- 
most impalpable,  shut  out  the  forms  of  the  ob- 
jects which  really  surrounded  them,  and  pre- 
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sented  to  their  eyes  images  seen  only  by  them- 
selves. With  these  they  were  delighted,  like 
children,  who,  after  blowing  soap-bubbles  in  the 
air,  shout  with  pleasure  at  the  brilliant  colours 
displayed  by  their  ephemeral  play-things ;  and, 
forgetting  that  a  touch,  or  even  a  passing  breath, 
would  make  the  objects  of  their  transport  dis- 
solve in  air,  they  contented  themselves  with  en- 
joying their  beauty,  without  reflecting  upon  the 
instability  of  their  duration." 

"  But  how  lamentable  it  seems,  that  men  of 
genius  and  learning  should  have  wasted  their 
time  in  running  after  bubbles,  instead  of  profit- 
ing by  the  opportunities  afforded  them  of  ac- 
quiring solid  information !  " 

"  We  should  not  always  censure  that  as  fri- 
volous, which  may  appear  so  at  the  first  glance ; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  real  genius,  that  it  is  able  to  draw 
important  consequences  from  the  most  trivial 
events.  Circumstances  which  fools  pass  by  un- 
heeded, afford  the  attentive  observer  food  for 
profound  reflection ;  and  trifles,  which  many 
might  suppose  it  absurd  to  notice,  have  often 
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led,  by  a  due  course  of  reasoning,  to  the  most 
beneficial  results.  It  is  not  so  much  the  seed, 
as  the  ground  in  which  it  is  sown,  that  makes  it 
produce  good  fruit.  Thus,  though  the  fanciful 
theories  of  the  Mystics  might  appear  ridiculous, 
to  those  whose  habits  of  life  led  them  into  a  dif- 
ferent train  of  thought ;  though  they  might  be- 
wilder themselves  about  doctrines  which  nobody 
could  possibly  understand;  and  though  they 
might  write  books  which  appeared  to  have  been 
manufactured  by  the  press  which  Gulliver  speaks 
of,  in  the  island  of  Laputa,  as  long  as  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  their  studies,  their  strange 
ideas  were  only  injurious  to  their  own  minds, 
and  similar  to  those  in  which  bodies  of  studious 
men  have  in  all  ages  been  accustomed  to  indulge." 

"  But  which  unprofitably  wasted  time  that 
might  have  been  better  employed.'' 

"  Perhaps  not  quite  unprofitably :  for  some- 
times useful  discoveries  have  been  made  by 
those  who  have  searched  after  ends  quite  unat- 
tainable. Thus  the  experiments  of  professed  al- 
chemists, in  their  ridiculous  researches  for  the 
philosopher's  stone,  have  led  to  results  benefi- 
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cial  to  the  science  of  chemistry.  The  hope  of 
finding  the  perpetual  motion  has  inspired  many 
new  ideas  relative  to  mechanics ;  and  the  wild 
notions  of  astrologers  have  directed  more  atten- 
tion to  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  obtained.'* 

"  If  that  be  the  case,  and  the  abstract  studies 
of  the  Mystics  were  likely  to  lead  to  any  improve- 
ments, either  in  metaphysics  or  natural  philo- 
sophy, why  have  they  been  stigmatised  as  dan- 
gerous ?  " 

"  Because  they  laboured  under  some  delu- 
sions which  were  not  fairly  attributable  solely  to 
study.  Prior  to  1808,  Mystics  abounded  in  the 
universities  of  Prussia  and  Germany ;  but  they 
were  purely  a  set  of  visionaries,  whose  obscure 
doctrines  were  nearly  unintelligible  to  the  un- 
initiated, and  consequently  of  little  importance 
to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  by  whom,  indeed,  they 
were  generally  passed  over  in  silence,  laughed 
at  for  their  absurdity ;  or  admired  for  their  in- 
genuity; but,  when  these  wild  and  visionary 
dreamers  were  made  a  political  engine ;  when 
the  moral  constitution  of  their  minds  was  disor- 
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ganized,  and  their  notions  of  right  and  wrong 
confused,  their  errors  became  serious;  and,  as 
their  numbers  included  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  youth  of  a  mighty  empire,  their  princi- 
ples became  of  gi'eat  importance  to  the  world 
at  large." 

"But  what  made  them  become  politicians? 
I  should  have  thought  that  their  abstract  studies 
would  rather  have  estranged  them  from  the 
world,  than  induced  them  to  mingle  in  its  quar- 
rels." 

"  To  answer  your  question,  I  must  enter  into 
the  subject  rather  deeper  than  I  had  intended. 
Do  you  know  much  of  continental  politics?" 

"  Oh  no  !  On  that  point  I  may  answer  in 
the  words  of  Lady  Morgan's  valet:  *  Voila  itne 
branclie  de  mon  education  qiCon  a  tout-a-fait  ne- 
gligee! '" 

"  I  must  then  remind  you  that  Napoleon's 
successes,  prior  to  the  year  1808,  had  been  so 
rapid,  and  so  surprising,  that  he  was  regarded 
by  the  lower  classes,  both  of  the  German  and 
Prussian  soldiery  and  peasantry,  rather  as  a 
scourge  sent  by  Heaven  to  punish  the  sins  of 
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man,  than  as  a  being  whose  course  it  was  pos- 
sible for  them  to  resist.  This  feeling,  added  to 
a  principle  in  his  military  tactics  which  was 
new  to  the  Austrians,  and  which  he  invariably 
acted  upon,  namely,  the  directing  his  whole 
strength  to  one  spot,  so  as  to  break  his  enemy's 
line,  and  throw  their  troops  into  confusion,  ft'ave 
him  victory  wherever  he  fought;  and  he  had 
only  to  appear,  to  conquer.  Prussia  was  at  his 
feet :  her  monarch  did  not  dare  to  disobey  his 
slightest  wish,  and  her  lovely  and  amiable  queen 
was  treated  as  his  slave.  The  flower  of  the 
Prussian  troops  had  perished  at  the  battle  of 
Jena,  and  the  peace  of  Tilsit  had  allied  Napo- 
leon with  Russia,  while  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
shorn  of  his  power  and  his  dominions  by  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  was  ill  able  to  op- 
pose the  conqueror,  whose  power,  mighty  as  it 
was  before,  in  1808  obtained  vast  additions. 
The  King  of  Spain  abdicated  his  throne ;  and 
his  kingdom,  his  family,  and  himself,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  huge  Leviathan.  Murat,  one 
of  his  creatures,  became  King  of  Naples ;  two 
of  his  brothers  were  Kings  of  Westphalia  and 
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Holland ;  his  son-in-law  was  Viceroy  of  Italy ; 
the  Kings  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wirtemberg 
owed  their  kingdoms  to  his  mercy;  and,  in 
short,  he  seemed  rapidly  establishing  an  em- 
pire as  mighty  even  as  that  of  Rome,  when  in 
the  zenith  of  its  greatness." 

"  Still  I  cannot  conceive  why  this  state  of 
things  should  make  the  BUrschen  (Anglict,  the 
students  at  the  Universities,)  rebellious.  I  should 
have  fancied  it  calculated  to  make  them  sub- 
missive !  " 

"  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  human  en- 
durance will  not  go ;  and  the  Prussian  and  Aus- 
trian youth  were  stimulated  by  fanaticism  and 
revennje.  Their  designs  were  cloaked  in  mys- 
tery,  and  animated  by  an  enthusiastic  and  ar- 
dent spirit,  which  united  them  closely  together, 
and  made  them  feel  devotion  to  the  cause  they 
had  embraced  to  be  an  imperative  duty,  which 
they  owed  both  to  their  country  and  to  their  God. 
With  these  feelings  acting  strongly  upon  their 
minds,  they  were  easily  induced  to  form  an  asso- 
ciation which  took  the  name  of  a  moral  and 
scientific  union,    and  which  at   first  professed 
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simply  to  encourage  virtue  and  depress  vice. 
The  government  sanctioned  this  union  (which 
was  afterwards  called  the  Tugend  Bund,  or 
"  Band  of  Virtue/')  but  expressly  forbade 
the  introduction  of  any  political  doctrines 
amongst  the  associates.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
to  suppose  that  this  injunction  would  be  obeyed  ; 
in  fact,  it  was  probably  only  made  to  avoid  em- 
broiling the  Prussian  government  with  the 
French :  and  the  Burschen,  with  a  noble  self- 
devotion,  always  contrived  to  act  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  implicate  their  Sovereign  in  their 
schemes.  Thus,  though  the  bent  of  all  their 
plans  was  to  destroy  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  to  drive  the  French  from  Germany, 
they  appeared  to  act  in  disobedience  to  the 
monarchs  whom  they  wished  to  free,  and  took 
upon  their  own  heads  alone,  the  risk  they  were 
determined  to  encounter.  The  three  enterprises 
of  Katt,  Darnberg,  and  Schill,  all  members  of  the 
Band  of  Virtue,  were  of  this  description,  and 
were  all  without  success ;  but  the  spirit  which 
had  animated  them  was  not  quelled,  and  the 
Biirschen,  finding  themselves  too  weak,  openly 
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to  resist  their  common  enemy,  began  to  work 
secretly  against  him.  For  this  purpose,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  spread  themselves  through 
Europe,  all  their  ramifications  uniting  in  one  pa- 
rent stem,  and  vibrating  to  one  general  feeling." 

"  But  this  relates  to  times  so  long  ago,  that 
you  might  as  well  talk  of  the  Antediluvians." 

*'  I  acknowledge  that  the  gigantic  and  deeply- 
interesting  changes  which  have  followed  the  pe- 
riod I  speak  of,  have  in  a  great  measure  oblite- 
rated its  events  from  our  memories ;  but  I  do  not, 
upon  that  account,  esteem  them  either  trivial,  or 
unimportant ;  for,  in  all  human  probability,  they 
shed  the  fii'st  sparks  of  the  mighty  flame  which 
afterwards  burst  forth  with  such  overwhelming 
violence.  But  for  these  secret  confederacies,  the 
power  of  Napoleon  might  have  gone  on  gra- 
dually increasing,  till  it  had  become  too  mighty 
for  any  human  force  to  stem  ;  but  these  repeated 
attacks,  though  puny  in  themselves,  weakened 
the  gigantic  force  against  which  they  were  di- 
rected, as  they  continually  compelled  it  to  waste 
its  strength  in  crushing  them,  starting  up,  like 
the  giant  Antaeus,  with  double  vigour  from  every 
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fresh  defeat.  They  also  tended  to  keep  alive 
that  spirit  of  resistance,  which  afterwards  broke 
out  with  such  tremendous  fury ;  and,  while  they 
contrived  in  some  measure  to  check  the  usurper's 
encroachments,  they  also  contributed  to  prevent 
those  whom  he  oppressed  from  sinking  into  the 
apathy  of  despair." 

"  Still,  however,  the  Blirschen  seem  to  me  as 
people  of  another  age ;  their  hopes  and  fears 
have  passed  away,  their  enemy  is  no  more,  and 
the  states  and  kingdoms  of  Europe  have  re- 
turned quite  to  the  ancient  order  of  things." 

'"'  Even  if  your  observations  were  correct,  and 
the  Mystics  did  no  longer  exist,  an  attempt  to 
sketch  one  of  their  number  would  be  interest- 
ing to  those  who  study  the  developement  of  the 
faculties  of  men,  or  the  effect  of  abstract  studies 
upon  the  intellect :  for  all,  who  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  different  modifications  of 
the  human  mind,  must  naturally  like  to  trace 
the  habits  of  so  singular  a  variety.  It  is  also 
an  useful  lesson  to  vanity,  and  well  fitted  to 
teach  humiliation,  to  find,  that  the  highest  intel- 
lectual  endowments,    and   the   most  profound 
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learning,  even  when  united  to  a  love  of  virtue, 
are  not  sufficient  to  keep  us  in  the  right  path, 
unless  directed  by  the  influence  of  that  higher 
Power,  without  which  the  noblest  gifts  of  riches, 
talents,  or  education,  are  but  as  gaudy  weeds, 
dazzling  to  the  eye,  though  utterly  vain  and  use- 
less, and  fit  only  to  be  thrown  aside  amongst  the 
worthless  tares  and  chaff"." 

"  You  are  getting  serious,  my  Lord ;   shall  I 
read  another  tale  ?  " 

*'  What  is  the  next  called?" 
"  The  Rational." 

"Ah  !  then  this  tale  is  intended  to  be  in  an- 
tithesis to  the  last;  for  the  German  Rationals 
are  in  constant  oppositon  to  the  Mystics ;  like 
the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  ancient  English  poli- 
tics. The  one  class  delight  in  delusions;  the 
other  in  matters  of  fact.  The  Mystics  throw  a 
fairy  veil  over  every  object  in  creation,  while 
the  Rationals  dissect  all  that  comes  in  their 
way,  analyzing  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions 
with  chemical  accuracy,  and  stripping  life  of  all 
that  can  render  it  poetical  or  enchanting." 

"  How  detestable  !    I  hate  cold-blooded  peo- 
ple." 
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"  Yet  this  class  is  as  peculiar  in  its  way  as 
the  other,  and  moral  philosophers  ought  to  be 
equally  well  acquainted  with  the  mental  differ- 
ences of  mankind,  as  the  natural  philosopher 
should  be  with  the  physical  qualities  of  things  in 
general." 

"What  are  the  characteristic  marks  which 
distinguish  the  two  classes,  of  Mystics  and  Ra- 
tional ?  I  don't  yet  see  much  difference  between 
them." 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  Rationals,  properly 
speaking,  may  be  defined  as  French  philosophy, 
grafted  on  the  Kantish  or  Eclectic  school ;  and 
of  these  systems,  which  were  at  first  violently 
opposed,  a  mongrel  doctrine  has  been  engen- 
dered, which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  explain.  The 
French  philosophers  were  all  Materialists,  while 
the  Kantites  supported  Spiritualism ;  the  first 
were  all  body,  the  second  all  soul.  Condillac, 
an  eminent  Frenchman,  who  took  for  model  our 
own  Locke,  so  far  out-Heroded  his  master,  as 
to  assert,  not  only  that  all  ideas  were  received 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  but  also  that 
all  mental  operations  were  merely  transformed 
sensations ;  and  anotlier  Frenchman  declared  it 
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his  opinion,  that  the  brain  digested  thought,  as 
the  stomach  did  food." 

"  That  last  simile  may  be  correct,  if  applied 
to  our  feeding  upon  the  thoughts  of  other  people  ; 
for  some  learned  men  do  certainly  seem  to  have 
taken  more  mental  food  than  they  can  possibly 
digest ;  and  so  are  obliged  to  turn  pedants,  tliat 
they  may  relieve  their  over-charged  brains,  by 
giving  it  back  in  the  shape  of  quotations." 

"  To  return  to  the  Rationals ;  their  doctrines 
are,  if  possible,  even  more  dangerous  than  those 
of  the  Mystics.  Both  have  ventured  to  step 
out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  both  have  become 
bewildered  when  they  have  attempted  to  cross 
the  immense  ocean  on  which  they  had  rashly 
dared  to  trust  themselves  without  a  pilot. 
Most  of  the  Mystics  are  superstitious  enthusi- 
asts, and  the  Rationals  cold-blooded  Atheists ; 
who,  unable  to  comprehend  the  grand  scheme 
of  universal  nature,  impiously  cry  out  that  there 
is  no  God,  because  his  works  are  too  gigantic 
for  their  feeble  minds  to  embrace.  Thus,  alter- 
nately \\Tecked  on  the  equally  fatal  rocks  of  fa- 
naticism and  scepticism,  these  deluded  youths 
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present  a  mournful  picture  of  the  fallacy  of  hu- 
man intellect,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
warning  to  teach  us  to  avoid  a  similar  destiny." 

"  I  don't  think  the  author  of  the  tale  we  are 
going  to  read  has  taken  up  the  subject  so 
gravely;  he  seems  to  have  only  skimmed  the 
surface.'' 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  hope  he  has  made  his 
story  amusing,  if  not  interesting ;  and  that  may 
do, as  well,  if  not  better,  for  it  will  be  a  contrast 
to  the  last." 

"  Amusing,  if  not  interesting !  "  repeated  I, 
in  astonishment.  "  Can  it  be  one  without  the 
other  !  According  to  my  ideas  it  requires  in- 
terest to  amuse." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  hyper-critical,  Emily ; 
I  merely  meant  to  say,  that  I  thought  it  possi- 
ble to  be  amused  without  having  one's  feelings 
harrowed  up  by  deep  and  thrilling  interest." 

"  Then  this  tale  may  suit  you,  for  it  seems  light 
and  trifling  in  the  extreme." 

Lord  Seaford  smiled:  "Of  course,  then,'* 
replied  he,  "it  has  little  chance  of  pleasing  one 
so  profound  and  serious  as  yourself." 
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"  It  has  one  merit,  at  any  rate,"  said  I ;  "it 
is  much  shorter  than  the  last." 

"  Alas  !  "  rejoined  my  husband,  "  that  is  not 
desirable  in  the  present  case;  for  it  would  be 
better  to  listen  to  even  '  the  nineteenthly  of  a 
hill-side  preacher,'  than  be  a  prey  to  my  own 
thoughts,  in  this  horrid  place." 

"  Very  complimentary  to  me,  and  extremely 
encouraging  to  the  author  !  "  said  I,  laughing. 

"  Pshaw  !  Let  us  begin  the  tale." 

Like  an  obedient  wife,  I  obeyed,  and  com- 
menced the  first  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


*'  Story  ?  Lord  bless  ye  !  I  have  none  to  tell  ye." 

«  It  is  useless  to  talk,'*  said  Count  Albert  of 
Gettenstein,  to  his  pretty  cousin ;  "  I  hate  every 
thing  that  I  don't  understand." 

«  Then  what  a  miserable  young  man  you 
must  be,"  returned  Clara. 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  "  said  her  mother,  a  prudent 
Baroness,  who  was  very  anxious  to  promote  a 
marriage  between  the  young  people,  in  order  to 
keep  two  fine  estates  in  the  family.  "  You 
neither  of  you  know  what  you  are  saying." 

"  Albert  does  not,  I  grant,"  resumed  Clara; 
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"  for,  like  a  silly  child,  he  would  break  his  toys 
to  pieces,  in  order  to  see  how  they  were  made." 

"There,  again,  we  differ  if  you  would  call  such 
a  child  silly ;  for  I  should  take  the  action  to  be 
an  indisputable  proof  of  an  inquiring  mind  !  " 

"  Yes ;  and  if  he  could  learn  how  to  put  his 
plaything  together  again  he  might  not  be  so 
much  to  blame ;  though,  even  then,  I  doubt  whe- 
ther he  would  ever  like  it  half  so  well  again." 

"  Why  not  ?  I  should  think  he  would  like 
it  better." 

"  By  no  means ;  for,  when  he  had  seen  how 
the  effect  was  produced,  half  the  pleasure  must 
be  destroyed,  since  at  least  half  of  our  hap- 
piness consists  in  delusion." 

"  Not  of  mine ;  I  hate  delusion  !  " 

"  But,  mystery  ?  We  all  love  a  little  mys- 
tery ;  you  must  own  that :  for  even  a  fine  story 
loses  half  its  charms,  if'  the  facts  are  stated 
openly,  and  the  names  put  at  full  length." 

"  Clara !  Clara ! "  said  her  grave  Mamma. 
"  How  you  run  on,  you  don't  mean  a  word  that 
you  say !  " 

"  Indeed,  Mamma,  you  are  mistaken.  I  mean 
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exactly  what  I  say,  and  I  repeat  that,  both  in 
novels,  and  in  real  life,  it  is  mystery  which  gives 
interest.  We  don't  care  for  what  is  known  to 
all  die  world  ;  but,  where  something  seems  con- 
cealed, our  curiosity  is  awakened,  and  our  self- 
love  piqued  to  show  ourselves  cleverer  than  any- 
body else,  by  finding  it  out.'' 

"  Vain  people  may  be  so  affected,  but  I  am 
not  vain,"  said  Albert ;  "  indeed,  I  think  va- 
nity the  most  contemptible  of  passions,  and 
that  it  is  only  excusable  in  women,  peacocks, 
and  idiots." 

"  Wliat  a  climax !  "  cried  Clara,  laughing. 
"  However,  I  am  vain ;  and,  as  I  am  one  of  the 
privileged  classes,  I  suppose  you  will  allow  me 
to  indulge  my  vanity  by  showing  off  my  wit." 

"  Flippancy  is  the  better  word,"  said  the 
Baroness,  gravely ;  for  she  trembled  at  the  ef- 
fect which  she  saw  the  giddy  Clara  had  thought- 
lessly, produced  upon  the  mind  of  her  cousin. 
Albert  had  a  thousand  good  qualities,  and  did 
not  want  sense,  but  he  did  not  understand 
raillery,  and  took  all  that  was  said  literally; 
while  Clara,  more  inconstant  than  the  butterfly. 
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gave  utterance  to  whatever  arose  in  her  mind, 
without  considering  the  consequence,  or  indeed 
remembering  what  she  had  asserted;  for  she 
often  maintained  a  dozen  different  opinions  in 
as  many  hours.  All  she  thought  of  was  oppos- 
ing her  cousin ;  not,  indeed,  from  malice,  but 
playfulness ;  and  her  lively  imagination  always 
suggested  a  variety  of  answers  to  all  his  argu- 
ments, which  she  would  throw  in  upon  him  like 
a  shower  of  darts,  and  fly  off  to  something  else^ 
before  he  could  rally  his  heavy  artillery  to  fire 
upon  her  in  reply.  Albert's  judgment  was 
greater  than  his  fancy,  consequently  he  was 
rather  profound  than  quick ;  while  Clara,  who 
had  no  judgment  to  boast  of,  owed  every  thing 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  she  combined  ideas. 
Her  attacks  upon  her  cousin  were  like  those  of 
a  gnat  buzzing  about  an  elephant,  which,  how- 
ever insignificant,  may  nevertheless  occasion  the 
mighty  beast  to  shake  his  head.  Thus  the  Lil- 
liputian arrows  of  Clara  annoyed  her  majestic 
Gulliver  more  than  he  chose  to  confess ;  and, 
what  was  particularly  provoking,  was,  that  Clara 
would  listen  to  no   arguments   but  her  own. 
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Her  mind  was  always  so  full  of  the  subject  in 
question,  that  it  positively  would  not  admit  of  a 
single  new  idea ;  and,  as  soon  as  one  topic  was 
dismissed,  another  was  sure  to  start  in  its  place. 
Albert  was  in  despair;  the  Baroness  in  vain 
looked  grave  ;  Clara  would  not  be  stopped,  and 
she  proceeded  in  full  career,  overthrowing  every 
thing  that  opposed  her  progress. 

The  Baroness  was  excessively  disconcerted  at 
the  imprudence  of  her  giddy  daughter  :  she  was 
one  of  that  numerous  class  which  seems  indige- 
nous to  every  soil;  she  was  a  manoeuvering 
mamma,  who,  having  made  her  own  fortune  by 
marriage,  kindly  wished  to  make  that  of  her 
daughter  also.  This  she  might  perchance  have 
done,  if  Clara  had  been  poor  and  manageable ; 
but  the  latter  happening  to  be  rich  and  inde- 
pendent, the  poor  Baroness  could  only  sigh,  and 
shake  her  head,  as  she  recollected  the  golden  days 
of  her  youth,  when  herself  and  sister,  though  two 
portionless  orphans  of  high  birth,  had  contrivec\ 
by  help  of  their  beauty,  talents,  and  management, 
to  captivate  two  of  the  richest  noblemen  in 
Vienna.  Both  were  now  dead,  and  the  Ba- 
M  5 
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roness'  sister  had  soon  followed  her  husband  to 
the  grave,  leaving  an  only  son,  the  present 
Count  Albert;  while  the  Baroness  was  left  a 
widow  with  an  only  daughter :  it  thus  seemed 
a  thing  that  absolutely  arranged  itself,  for  the 
two  cousins  to  unite  their  noble  patrimonies 
by  the  bonds  of  wedlock. 

Human  nature  is  proverbially  perverse,  and 
everybody  knows,  that  where  no  real  obstacles 
exist,  people  always  delight  in  raising  imaginary 
ones,  which  are  sometimes  not  very  easily  con- 
quered. The  unfortunate  Baroness  felt  this 
every  day ;  for,  the  more  obstinately  she  laboured 
to  bring  the  cousins  together,  the  more  they 
seemed  determined  to  go  opposite  ways,  and  all 
her  expedients  were  fated  to  produce  effects  ex- 
actly opposite  to  those  which  she  had  contem- 
plated. She  had  invited  the  Count  to  spend  some 
weeks  at  her  country-seat,  in  the  hope  that  con- 
stant intercourse  with  his  cousin  might  make  the 
friendship  which  they  had  always  professed  for 
each  other  ripen  into  love.  Alas  !  it  seemed  to 
have  withered  into  hatred  ;  their  disputes  were 
eternal ;    and,  for  want  of  something   better  to 
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contend  about,  they  took  the  question  of,  "  Does 
happiness  consist  in  delusion  ?  "  for  their  con- 
stant text,  till  the  very  name  of  happiness, 
made  the  Baroness  unqualifiedly  miserable ! 

Light  and  frivolous  as  Clara  was  generally, 
this  subject  sank  deeply  into  her  heart ;  and,  like 
Don  Quixote,  who  fought  with  windmills  be- 
cause he  could  not  find  any  giants,  Clara  gave 
her  cousin's  obstinacy  more  importance  than  it 
deserved,  because  she  had  nothing  else  to  vex 
her;  while  he,  lordly  man,  became  only  more 
fixed  to  his  point  by  all  her  efforts  to  turn  him  ; 
as,  even  if  he  had  been  convinced,  he  had  too 
much  pride,  and  too  deep  a  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  "  more  worthy  sex"  fvide  Eton 
Grammar),  to  own  that  his  own  opinion  ever 
could  become  that  which  had  been  previously 
asserted  by  a  woman  ! 

Trifles  light  as  air,  and  fragile  as  the  gossamer 
web,  became  charms  of  adamant  by  opposition ; 
and  thus,  though  neither  cousin  cared  much  for 
the  matter  in  dispute,  when  it  was  first  started, 
both  would  have  sacrificed  their  lives,  sooner 
than  confess  themselves  in  the  wrong,  before 
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half  the  country  sojourn  was  expired  ;  while  the 
Baroness,  who  could  not  enter  at  all  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  puzzled  herself  in  vain  to 
divine  why  they  should  torment  themselves 
about  an  affair  which  appeared  to  her  of  no 
earthly  consequence,  instead  of  sitting  down 
quietly,  to  "  take  the  good  the  gods"  had  pro- 
vided them,  in  the  peaceable  union  of  their  two 
magnificent  estates  ! 

The  axiom,  that  no  one  can  properly  enter 
into  the  merits  of  a  dispute  who  is  not  person- 
ally interested,  is  as  old  as  the  proverb,  that  no 
one  but  the  wearer  can  tell  where  the  shoe 
pinches ;  and  both  are  equally  correct :  for  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  any  one  can  completely 
identify  himself  with  the  sensations  of  another, 
and  events  must  be  of  relative  importance,  ac- 
cording to  the  feelings  of  the  parties  concerned. 
Thus,  as  the  largest  butterfly  must  be  infinitely 
less  than  the  smallest  horse  ;  so,  what  appears  to 
one  an  insignificant  trifle,  i.s,  to  another,  a  seri- 
ous evil.  There  is  no  standard-measure  to  go  by  > 
and  every  one  must  set  his  own  value  upon  all 
the  occurrences  of  his  life. 
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Count  Albert  was  a  Rational;  a  creature 
common  in  the  German  Universities,  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  direct  opposite  of  the  Mystic  ; 
though  I  suspect  that,  if  their  characteristics 
were  all  closely  analyzed,  the  difference  between 
them  would  be  found  to  be  not  very  great.  In- 
deed, the  violent  hatred  which  subsists  between 
them,  seems  to  imply  that  their  shades  of  dis- 
agreement are  slight,  as  those  are  always  most 
bitter  who  dispute  for  trifles.  The  Rationals 
profess  to  hate  falsehood  of  every  description ; 
and  to  value  nothing  that  is  not  capable  of  ma- 
thematical demonstration. 

Thus  armed,  with  party  spirit,  abundance  of 
obstinacy,  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  rights  of 
man.  Count  Albert  bade  defiance  to  the  elo- 
quence of  his  pretty  cousin,  and  returned  to 
Vienna  with  a  heart  even  harder  than  when  he 
left  it ! 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Strange  the  devices  of  a  woman's  wit. 
To  every  case  her  quick  Inventions  fit ; 
And,  hard  or  easy,  she  will  find  a  plan 
To  circumvent  her  wily  tyrant — Man. 

Old  Play. 

Did  ever  woman  exist  who  gave  up  a  point 
merely  because  she  was  told  she  could  not  obtain 
it  ?  If  such  a  phoenix  did  at  any  period  conde- 
scend to  visit  the  earth,  she  certainly  did  not 
assume  the  form  of  Clara ;  for  that  fair  damsel 
was  stimulated  solely  by  opposition,  to  endea- 
vour to  gain  a  point  which  really  could  not  be 
of  the  smallest  possible  importance  to  her.  When 
Albert  left  the  chateau,  nearly  the  last  words 
he  uttered,  were  these : 

"  Adieu,  Clara !  I  hope  to  find  you  more 
reasonable  when  we  meet  again.  As  for  me,  I 
cannot  change,  and  depend   upon   it,    there   is 
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no  imaginable  situation  in  life,  in  which  I  could 
ever  be  made  to  feel  the  slightest  interest  in 
mystery/' 

"  He  shall  be  made  to  feel  an  interest," 
thought  she,  "  and  a  deep  interest,  before  I 
give  up  the  point ;"  and  she  began  to  muse  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  desirable  consumma- 
tion was  to  be  effected. 

The  first  object  was  to  make  a  confidant  of 
Mamma,  and  here  Clara  expected  considera- 
ble opposition.  The  Baroness  was  not  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  disappoint  her ;  for  though,  in 
fact,  she  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  project, 
she  was  too  complete  a  manoeuverer  to  appear 
so  in  the  first  instance.  The  Baroness,  in  fact, 
was  one  of  that  class 

*'  Who  form  a  plot,  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  ;" 

She  hated  straight  roads,  and  always  took  a 
thousand  devious  turnings  to  reach  a  given  spot, 
even  if  she  had  to  make  them  herself.  She  thus 
let  herself  be  only  gradually  persuaded  by  Clara 
to  join  her  plans ;  starting  difficulties  eveiy  in- 
stant, and,  at  last,  yielding  only  "  a  slow,  re- 
luctant, half-denied  consent." 
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Notwithstanding  this  apparent  coyness,  the 
Baroness  was  secretly  in  a  perfect  ecstacy  of 
delight,  when  she  heard  the  detail  of  her  daugh- 
ter's intentions,  as  she  felt  certain  that  in  the 
end  the  lonf?  wished-for  marriasre  must  now  in- 
evitably  take  place ;  such  being  her  confidence 
in  the  talents  of  her  own  sex,  when  exerted  to 
accomplish  what  they  wish,  that  no  doubt  ever 
crossed  her  mind  of  difficulties  on  the  part  of 
Albert.  All  she  had  ever  wanted  was  to  interest 
Clara,  and  that  done,  she  knew  the  rest  would 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  co-operation  of  the  Baroness  being  se- 
cured, Clara,  who  was  an  excellent  plotter,  set 
herself  to  work  to  imagine  ways  and  means, 
and  her  schemes,  for  their  number  and  intri- 
cacy, would  have  done  honour  to  a  minister  of 
state,  arranging  his  budget.  In  the  first  place 
Albert  was  to  be  informed  that  his  aunt  and 
cousin  were  gone  a  tour  into  Saxony,  and  then 
the  fair  incognitas  were  to  repair  to  a  cottage, 
which  the  nurse  of  Clara  had  in  the  suburbs 
of  Vienna,  whence  the  fair  nymph  was  to  issue 
in   a  variety   of  shapes,    till  she   had   excited 
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the  attention  of  Albert,  and  made  him  feel  a 
strong  interest  to  know  who  she  was.  She  was 
then  to  throw  off  her  disguise,  and  avowing 
herself  to  be  his  cousin,  was  to  make  him  con- 
fess that  her  principal  attraction  had  been  the 
mystery  in  which  she  was  enveloped.  Here 
Clara's  romance  was  to  end,  but  the  Baroness 
meant  to  carry  hers  a  little  further.  She  was, 
however,  too  prudent  to  give  any  hint  of  her 
intention,  lest  she  should  frighten  her  intended 
captive ;  so  she  contented  herself  with  spreading 
the  net,  and  then,  like  a  patient  fowler,  sitting 
quietly  on  one  side  to  see  the  silly  birds  en- 
tangle themselves. 

All  succeeded  according  to  Clara's  wish. 
Albert  was  easily  persuaded  that  his  aunt  and 
cousin  were  really  going  into  Saxony,  where, 
indeed,  the  latter  had  considerable  estates ;  and 
he  took  leave  with  all  due  form,  going  with 
them  the  first  stage  of  their  journey  as  their 
escort  Having  thus  put  the  flict  of  their  de- 
parture beyond  doubt,  they  suffered  him  to  re- 
turn to  Vienna ;  where,  indeed,  they  arrived  al- 
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most  as  soon  as  he,  having  turned  back  the 
very  instant  that  they  were  left  to  themselves. 

Clara  was  now  impatient  to  commence  her 
operations ;  and,  having  an  able  assistant,  in  her 
foster-brother  Lodowick,  an  active,  intelligent 
young  man,  devoted  to  her  service,  she  directed 
him  to  watch  attentively  all  the  movements  of  the 
Count.  They  soon  found  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequently  visiting  on  elderly  gentleman  who 
lived  in  the  suburbs,  and  who  was  reported  to 
be  a  profound  philosopher,  deeply  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  and  fond  of  investigating 
every  thing  to  its  first  causes.  Similarity  of 
pursuits  made  Albert  seek  his  society ;  and,  after 
passing  the  whole  day  in  study,  Albert  returned 
to  Vienna,  towards  evening,  generally  alone,  as 
he  was  fond  of  rambling  among  the  trees  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  and  its  tributary  streams, 
apparently  meditating  on  the  subjects  upon 
which  he  and  his  friend  had  been  previously 
conversing. 

Of  course  this  was  too  tempting  an  opportu- 
nity for  Clara  to  resist;  and  she  accordingly 
determined  to  begin  her  attempt  to  excite  his 
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curiosity  on  this  spot.  One  fine  evening,  when 
Albert  seemed  more  than  usually  absorbed,  and 
was  wandering  slowly  along,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  silvery  stream,  delicious  music  swelled  upon 
his  ear,  in  such  soft  and  liquid  harmony,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  engrossing  nature  of  his 
meditations,  he  could  not  help  stopping  to  listen. 
All  Germans  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  plea- 
sure from  "  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  and 
Albert  was  not  inferior  to  his  compatriots  in  that 
respect.  He,  therefore,  was  grieved  when  the 
aerial  concert  finished :  he  was,  however,  resum- 
ing his  walk  without  thinking  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject, when  he  was  almost  startled  by  a  sigh,  which 
seemed  breathed  close  to  him ;  whilst  a  soft 
low  voice  murmured  in  his  ear,  "  Egeria ! ''  He 
looked  around,  but,  seeing  no  one,  pursued  his 
walk,  thinking  that  what  had  passed  must  have 
been  either  the  delusion  of  his  fancy,  or  purely 
the  effect  of  accident. 

The  following  evening,  however,  when  he 
reached  the  same  spot,  he  recollected  the  occur- 
rence, and  looked  about,  half- wishing  to  see 
some  musician  amongst  the  trees,  from  whom 
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he  might  hope  a  repetition  of  the  pleasure  which 
he  had  enjoyed  the  preceding  night;  but  no 
one  was  near.  The  moon  shone  brightly,  and 
danced  in  the  waters  of  the  innumerable  rivu- 
lets which  intersected  the  Prater,  tingeing  the 
trembling  leaves  of  the  trees  with  a  pale  and 
almost  transparent  green,  and  shedding  a  fairy 
lustre  over  their  vast  extent ;  while,  behind,  the 
city,  like  a  strong  fortress,  seemed  frowning  at 
the  light  which  glanced  from  the  prominent 
parts  of  its  ramparts,  and  threw  the  recesses 
into  deep  shadow,  the  spire  of  the  cathedral 
rising  proudly  above  its  compeers,  and  giving  a 
striking  finish  to  the  whole. 

Albert  stood  on  an  open  space  of  green- 
sward, and,  half  vexed  to  find  that  the  good  ci- 
tizens had  already  all  retired  from  the  bosquets 
on  each  side,  he  prepared  to  return  home  him- 
self; when,  suddenly,  the  same  strain  of  heavenly 
harmony  burst  loudly  through  the  air,  becoming 
gradually  fainter,  and  then  dying  away  to  a 
faint  and  almost  complaining  tone,  till,  at  last, 
it  ended  in  a  sigh,  which  was  followed  by  the 
same  name,   "  Egeria,"  being  breathed  close  to 
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him.  Albert  was  startled  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  inci- 
dent all  the  way  home  :  for,  though  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  effect  produced  was  quite  acci- 
dental, and  might  be  easily  explained,  he  found 
it  not  quite  so  easy  to  find  the  reason  for  it,  as 
he  had  imagined  ;  and  he  actually  w^nt  to  rest 
with  that  sole  idea  upon  his  mind. 

The  morning  found  Albert  still  perplexed. 
"  It  is  not  of  the  least  consequence,"  thought  he; 
"  but,  as  every  thing  may  be  accounted  for,  I 
own  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  was,  that  the 
sounds,  which  must  have  come  from  a  distance, 
could  possibly  appear  so  near  to  me  ?  It  must 
have  arisen  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
ground.  Sometimes  Nature  amuses  herself  by 
forming  a  kind  of  a  whispering-gallery  with 
hills,  dales,  and  trees.  This  must  be  the  case 
with  that  particular  spot  in  the  Prater;  and, 
though  I  own  I  never  noticed  it  before,  it  must 
be  something  lower  than  the  rest  Aye,  that  is 
the  solution  !  The  rays  of  sound  were  thus  in- 
closed by  the  banks,  like  the  rays  of  light  in  a 
dark  lanthorn ;  the  walls  of  the  town  acted  as  a 
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reflector,  and  the  focus  was  the  precise  spot  on 
which  I  stood." 

Quite  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  Count 
Albert  determined  to  verify  it  that  very  even- 
ing ;  and,  though  not  engaged  to  visit  his  friend 
in  the  suburbs,  he  repaired  to  the  spot  to  ex- 
amine carefully  all  its  capabilities. 

The  hour  was  so  much  earlier  than  usual, 
that  he  found  the  place,  instead  of  being  solitarj^, 
crowded  with  citizens,  who  were  sitting  under 
the  trees,  taking  refreshments.  Albert  was  an- 
noyed at  their  presence ;  and,  as  music  floated 
in  the  air  from  a  band  playing  for  their  amuse- 
ment, he  felt  vexed  with  himself,  that  he  should 
have  suffered  so  trifling  a  circumstance,  as  that 
of  having  heard  a  pleasing  melody,  to  prey 
upon  his  mind. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  common-place,"  said 
he.  "  The  Germans  are  all  fond  of  harmony  ; 
and,  whether  in  crowds  or  alone,  they  like  to  en- 
joy it.  The  sole  difference  between  the  music 
of  last  night,  and  that  which  I  hear  at  present, 
is,  that  the  former  had  the  advantage  of  the  si- 
lence which  reigned  around,  and  this  is  spoiled 
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by  the  murmur  of  human  voices.  The  subject 
is  not  worth  investigation,  and  I  will  think  of  it 
no  more ! " 

Count  Albert  went  home  with  this  determi- 
nation, and  so  far  carried  it  into  execution,  that 
he  really  did  not  think  of  the  invisible  harmo- 
nist above  fifty  times  during  the  next  day.  To- 
wards evening,  he  strolled  towards  the  house  of 
his  friend  Cosmo,  the  philosopher  of  the  sub- 
urbs, who  received  him  with  even  more  than 
usual  pleasure. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,"  said  he ;  "  for 
I  have  just  had  a  visitor,  whose  opinions  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  yours.  He  asserts,  that 
nothing  is  real,  and  that  all  our  sensations,  both 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  state  of  the  mind ! " 

"  How  absurd,"  returned  Albert ;  "  I  am 
astonished  that  any  person,  not  insane,  can  ar- 
gue thus,  when  we  know,  that  all  the  impressions 
received  by  the  senses  are  produced  by  objects 
actually  tangible,  striking  against  the  extremity 
of  the  nerve ;  and  that,  unless  such  contact  does 
positively  take  place,  no  impression  can  be  felt." 
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"  But  he  argues,  that  such  contact  does  fre- 
quently take  place  without  producing  any  im- 
pression. For  instance,  a  man's  mind  may  DC 
so  occupied,  that  he  does  not  hear  a  person 
speaking  to  him,  and  yet  the  undulations  of  the 
air,  caused  by  the  speaker's  voice,  must  have 
reached  his  ears,  and  through  them  struck  upon 
the  auditory  nerve ;  thus  proving  that  the  aifec- 
tion  of  the  nerves  is  not  sufficient  to  produce 
any  effect,  unless  the  mind  be  enough  disen- 
gaged to  attend  to  them,  and  consequently  that 
the  sensations  we  feel  are  ideal ;  as,  if  they  were 
otherwise,  they  must,  under  all  circumstances, 
rouse  the  mind  to  take  cognizance  of  them.  He 
also  suggested,  that  in  dreams,  or  in  the  delirium 
of  fever,  we  frequently  fancy  that  we  hear  music 
which  gives  us  the  most  exquisite  pleasure, 
though  no  real  sounds  are  near  enough  to  affect 
our  auditory  nerves.  We  may  also  imagine 
that  we  are  enjoying  other  pleasures  of  the  senses, 
which  have  no  positive  existence.  People  have 
dreamt  of  walking  in  the  fields ;  of  smelling  the 
sweet  perfume  of  the  flowers ;  and  of  feeling  a 
refreshing  breeze,  when,  in  fact,  they  have  never 
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left  their  close  heated  bedchamber,  or  once 
stirred  from  the  position  in  which  tliey  lay 
down." 

Albert  was  particularly  provoked  at  this  doc- 
trine, as  his  friend  had  unfortunately  chosen 
the  circumstance  of  people  sometimes  fancying 
music  which  did  not  exist,  as  one  of  his  illustra- 
tions ;  and  he  did  not  reply  with  his  usual  clear- 
ness. He  made  up  in  vehemence,  however, 
what  he  wanted  in  argument ;  and  the  friends 
soon  became  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  doubts, 
subtleties,  and  fiinciful  distinctions,  through 
which  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  follow 
them.  Like  all  disputants,  both  went  a  great 
deal  further  than  either  originally  intended;  and 
both  concluded  by  maintaining  untenable  pro- 
positions, which  they  defended,  perhaps,  only 
more  obstinately  from  the  consciousness  of  the 
extravagance  of  what  they  asserted.  At  last, 
they  parted  almost  in  anger.  Albert  declared 
his  belief,  that  tangible  images  were  conveyed 
through  the  nerves  to  the  brain ;  and  that  ideas 
were  actual  pictures  of  external    things  which 
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existed  in  the  mind;  while  Cosmo  exclaimed, 
vehemently, 

"  It  is  useless  to  dispute  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject ;  for  it  is  as  impossible  to  define  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  or  explain  how  perceptions 
produce  ideas,  as  to  bottle  sun-beams,  or  tell 
the  colour  of  the  wind  !  " 

Albert  walked  from  his  friend's  house  in  a 
state  of  considerable  agitation  ;  he  was  puzzled 
with  his  arguments,  and  vexed  with  his  obsti- 
nacy. "  He  is  decidedly  wrong,"  thought  he. 
"  Even  in  dreams  or  delirium  the  pleasure  we 
enjoy  from  imaginary  music,  is  nothing  but  an 
effect  of  memory :  if  we  had  never  heard  the 
strain  before,  we  could  not  fancy  it."  The  illus- 
tration was  unhappy ;  for  the  fatal  word  music 
recalled  the  mysterious  strains  of  "Egeria,"  and 
Albert  was  almost  startled  to  find  that,  uncon- 
sciously, he  had  wandered  to  her  favourite  spot. 
According  to  his  custom,  however,  he  soon 
began  to  reason  on  the  causes  that  had  brought 
him  thither;  but,  before  he  could  quite  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  impulse  which 
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had  guided  his  feet,  without  his  mind  knowing 
any  thing  of  the  matter,  his  ear  was  again  struck 
with  the  first  notes  of  the  mysterious  melody. 
He  stopped,  and  listened,  trying,  as  the  full  har- 
mony swelled  upon  his  ear,  to  discover  the 
precise  spot  whence  the  sounds  proceeded; 
but  in  vain  ;  it  filled  the  air ;  it  was  above  and 
around  him  ;  and  while  he  was  endeavouring  to 
analyse  his  own  sensations,  it  again  sank  into 
a  sigh;  after  which  was  repeated  the  name, 
«  Egeria !  " 

Almost  maddened  at  this  repetition,  Albert 
rushed  passionately  amongst  the  trees,  shouting 
for  the  invisible  musician  to  appear ;  and  he  was 
only  recalled  to  his  senses  by  the  approach  of 
the  patrol,  who,  alarmed  by  his  cries,  came  to 
inquire  their  meaning.  Quite  disenchanted 
by  this  perfectly  matter-of-fact  incident,  and 
ashamed  of  the  extravagance  to  which  he  had 
given  way,  Albert  returned  to  his  dwelling, 
more  perplexed  than  ever  to  account  for  his 
mysterious  adventure,  which  indeed  completely 
placed  him  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma ;  as, 
if  it  were  real,  its  mystery  was  its  only  attrac- 
n2 
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tion ;  and  if  a  delusion,  he  had  suifered  himself 
to  be  pleased  with  and  interested  about  a  thing 
which  had  no  positive  existence;  and  thus  in 
either  case  he  had  been  drawn  in  to  act  contrary 
to  his  principles. 

"  I  will  examine  the  position  of  the  ground 
to-morrow,"  thought  he.  "  It  must  be  real 
music,  which  seems  nearer  than  it  really  is,  from 
some  peculiarity  in  the  spot  where  I  heard  it. 
Nothing  can  act,  or  be  acted  upon,  where  it  is 
not ;  and  the  image  of  the  sounds  I  heard  must 
have  been  conveyed  to  the  sensorium  by  my 
nerves,  before  the  mind  was  able  to  perceive 
them." 

There  was  a  little  confusion  in  Albert's  mind, 
about  the  difference  between  seeing  and  hearing, 
and  he  also  forgot  his  own  theory  respecting 
memory ;  but  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
philosophers  to  be  consistent. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Light  as  the  fairy  forms  that  bless 
An  infant's  dream  ;   but  not  the  less 
Rich  in  all  woman's  loveliness. 

Moore. 

The  aerial  music  which  had  so  bewildered 
Albert,  had  been  produced  by  a  contrivance 
something  similar  to  a  deception  exhibited  in 
England  many  years  since,  called  the  "  Invi- 
sible Girl."  Long  flexible  tubes,  of  the  trum- 
pet genus,  had  conveyed  the  sounds  produced 
by  a  species  of  aerophane,  or  harmonicon,  an  im- 
mense distance;  and  the  subtle  contrivances  of 
Clara,  aided  by  the  mechanical  genius  of  her 
foster-brother,  were  crowned  with  ample  suc- 
cess. These  wily  conspirators  were  exceedingly 
amused  to  see  the  sage  Albert,  the  following 
morning,  attentively  examining  the  mysterious 
spot ;  an  instrument  for  mechanically  ascertain- 
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ing  the  level  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  most 
satisfactorily  proved  that  he  had  been  quite 
mistaken,  and  that  his  theory  was  decidedly 
wrong ;  for  there  was  not  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  an  acclivity  in  the  whole  ground,  (the 
grass-covered  part  of  which  might  have  served 
for  a  bowling-green) ;  and  that  not  even  the 
most  active  imagination  could  detect  the  slight- 
est similitude  between  it  and  a  magic  lanthorn. 
Albert  was  puzzled,  not  convinced;  and,  like 
every  body  else  in  a  similar  situation,  he  felt 
that, 

"  He  who  's  convinced  against  liis  will, 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still  ;  " 

and  went  away,  quite  angry  that  he  should 
have  given  himself  so  much  trouble  to  find  out 
what  must  be  a  perfectly  natural  occurrence,  and 
fully  resolved  never  to  bestow  another  thought 
upon  the  subject.  But  his  tormentress  did  not 
mean  to  let  him  escape  so  easily. 

The  Baroness  had  made  a  confidant  of  her 
very  dear  friend  the  Princess  Von  Badenoch ; 
and  that  illustrious  lady,  who  was  passionately 
fond  of  romance,  and  had  a  grand  talent  for 
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match-making,  willingly  lent  her  aid  to  accom- 
plish the  plot. 

"  I  will  give  a  masquerade,"  said  she,  "  or 
rather  a  fancy-ball,  at  which  la  belle  Clare  shall 
appear  as  Egeria,  and  complete  the  bewilder- 
ment of  her  presumptuous  beau,  who,  in  my 
opinion,  deserves  no  kind  of  mercy.  In  fact,  I 
consider  it  positively  a  duty  to  do  all  I  can  to 
aid  in  bringing  him  to  his  senses." 

"  And  do  I,"  rejoined  Clara,  "  but  I  cannot 
persuade  mamma  to  be  of  my  opinion.  She  is 
always  trying  to  persuade  me  to  give  up  my 
plans  ;  and  even  this  morning  she  said,  she  was 
sure  that  now  I  ought  to  be  satisfied  at  any  rate.'* 

The  Princess  smiled,  for  having  seen  a  little 
more  of  the  world  than  the  thoughtless  Clara, 
she  instantly  perceived  that  this  pretended  op- 
position was  only  a  manoeuvre,  by  means  of 
which  the  wily  Baroness  hoped  to  keep  her 
giddy  daughter  steady  to  the  point. 

The  plan  of  the  masquerade  was  soon  laid ; 
the  dress  of  Egeria  was  beautiful,  and  the  deli- 
cate little  figure  of  Clara  was  set  off  to  the 
greatest  advantage  by  her  disguise.     Even  the 
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Princess  and  Baroness,  when  she  rehearsed  her 
part  in  the  boudoir  of  the  former,  were  in  rap- 
tures. 

"  Le  beau  petit  naturel ! "  exclaimed  the 
Princess,  affectedly;  "  avec  quelle  grace  ellefait 
son  nolle  !  J'avoue  franchement  que  je  la  trouve 
une  actrice  saiis  defaut" 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  "  cried  the  Baroness ;  "  you 
positively  must  not  flatter.  Clara  knows  nothing 
of  her  own  perfections,"  continued  she,  in  a  sort 
of  stage-whisper ;  "  poor  child  !  she  is  quite 
unconscious  of  her  own  charms !  " 

Clara  was  before  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  them ;  but  this  sagacious  aside  did  not  fail 
to  produce  its  full  effect ;  and,  as  the  Baroness 
intended  that  it  should,  it  made  her  quite  deter- 
mined to  exert  all  her  perfections  to  the  utmost. 
Thus,  her  little  heart  beating  with  the  hope  of 
conquest,  and  her  bright  eyes  beaming  with  the 
exultation  of  gratified  vanity,  the  fair  Egeria 
waited  for  the  moment  to  arrive  when  she  was 
to  make  her  appearance  on  the  scene,  to  which 
the  Princess  and  the  Baroness  preceded  her; 
the  one  dressed  as  a  Sultana,  and  as  hostess, 
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wearing  no  mask,  whilst  the  other,  as  a  withered 
sybil,  was  as  closely  disguised  as  her  ingenuity 
could  possibly  contrive  modes  of  concealment. 

The  spectacle  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme  ;  all 
the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Vienna  crowded  to  the 
spot,  arrayed  in  every  possible  variety  of  costume. 
The  splendid  gardens  belonging  to  the  Prin- 
cess's palace  were  illuminated ;  her  magnificent 
rooms  were  all  thrown  open,  and  all  that  wealth 
could  bestow,  or  ingenuity  devise,  was  lavished 
in  profusion,  to  contribute  to  the  exquisite  effect 
of  the  ensemble. 

Amongst  the  group  of  visitors  Count  Albert 
shone  conspicuous.  True  to  his  axiom,  of 
hating  every  kind  of  disguise,  he  disdained  even 
to  wear  a  mask ;  and,  merely  throwing  a  loose 
domino  round  his  form,  he  strolled  from  room 
to  room,  and  from  walk  to  walk,  enacting  the 
philosopher  amidst  a  group  of  dancing  graces, 
and  accounting  rationally  for  all  the  ingenious 
trifles  which  were  meant  to  please  solely  by  the 
excellence  of  their  delusion.  His  appearance, 
and  his  cynical  remarks,  soon  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  crowd;  and,  as  every  one  is,  by 
n5 
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courtesy,  witty  at  a  masquerade,  innumerable 
brilliant  nothings  flew  about  him  in  every  di- 
rection. 

"  Count  Albert  not  in  character  ?  "  said  one ; 
"why,  I  thought  you  were  to  have  appeared 
as  Diogenes;  and  that  you  meant  to  have  in- 
vited us  all  to  supper  in  your  tub  ?  " 

"  What  a  disappointment !  "  returned  ano- 
ther, who  knew  that  the  first  was  a  dinner-hunt- 
ing parasite :  "  I  wonder  how  you  have  been 
able  to  survive  the  loss  !  " 

"  My  only  consolation,"  resumed  the  first, 
"  is,  that  I  did  not  expect  any  thing  but  onions 
and  a  crust.'' 

"  Then  I'm  no  longer  surprised  at  your  re- 
signation ! " 

"  Here  is  Count  Albert !  "  exclaimed  a  fi'esh 
group,  as  they  crowded  round  him.  "  He  has 
no  dress,  because  he  comes  in  many  characters 
at  once." 

"  Don't  you  see  that  he  is  Astolpho,  just  re- 
turned from  the  moon,  witli  a  bottle  fiill  of  lost 
wits  under  his  arm,"  said  one. 

"  No  wonder,  then,  that  so  many  people  crowd 
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round  him;''  returned  another:  "I  suppose 
every  body  comes  to  claim  his  own  !  " 

"  No,  no ;  for  they  must  have  some  wit  left, 
to  perceive  their  own  deficiences;  so  the  case 
does  not  apply,"  resumed  the  first. 

"  And  if  he  had  really  arrived  with  such  a 
cargo,  he  would  have  kept  some  for  himself," 
said  the  sybil,  who  now  drew  near. 

Albert  was  piqued ;  he  did  not  mind  the  silly 
attacks  of  the  rest ;  but  he  did  not  like  to  have 
his  wit  called  in  question,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  mother  ? "  said  he : 
"  Do  you  think  me  deficient  in  wit,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  returned  she;  "for  you  pretend  to 
be  wiser  than  you  are ;  and  you  boast  of  that 
which  you  are  unable  to  perform  ! " 

So  saying,  she  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and 
disappeared,  before  Albert  had  power  to  pre- 
vent her.  The  Count  was  excessively  vexed, 
for  it  was  one  of  his  weaknesses  to  wish  to  be 
thought  to  possess  great  strength  of  mind,  and 
he  was  annoyed  to  observe,  that  if  the  old 
woman    spoke   correctly,    the    world   was   not 
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properly  sensible  of  his  merits.     Nothing  is  so 
difficult,  as   to  persuade  people  that  they  have 
been  in  the  wrong;  self-love,  obstinacy,  pride, 
and  a  hundred  other  demons  of  the  same  de- 
scription,   rise  up  in  favour  of  the   first   opi- 
nion ;    and  even  those   constitutionally  volage, 
show  themselves  constant  to  this  point  alone. 
Thus,  Caesar  was  quite  right  in  saying,  that  a 
woman  ought  not  even  to  be  suspected ;  for  if 
she  be,  no  after  proof  of  innocence  will  ever  be 
able  to  convince  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  clear 
seeing,  and  wisely-judging  world,  that  there  was 
not  something  in  it  at  the  bottom,  in  spite  of  all. 
Poor  Count  Albert  was  perfectly  aware  of 
this,  and  consequently  was  horror-struck  to  find 
that  there  could  even  *?xist  a  suspicion  of  his 
want  of  wit ;  as  he  knew  but  too  well,  after  that, 
he  might  labour  in  vain  to  convince  the  world 
of  his  wisdom,  and  that  even  in  his  most  saga- 
cious actions  they  would  always  find  some  traces 
of  folly.     His  only  hope  was,  that  the  sybil  had 
talked  at  random,  and  had  perhaps  already  for- 
gotten what  she  had  said :  he  wished,  however, 
to  converse  with  her  a  little  more,  and  for  that 
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purpose  he  endeavoured  to  push  his  road  through 
the  crowd,  but  in  vain ;  they  thronged  round 
him,  almost  deafening  him  with  shouts  and  ex- 
clamations. 

"  He  is  a  spy !  '*  cried  one. 

"Yes,  and  a  hare- faced  one ! "  shouted  another. 

"  A  captive  Rolando  !  "  exclaimed  a  third. 
"  Let  us  bear  him  to  Alcina's  bower." 

Albert  could  endure  no  more ;  with  a  desperate 
effort  he  broke  through  his  tormentors,  and 
rushed  into  a  little  wood  at  the  farther  extre- 
mity of  the  garden,  which  had  been  left  nearly 
uniUuminated,  and  which  was  in  consequence 
shunned  by  the  pleasure-seeking  crowd.  Al- 
bert sought  its  deepest  recesses,  and  it  was  only 
when  he  was  so  far  distant,  as  scarcely  to  hear 
the  buz  of  the  laughing  busy  throng,  that  he 
felt  himself  at  ease.  He  then  breathed  more 
freely,  and  finding  a  mossy  bank  stretching  un- 
der some  lofty  trees,  he  threw  himself  upon  it, 
and  began  to  moralize  on  the  scene  from  which 
he  had  just  escaped. 

"  What  madness,"  thought  he,  "  it  seems,  in 
reasonable  beings,  to  waste  their  time  in  such 
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wretched  follies,  as  those  which  I  have  just  wit- 
nessed ;  and  what  pleasure  can  they  find  in  such 
gross  and  senseless  delusions  !  If  they  were  ac- 
customed to  analyze  their  sensations  they  would 
soon  discover  that  the  only  real  pleasure  of  a 
mask  is,  that  it  permits  the  idle  and  ill-natured 
to  satirize  their  more  worthy  neighbours,  which 
they  would  not  dare  to  do  without  such  a  cloak, 
just  as  the  midnight  assassin  commits  crimes 
which  he  would  not  venture  to  practise  in  broad 
day.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  numerous  advantages  of  reasoning  on 
what  we  say  and  do,  that  the  habit  of  tracing 
our  actions  to  their  first  causes,  and  stripping 
them  of  every  kind  of  delusion,  prevents  us 
from  indulging  in  anything  but  what  is  really 
true,  and  consequently  makes  our  enjoyments 
lasting.      While   delusive    pleasures,   like   the 

passing  shadows  of " 

At  this  moment,  his  reflections  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  strain  of  heavenly  harmony  floating 
amongst  the  trees.  He  listened,  and  soon  re- 
cognized the  melody  of  his  mysterious  Egeria ; 
he  started  as  the  well  known  notes  struck  upon 
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his  ear,  and  looked  round  half  in  hope,  half  in 
fear  for  the  musician.  All  was  dai  k ;  but  pre- 
sently a  brilliant  light  flashed  upon  his  eyes, 
and  instantly  a  lovely  form  shone  amongst  the 
trees.  Never,  to  Albert's  ideas  had  anything  so 
lovely  before  visited  the  earth ;  and  never  had 
he  been  more  powerfully  affected  by  any  kind 
of  vision ;  he  bent  before  it  as  before  a  descend- 
ing goddess,  and  listened  with  submissive  re- 
verence for  it  to  speak. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  the  nymph,  "  at  this  hour 
expect  to  see  me." 

The  voice  was  exquisitely  clear  and  distinct ; 
and  Albert  felt  it  thrill  through  every  nerve,  be- 
fore he  could  reply,  however,  a  noise,  like  that 
of  crashing  timbers,  sounded  behind  him,  and 
he  turned  involuntarily.  Nothing  was  to  be 
seen,  and  when  he  looked  for  his  nymph  again, 
he  found  that  she  was  gone  ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


*'  II  arme  done,  puisque  les  circonstances  en  imposent  im- 
peiieuspment  la  nt^cessit^,  ct  que  mieux  vaut  mourir  I'^pee  a  la 
main  que  de  succomber  avec  opprobre." 

Speech  of  Frederic  King  of  Prussia. 

The  trick  which  seemed  to  have  been  played 
off'  on  the  unfortunate  Ratio:oal,  in  order  to  at- 
tract his  attention  while  the  nymph  disappeared, 
enraged  him  so  much,  that  he  determined  to  re- 
turn to  the  masqueraders,  rather  than  expose 
himself  to  a  repetition  of  such  palpable  delu- 
sions ;  which  he  was  the  more  enraged  at,  be- 
cause he  could  not  deny  that  for  a  time  the  fi- 
gure had  produced  some  effect  upon  his  mind, 

"  It  was  perhaps  merely  a  sort  of  phantasma- 
goria,'* thought  he;  "or  more  probably  a  cha- 
racter dressed  for  the  fancy-ball.  How  absurd 
I  was  to  attach  the  least  importance  to  it.  The 
coincidence  between  the  music  I  heard  on  the 
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Prater,  and  that  here  must  have  been  purely 
accidental ;  and  I  am  surprised  at  my  own  folly 
in  having  thought  twice  upon  a  subject  in  itself 
so  utterly  insignificant.  I  was  wrong  to  retire 
from  the  company ;  for,  by  so  doing,  I  have 
subjected  myself  to  annoyance.  Inferior  minds 
cannot  comprehend  the  feelings  or  modes  of  ac- 
tion of  beings  infinitely  superior  to  themselves ; 
and  they  sometimes  presume  to  ridicule  what 
they  do  not  understand.  I  must  endeavour  to 
lower  my  intellect  to  the  level  of  theirs." 

And  with  this  gracious  feeling  he  conde- 
scended again  to  join  the  maskers.  Notwith- 
standing his  high  sense  of  his  own  importance, 
however,  he  could  not  entirely  repress  his  curi- 
osity, and  as  he  mingled  with  the  crowd,  he 
could  not  help  making  some  few  inquiries  as  to 
Egeria.  No  one,  however,  had  seen  such  a 
mask,  and  the  poor  Count  was  compelled  to  en- 
dure the  torments  of  suspense,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  vision  that  had  appeared  to  him ;  while, 
though  he  continually  determined  to  think  no 
more  upon  the  subject,  his  thoughts  incessantly 
recurred  with  the  most  provoking  pertinacity, 
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and  the  figure  of  Egeria  seemed  at  every  step 
to  swim  before  his  eyes.  Ihis  image,  and  the 
thoughts  which  involuntarily,  and  against  his 
wishes,  followed  in  its  train,  gave  him  an  air  of 
abstraction  which  provoked  a  thousand  witti- 
cisms from  the  laughter-loving  crew  that 
thronged  around  him,  and  which  he  bore  with 
the  resolution  of  a  martyr ;  though  some  of  the 
jokes  were  particularly  provoking,  as  they  ap- 
peared almost  purposely  designed  to  touch  upon 
the  very  theme  which  he  was  most  anxious  to 
avoid. 

"  It  is  the  Knight  of  the  Lake,''  said  one, 
"  looking  in  vain  for  the  fairy  queen,  who  has 
stolen  away  his  heart !  " 

"  And  taken  his  senses  into  the  bargain,"  re- 
joined another. 

"  Pshaw,"  returned  the  first :  "  art  thou  so 
ignorant  in  the  laws  of  demonology,  as  not  to 
know  that  people  always  look  aghast  when  they 
have  just  seen  a  spirit?  Do  you  not  perceive 
that  he  must  even  now  be  come  from  an  inter- 
view with  his  enchantress  ?  " 

"  I  am  surprised,  then,"  said  a  fresh  interlo- 
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cutor,  "  that  the  goddess  did  not  bestow  a  little 
spirit  upon  her  swain  before  she  left  him ! " 

"Instead  of  which/*  resumed  the  first,  "she 
seems  to  have  stolen  away  the  little  he  once  might 
have  had ! " 

"That  is  sheer  monopoly,"  said  the  other.. 
"  Enchantresses  ought  not  to  be  so  greedy  !  '* 

During  these  fade  attempts  at  pleasantry,  Al- 
bert writhed  like  a  culprit  on  the  wheel ;  and 
his  efforts  to  appear  amused  had  such  a  strange, 
unnatural  appearance,  that  the  crowd  set  up 
shouts  of  laughter.  This  quite  ovei'powered  his 
small  remaining  stock  of  patience,  and  he  pre- 
pared to  address  them. 

"  A  preacher  !  a  preacher  !"  cried  the  masks. 
"  It  is  a  Missionary,  in  disguise  !" 

And,  gathering  round  him,  like  the  gaping 
circle  round  a  charlatan,  they  waited  for  what 
might  come  next. 

"  My  friends,"  said  Albert,  "  why  not  enjoy 
yourselves  like  rational  beings  ?  and  why  do  you 
not  improve  your  mirth  with  reason." 

At  this  moment  a  cry,  that  the  fireworks  had 
begun,  drew  nearly  all  his  auditors  from  the 
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spot,  and  the  unlucky  orator  was  left  alone  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  raillery  of  the  few  that 
remained.  Albert  was  highly  chagrined;  for, 
as  he  took  every  thing  au  serieux,  he  felt 
as  much  offended  at  the  mob's  indifference  to 
his  eloquence,  as  he  had  been  before  at  their 
bad  jokes. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  he,  involuntarily 
uttering  his  thoughts  aloud,  "  that  the  general- 
ity of  mankind  should  be  so  incorrigibly  stupid. 
Even  three  phrases  of  common  sense  are  more 
than  they  can  endure : '' 

"  At  the  fatal  word  reasout  they  hastened  away," 

said  one  of  his  auditors,  laughing. 

**  Like  ghosts  that  take  flight  at  the  dawning  of  day," 

continued  another. 

"  Or  mice  that  a  cat  has  disturbed  from  their  play." 

cried  a  third. 

"  Perhaps  they  looked  behind,  and  saw  that 
you  had  lost  your  shadow,"  said  a  mask,  dressed 
as  an  astrologer ;  "in  which  case,  they  were  right 
to  fly ;  as  it  proves  that  you  must  be  a  demon  in 
disguise  ! " 
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"  Dis-enchant  him,  then,"  said  a  mask  repre- 
senting the  Water  King  in  Undine ;  "  or  I  will 
strike  him  with  my  wand." 

"  Defend  yourself.  Count,'*  exclaimed  a 
speaking  Harlequin  ;  "  I'll  stand  by  you  ! '' 

"  And  so  will  we,"  said  two  Clowns,  flashing 
their  long  white  sleeves  in  his  face,  and  dancing 
round  him. 

"  You  had  better  apply  to  the  four  brothers 
Amadon,"  said  the  Water  King,  "  who  are 
yonder  couching  their  single  lance,  ready  for 
the  combat." 

Albert  felt  every  moment  more  annoyed  at 
this  stupid  nonsense,  which  indeed  might  have 
provoked  one  less  irritable  than  himself;  and 
when,  shortly  after,  he  was  assailed  by  a  Bottle- 
imp,  fluttering  to  and  fro  across  his  path,  and 
heard  the  cry  of  the  Spectre  Huntsman,  who  was 
approaching  from  a  distance  ;  his  patience  quite 
vanished,  and  he  rushed  from  the  gay  scene,  in 
a  transport  of  indignation  and  rage. 

When  he  reached  his  home,  he  threw  him- 
self passionately  upon  a  couch,  and  commanded 
his  valet  to  withdraw,  in  a  tone  of  unusual  petu- 
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lance.  The  man,  who,  having  been  bribed  by 
the  Baroness,  was  in  the  secret,  obeyed ;  and 
hastened  to  the  fair  conspirators  to  report  the 
complete  success  of  their  schemes. 

Clara  was  enchanted,  and,  though  she  had 
not  intended  to  appear  again  before  the  mor- 
row, she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  pay- 
ing her  cousin  another  visit,  while  his  mind 
was  yet  in  a  state  so  favourable  for  her  purpose. 
She  accordingly  repaired  to  a  pavilion  in  the 
Count's  garden,  accompanied  by  the  Baroness, 
who  remonstrated  all  the  way  on  the  policy  of 
leaving  the  poor  Count,  at  least  for  a  few  hours, 
in  repose. 

"  You  will  weaken  the  effect  of  your  en- 
chantments," said  she,  "if  you  repeat  them  too 
often." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  returned  Clara,  "  it  is 
the  very  moment,  before  his  mind  has  had  time 
to  cool,  for  me  to  repeat  the  blow  with  effect." 

The  Baroness,  as  usual,  suffered  herself  to  be 
convinced,  and  Clara,  triumphant  at  having 
carried  her  point,  ordered  Ludowick  to  prepare 
his  apparatus  without  any  furtlier  delay. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  Count,  stretched  upon 
his  splendid  couch,  began  to  repent  the  impa- 
tience he  had  displayed,  and  to  feel  ashamed  of 
the  very  un philosophical  abruptness  of  his  re- 
treat. 

"  It  would  have  been  better  to  stay,"  thought 
he ;  "  and  much  wiser  to  have  braved  the  an- 
noyance, or  rather,  by  the  perfect  indifference  of 
my  manner,  to  have  shown  how  little  it  affected 
me  :  as  it  is,  I  seem  to  have  fled  from  the  enemy 
which  I  ought  to  have  combated."  He  rose,  half 
inclined  to  return  :  then,  shrinking  from  the  idea 
of  the  provoking  attacks  which  had  assailed  him, 
he  resumed  his  former  position,  endeavouring  to 
persuade  himself,  that  he  did  so  solely  from  the 
love  of  ease,  and  not  from  any  fear  of  again  en- 
coimtering  his  tormentors. 

"  Though  I  was  quite  indifferent  to  the  sense- 
less raillery  of  the  fools  I  so  lately  quitted," 
thought  he,  "I  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
again  waste  my  time  in  listening  to  such  ribal- 
dry. I  can  surely  employ  myself  much  better; 
for  my  own  thoughts  must  be  far  superior  to  any 
thing  that  I  could  have  learnt  from  the  guests 
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of  the  Princess,  or  from  the  silly  delusions  which 
I  suppose  she  thinks  clever.  Falsehood  is  always 
bad,  under  every  possible  shape  ;  even  when  we 
know  that  what  we  see  or  hear  is  fictitious,  it 
has  a  demoralizing  effect ;  for,  though  no  confi- 
dence is  destroyed,  because  none  was  reposed ; 
yet  it  is  bad  to  suffer  the  mind  to  imagine  plea- 
sure under  any  shape  but  that  of  truth.  It  is 
this  fatal  indulgence  which  makes  us  envisage 
truth  as  a  stern  monitor,  rather  than  as  an  in- 
dulgent friend ;  the  seductions  of  the  syren  fic- 
tion, who  sets  no  bounds  to  her  wanderings, 
make  us  regard  the  precious  axioms  of  her  more 
virtuous  opponent,  as  cold  and  solemn,  because 
we  know  that  they  are  confined  to  a  beaten 
track,  from  which  they  cannot  swerve.  No  mis- 
take can  possibly  be  more  dangerous  than  that 
which  leads  us  to  believe  it  justifiable  to  de- 
ceive a  man  for  his  own  advantage ;  or  to  tell 
a  falsehood  to  save  oneself  in  cases  of  extreme 
peril ;  or  to  indulge  in  habits  of  exaggeration 
when  the  intention  is  only  to  amuse,  not  to  in- 
jure :  or,  in  short,  to  say  that  which  is  not  true, 
under  any  circumstances,  or  in  any  situations. 
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"  A  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  in  all  these 
instances,  may  be  termed  straight-laced  morality; 
and  it  may  seem  approaching  to  the  ridiculous, 
to  censure  such  cases,  solely  because  they  allege 
the  things  that  are  not ;  yet  they  should  receive 
no  mercy;  for,  in  fact,  these  covert,  and  (as some 
pretend)  allowable  fictions,  are  even  more  de- 
testable than  those  universally  considered  crimi- 
nal; since  they  add  treachery  to  their  other 
faults,  and  betray  the  mind  to  vice,  by  assum- 
ing the  garb  of  virtue.  Prevarication  is  the 
worst  species  of  falsehood,  just  as  hypocrites 
are  always  the  greatest  villains;  and  the  man 
who  secretly  defrauds  his  friend,  is  guilty  of 
more  moral  wickedness  than  the  highway  rob- 
ber. I  hate  deceit.  I  abhor  delusions  of  every 
description,  and  I  think  that  the  man  who  can 
either  find  pleasure  or  interest  in  any  circum- 
stance  which  he  does  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand, must  be  either  deplorably  weak,  or  de- 
cidedly vicious.'' 

At  this  instant,  his  meditations  were  intei*- 
rupted  by  a  repetition  of  the  mysterious  melody: 
he  started,  and  involuntarily  listened;  and  then 
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recollecting  himself,  by  a  violent  effort,  he  en- 
deavoured to  resume  the  train  of  his  former  re- 
flections ;  but  this  was  not  quite  so  easy  as  he 
had  imagined.  The  provoking  music  still  filled 
the  air  with  its  sweetness,  and  he  could  not  close 
his  ears  against  it.  The  lamps  in  the  saloon  he 
was  in  had  not  been  lighted,  from  the  sudden- 
ness of  his  return;  and  the  impatience  with 
which  he  had  dismissed  his  valet,  had  made  the 
man  withdraw  without  leaving  a  single  taper. 
Albert's  mind  had  been  too  much  absorbed  to 
notice  this  at  first,  but  now  he  felt  annoyed,  and 
he  rang  violently,  but  no  one  came.  The  couch 
on  which  he  had  lain  faced  a  window  that 
opened  a  la  croissee  to  the  garden;  and  as 
the  music,  which  grew  every  instant  louder 
and  louder,  seemed  evidently  to  come  thence, 
Albert  could  not  help  involuntarily  casting  a 
glance  in  that  direction.  Presently  the  folding 
sides  of  the  window  flew  open,  and  a  light  ap- 
peared amongst  the  trees,  which  grew  larger 
and  brighter,  till  at  last  it  displayed  the  figure 
of  Egeria  !     Maddened  at  this,  and  determined 
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not  to  suffer  himself  to  feel  interested,  Albert 
rang  more  violently  than  before ;  turning  from 
the  figure,  which  slowly  advanced,  the  music  still 
continuing  to  get  louder,  till  it  seemed  close  to 
Albert's  ears.  His  rage  now  became  more  than 
he  could  endure;  and,  turning  hastily,  he  closed 
and  barred  the  shutters  of  his  window,  leaving 
himself  in  total  darkness,  though  not  before  he 
had  seen  the  vision  drop  a  note,  which  it  pointed 
to,  making  signs  for  him  to  take  it  up.  The 
entrance  of  his  servant  with  lights,  somewhat 
cooled  Albert's  indignation ;  and,  when  the  at- 
tendant had  retired,  his  master,  after  vainly  at- 
tempting to  recover  his  previous  train  of  thought, 
re-opened  the  window. 

"  It  is  only  to  allay  the  heat,"  thought  he ;  for 
he  would  not  acknowledge,  even  to  himself,  that 
he  was  influenced  by  curiosity.  All  now  was 
still ;  and,  though  no  light  shone  in  the  garden, 
save  that  which  streamed  from  the  saloon,  a 
piece  of  paper  like  a  note  was  plainly  visible 
in  the  path.  Albert  stepped  through  the  fold- 
ing casement.  "  It  is  so  warm! "  said  he  to  him- 
o  2 
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self,  as  though  still  desirous  of  an  excuse ;  and, 
as  if  involuntarily,  he  picked  up  the  note.  It 
contained  only  these  words :  "  Meet  me  to-mor- 
row at  sunset,  at  Kruthstadt ! " 
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CHAPTER  V 


II  monte  a  cheval,  pour  ^carter  remml ; 

Le  chajrrin  monte  en  croupe,  et  galope  avec  lui." 

BOILEAU 


Kruthstadt  was  the  name  of  a  seat  a  few 
miles  from  Vienna,  belonging  to  the  Count  Von 
Kruthstadt,  a  gentleman  of  the  ancient  regime, 
who,  being  uncle  to  the  Baroness,  stood  in  the 
same  degree  of  relationship  to  both  Clara  and 
her  cousin.  No  one  could  more  thoroughly 
detest  what  he  called  the  noyisensical  philosophy 
of  the  schools ;  and,  as  Albert  and  he  never  met 
but  to  quarrel,  the  former  very  seldom  entered 
his  doors.  He  now,  however,  suddenly  recol- 
lected that  an  unusually  long  period  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  seen  his  great-uncle ;  and  (with 
that  sophistry  which  he  generally  contrived  to 
have  ready,  when  he  wanted  an  excuse  for 
doing  what  he  felt  inclined  to,)  he  persuaded 
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himself  that  paying  the  Count  a  visit  at  this 
precise  moment  was  an  imperative  duty,  which 
he  owed  to  a  man  so  much  older  than  himself, 
whose  infirmities  confined  him  to  his  house,  and 
who  was  his  nearest  male  relation. 

Having  thus  settled  to  his  satisfaction  the  rea- 
sonableness and  propriety  of  the  course  which 
he  was  determined  to  pursue,  Albert  ordered  his 
horse,  and,  in  half  an  hour,  was  on  the  road  to 
Kruthstadt. 

The  old  Count  received  him  kindly.  "  I 
thought  that  you  had  quite  forgotten  me,"  said 
he ;  "  and  I  was  not  surprized  at  it,  as  I  believe 
you  Mystics  pique  yourselves  upon  your  freedom 
from  all  natural  ties." 

"  But  I  am  7iot  a  Mystic,"  said  the  Count, 
pettishly;  "I  am  a  Rational." 

"  The  same  thing,  under  another  name,"  re- 
turned the  old  man,  with  the  most  mortifying 
coolness;  "  I  always  forget  which  is  which.'* 

"  They  are  quite  different,  I  assure  you,"  said 
Albert,  warmly.  "  The  Mystics  are  continually 
perplexing  themselves  with  unintelligible  fanta- 
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sies,  whereas  we  explain  every  thing,  and  never 
do  any  thing  without  sufficient  reason." 

"  Then,  what  brought  you  to  Kruthstadt  ? 
Did  you  think  that  I  was  going  to  die  ?  " 

Albert  was  posed ;  and,  to  his  infinite  dismay, 
he  found  that  he  had  forgotten  the  reasons  which 
had  appeared  so  cogent  before  he  left  Vienna. 
While  he  hesitated,  the  old  Count's  half-stifled 
laugh  sounded  so  provokingly  in  his  ears,  that 
he  hastily  began  to  talk,  in  order  to  turn  the 
subject,  though  without  very  well  knowing  what 
he  was  going  to  say. 

"  Let  me  first  show  you  the  difference  between 
the  Mystics  and  Rationals,"  exclaimed  he:  "I 
will  do  it  in  three  words." 

"  Will  you  ?'■   said  the  uncle,  drily. 

Albert  was  vexed  at  this  insensibility ;  and, 
like  all  people  who  lose  their  temper  in  an  ar- 
gument, he  soon  found,  that  instead  of  convinc- 
ing his  uncle,  he  was  bewildering  himself.  Still, 
however,  he  continued — becoming  desperate  a 
he  advanced ;  and  he  was  already  deep  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  three  distinct  faculties  of  the 
cognitive  organ ;   when,  suddenly,   to  his  inde- 
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scribable  astonishment,  he  heard  the  mysterious 
music  of  Egeria.  Involuntarily,  he  stopped  and 
listened. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  old  Count, 
"  Why  don't  you  go  on  ?  " 

"  Didn't  you  hear  any  thing  ?  "  asked  Albert, 
with  considerable  hesitation. 

"  Hear  any  thing  ?  I  hear  nothing  but  your 
arguments,  or  rather  explanations,  wliich  I  was 
just  beginning  to  find  interesting." 

"  I  feel  flattered,"  said  Albert,  his  mind  wan- 
dering in  spite  of  himself,  as  he  recollected  the 
mysterious  billet,  which  had  fixed  that  spot  for 
his  meeting  with  Egeria. 

"  You  were  explaining  the  three  functions  of 
the  cognitive  organ,  which  you  say  consists  of 
perception,  memoi-y,  and  reason.  The  first 
takes  cognizance  of  the  objects  before  it,  and 
deposits  their  images  in  the  brain,  where  they 
are  retained  by  memory;  reason  is  then  em- 
ployed to  compare  them  together,  and  draw  in- 
ferences from  their  resemblance  or  dissimilitude. 
So  far,  I  understand  perfectly;  but  I  want  to 
know,  whether  this  be  your  opinion,  or  that  of 
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your  oponents ;  and,  if  it  be  yours,  in  what 
points  it  differs  from  that  of  the  Mystics." 

Poor  Albert !  his  "cognitive  organ"  was  at 
that  moment  completely  occupied  by  the  image 
of  Egeria;  his  perception  was  taking  cogni- 
zance of  the  strains  he  then  heard ;  while,  his 
memory  having  retained  the  recollection  of 
those  he  had  heard  in  Vienna,  his  reason  was  so 
busily  employed  in  comparing  the  two,  that  his 
uncle  was  obliged  to  repeat  his  question  twice, 
before  he  had  the  slightest  idea  of  its  mean- 
ing. With  a  violent  effort,  he  then  attempted 
to  rally  his  thoughts,  but  in  vain ;  and,  after 
plunging  about,  in  a  chaos  of  words,  which  he 
jumbled  together  in  a  manner  certainly  much 
more  mystical  than  rational,  he  came  to  a  dead 
pause,  and  stood  looking  at  his  uncle,  with  such 
a  bewildered  air,  that  the  old  Count  was  almost 
convulsed  with  laughter. 

"  Bravo  !  "  cried  he,  with  one  of  his  most  ill- 
natured  laughs.  "  How  admirably  you  exem- 
plify your  own  doctrine  of  never  believing  any- 
thing that  you  don't  perfectly  understand  !  How 
o5 
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well  you  seem  to  understand  what  you  have  just 
been  talking  of." 

Albert  was  now  too  much  provoked,  to  be 
reasonable ;  and,  forgetting  alike  his  determina- 
tion never  to  mention  the  mysterious  music  to 
any  one,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  his  princi- 
ples to  betray  an  interest  about  any  thing  which 
he  did  not  comprehend,  he  hastily  told  his  un- 
cle that  his  attention  had  been  distracted  by 
some  music  floating  in  the  air,  which  resembled 
some  that  he  had  heard  before. 

"  But  can  so  trivial  a  circumstance,  as  hear- 
ing well-known  music,  distract  the  attention  of  a 
philosopher  ?  "  asked  the  old  Count. 

"  It  was  only  from  the  recollection  of  the  situ- 
ation which  I  was  in  when  I  heard  it  before," 
returned  Albert,  with  great  embarrassment. 

"Humph  !  a  love  affair,  I  suppose  ?'' 

"Yes — no — that  is — yes — I  never  was  in 
love." 

"  How  beautifully  clear !  Positively,  my  dear 
Albert,  if  you  mean  to  practise  this  delightfully 
intelligible  style,  you  must  take  an  interpreter  with 
you  wherever  you  go,  who  must  pronounce,  at 
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the  close  of  every  sentence,  in  a  loud  voice :  '  La- 
dies and  gentlemen  !  though  my  principal  has 
said  so  and  so,  he  means  so  and  so/  " 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  in  such  spirits." 
"  Your  entertaining  and  instructive  conversa- 
tion has  animated  me,  I  suppose;  for  you  are 
not  like  those  stupid  prosers,  who  let  one  go  to 
sleep  in  a  tete-d-tete.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  wide  awake,  and  to  have  all  one's 
faculties  on  the  alert,  to  catch  even  a  passing 
glimpse  of  what  you  mean  to  say." 

Albert  had  now  sufficiently  recovered  him- 
self to  bear  his  uncle's  raillery  tolerably  well ; 
and  he  contrived  to  parry  his  attacks,  till  the 
announcement  of  dinner  turned  the  thoughts  of 
both  into  another  channel.  Cookery  and  poli- 
tics furnished  topics  for  conversation  during  the 
meal ;  and,  at  its  close,  Albert  felt  that  the  time 
was  arrived  for  him  to  depart.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, show  the  least  inclination  to  move. 

"  You  will  be  late,  if  you  intend  to  return  to 
Vienna  to  night,"  said  the  old  Count;  at  last, 
and  after  giving  him  several  slighter  hints  upon 
the  subject  before. 
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"  I  shall, "  returned  Albert ;  who,  notwith- 
standing all  his  endeavours,  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  leave  Kruthstadt  till  the  hour  was 
passed  which  had  been  appointed  for  his  ren- 
dezvous with  Egeria. 

"  You  had  better  stay  all  night,''  said  the  old 
Count. 

"  I  had  not  intended  it,"  returned  Albert, 
eagerly ;  "  but  since  you  wish  it,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  obey.'' 

The  uncle  smiled;  but,  forbearing  to  make 
any  remark  upon  his  nephew's  sudden  fit  of 
duty  and  obedience,  he  resumed  the  converea- 
tion  which  they  had  held  in  the  morning. 
Albert  had  perhaps  exhausted  his  duty  in  the 
previous  effort,  for  he  certainly  did  not  seem 
very  much  inclined  to  show  his  obedience  in 
answering  his  uncle's  queries;  and  at  first  he 
discoursed  languidly,  till  he  was  roused  by  the 
old  Count's  accusing  the  Rationals  of  Materi- 
alism. Indignation  now  filled  his  breast,  and 
even  Egeria  was  forgotten. 

"  No,"  cried  he,  enthusiastically;  "let  those, 
whose  petty  minds  cannot  comprehend  any  en- 
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larged  idea,  accuse  us  of  Materialism ;  we  go 
upon  the  broader  and  grander  principles.  It  is 
true,  that  we  consider  the  brain  the  organ  of 
thought,  as  the  eye  of  seeing,  or  the  ear  of 
hearing ;  but  all  alike  would  be  useless  were  it 
not  for  the  soul,  or  all-pervading  spirit,  which 
alone  gives  them  force  to  act.  Withdraw  this 
heavenly  spark,  this  direct  emanation  from  di- 
vinity, and  what  do  all  the  organs  of  mankind 
become  ?  Mere  masses  of  corruptible  matter, 
which,  no  longer  unable  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  elements,  soon  resolves  into  its  component 
parts.  Oh  !  do  not  do  us  so  much  injustice, 
as  to  suppose  that  we  can  pass  our  lives  in  stu- 
dying the  works  of  our  Almighty  Creator,  and 
that  we  yet  dare  to  doubt  that  his  divine  spirit 
breathes  within  us ;  debased  indeed  by  its  asso- 
ciation with  our  clay,  but  not  destroyed ;  or  that 
it  will  return  to  its  native  skies,  when  the  ap- 
pointed time  of  its  probation  has  elapsed  on 
earth." 

"  Bravo !  my  dear  nephew,"  cried  the  old 
Count ;  "  I  am  quite  delighted  to  hear  you  speak 
so  sensibly.     I  was  afraid  you  were  like  some  of 
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our  companions,  whose  brains  are  not  strong 
enough  to  digest  the  knowledge  they  have  loaded 
them  with,  and  who,  consequently,  have  become 
so  intoxicated  with  the  smattering  of  learning 
they  have  picked  up,  as  to  fancy  themselves  au- 
thorized to  overturn  all  established  forms  of 
either  religion  or  government,  and  to  put  their 
own  wild  fancies  in  the  room.'* 

"  I  believe  that  vanity  often  makes  men  pre- 
tend to  be  Atheists,"  said  Albert,  "  when  they 
are  not  so  in  reality.  If  they  fancy  themselves 
clever,  they  think  they  have  no  chance  of  ob- 
taining distinction,  but  by  striking  out  into  some 
path  different  to  the  beaten  track.  They  thus 
affect  to  despise  that  sublime  Revelation,  which, 
teaching  us  all  to  be  patient  and  humble-minded, 
was  preached  alike  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant !  " 

The  old  Count,  who  was  a  Lutheran,  and 
had  taken  care  to  bring  up  his  nephew  in  the 
same  principles,  was  delighted  to  hear  him  ex- 
press himself  in  this  manner.  "  I  was  afraid 
that  you  were  like  the  rest,"  said  he ;  "  and 
though  I  longed  to  warn  you,  I  feared  lest  it 
was  too  late  ;  and  then,  as  the  old  fable  says, 
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"  Nun  ist's  zu  spat,  da  dich  das  Ungluck  schon  betroffen 
War  sich  nicht  rathen  lasst,  hat  Hvilfe  uicht  zu  hoffen." 

In  this  manner,  they  conversed  till  it  gradu- 
ally became  quite  dark.  The  old  Count  did 
not  offer  to  call  for  lights,  and  Albert  did  not 
attempt  to  remind  him  of  the  omission ;  for, 
though  he  felt  an  unusual  repugnance  to  re- 
maining in  darkness,  he  also  felt  a  strange  re- 
luctance to  tell  his  uncle  that  he  did  so.  As 
the  hours  rolled  on,  his  uneasiness  increased ; 
particularly  as  the  room  looked  into  the  garden, 
and  Albert  sat  exactly  opposite  the  open  window. 
Still  the  old  Count  continued  talking,  appa- 
rently so  much  absorbed  in  his  subject  as  to  be 
quite  unconscious  of  any  external  object ;  while 
his  more  sensitive  nephew,  restless  and  uncom- 
fortable, scarcely  understood  one  word  in  ten 
that  he  uttered,  and  answered  a  tort  a  tr avers. 

At  length  the  hour  of  the  rendezvous  arrived, 
and  it  was  scarcely  hien  sonnees  ;  when  the  aerial 
music  again  stole  on  Albert's  ears,  but  more 
deep  and  solemn  than  he  had  ever  heard  it  be- 
fore. The  young  Count  trembled  with  emotion, 
his  heart  throbbed,   and  he  leant  forward   to 
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listen  in  breathless  anxiety.  His  uncle,  how- 
ever, did  not  participate  in  his  feelings;  and, 
after  a  short  pause,  during  which  he  had  been 
expecting  Albert  to  answer  some  previous  ob- 
servations, he  resumed  his  discourse,  and  never 
did  any  sounds  grate  more  harshly  upon  the 
youth's  ear,  than  those  produced  by  his  voice. 

"  If  I  were  master  of  the  Universities,"  said 
the  old  Count,  "  I  would  have  this  sentence 
printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  placed  in  every 
room,  for  the  Burschen  to  study  :  '  Oh  ihr  gleich 
gelehrt  seyd,  so  ist  gleichwohl  noch  viel,  das  ihr 
nicht  wisseV  That  is,  to  repeat  the  same  thing 
in  doggrel  rhyme  : — 

*  Though  you  have  entered  learning's  outer  gate, 
You  still  within  the  pond'rous  portal  wait ; 
So  long  and  rough's  the  road  you  have  to  go, 
You  must  expect  your  progress  to  be  slow.' " 

"  Hush  !  "  cried  Albert,  involuntarily  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  uncle's  arm,  "  do  you  not 
hear  music  ?  " 

"  What  !  Is  your  well  known  tune  come 
again?  Or  is  it  some  fairy  nymph  playing  in 
the  air?  I  suppose  the  latter;  since  it  seems 
sent  to  you  alone." 
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"  Do  you  not  hear  it  then  ?  "  exclaimed 
Albert,  as  the  notes  sounded  louder  and  louder 
every  moment,  till  the  room  rang  with  the  echo. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  boy  ?  "  said  the 
old  Count,  laughing ;  the  next  moment,  however, 
he  appeared  to  become  more  serious,  "  Albert ! 
dear  Albert  !  "  cried  he,  "  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  Speak  to  me,  my  dear  boy  !  Are  you 
ill?  Why  do  you  stand  thus  gazing  upon  va- 
cancy, like  one  who  sees  a  demon  ?  Speak  !  you 
really  frighten  me  !  " 

Albert  did  not  reply,  but  stood,  his  eyes  fixed 
and  distended,  his  hair  raised  upon  his  head, 
and  every  nerve  appearing  to  have  acquired  the 
rigidity  of  stone;  while  his  looks  were  ri vetted 
on  a  spot  amongst  the  trees,  where  a  faint  light 
appeared,  in  the  midst  of  which,  shone  the  aerial 
form  of  Egeria. 

"  What  can  ail  you  ? "  continued  the  old 
Count.  "You  look  as  though  you  saw  a 
spectre  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  see  it,  then  ?  "  said  Albert ;  his 
lips  quivering,  and  his  voice  sounding  strangely 
low  and  unnatural. 

"  J  see  nothing   but  yourself ! "  said  the  old 
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Count,  who  was  in  the  secret,  and  who  had 
gladly  joined  in  the  plot,  from  his  hatred  to  the 
presumptuous  and  daring  opinions  of  the  new 
schools,  which  he  detested  as  much  because  he 
thought  them  innovations  upon  old  customs,  as 
because  he  really  disliked  their  doctrines.  For 
this  reason,  and  this  alone,  he  had  enjoyed  the 
idea  of  the  anticipated  triumph  over  his  nephew, 
whom  he  really  loved,  but  whose  torments  he 
now  most  unmercifully  endeavoured  to  increase 
by  every  means  in  his  power. 

Albert,  of  course,  could  not  divine  this ;  and, 
supposing  that  the  Count  really  did  not  see  the 
vision  in  the  grove,  he  again  sate  down  to  the 
table,  endeavouring  to  conquer  his  emotion. 

"  How  is  this  ?  "  said  the  Count,  "  I  thought 
you  said  that  somebody  was  coming." 

"  I  did  fancy  that  I  saw  some  one,"  returned 
Albert,  with  great  hesitation  ;  "  but  I  —  I  be- 
lieve it  was  a  delusion." 

"  A  dehision  !  "  repeated  the  old  Count. 
"  Are  you  turning  Mystic,  then  ?  I  thought  you 
Rationals  did  not  allow  of  any  delusions,  or  at 
least  would  not  confess  that  delusions  could 
produce  any  effect  upon  your  minds  ?  " 
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"  Nor  can  they,"  said  Albert,  much  pro- 
voked. 

"  And  yet,  not  five  minutes  since,  I  saw  you 
pale  and  trembling,  your  lips  quivering,  and 
your  eyes  starting  from  your  head,  which  was 
certainly  a  very  odd  mode  of  showing  that  you 
felt  no  agitation.*' 

Albert  bit  his  lips,  but  did  not  reply;  for 
still  the  tantalizing  figure  shone  in  the  grove, 
and  beckoned  him  to  approach.  After  a  few 
minutes  silence,  he  hastily  arose,  and  half  ad- 
vanced towards  the  window,  resolved  to  hasten 
to  the  spot,  and  dispel  the  illusion  by  examin- 
ing it :  but  then,  fearing  the  laughter  of  his 
uncle,  if  he  showed  any  interest  in  a  vision,  he 
as  hastily  returned,  and,  changing  the  position 
of  his  chair,  resolutely  sate  down  with  his  back 
to  the  window. 

"  What  is  the  matter  Albert  ?  "  cried  his 
uncle;  "you  must  certainly  be  bewitched.  Have 
you  crossed  the  Hartz  Mountains  without  saying 
your  Ave- Maria,  or  a  Pater-Xoster  ?  Or,  have 
Richter's  infernal  crew  looked  at  you  with  their 
evil-eyes  ? '' 
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"  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  I  am  quite  indif- 
ferent." 

"  Well  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  I  said 
before,  that  you  have  the  oddest  way  of  showing 
your  indifference  that  can  be  conceived.  Why  ! 
you  are  more  mystical  than  Mystics,  and  posi- 
tively more  difficult  of  comprehension  than 
Fichte's  celebrated  incomprehensible  doctrine  of 
/,  and  not  /,  which  though  some  do  pretend  to 
believe,  I  never  heard  any  one  so  rash  as  to  pro- 
fess to  understand." 

"  And  yet  I  think  I  can  explain  it  to  you," 
said  Albert,  eagerly,  and  glad  of  any  pretence  to 
change  the  subject ;  "  for  though  I  am  not  a 
Mystic,  I  have  studied  their  opinions.  Fichte 
believed  that  every  thing  was  resolvable  to  ideas, 
and  that  even  those  things  which  appear  to  us 
positively  and  essentially  material,  are  not  so 
in  reality,  but  only  because  we  fancy  them 
so  in  our  minds,  according  to  the  idea  which 
we  have  formed  of  them.  For  instance,  this 
table  seems  to  me  to  be  low,  and  to  have  a 
smooth  level  surface,  because  I  am  accustomed 
to  regard  things  of  more  gigantic  size,  and  to 
feel  things  of  a  more  uneven  nature :  but,  if  a 
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Lilliputian  were  asked  his  opinion,  he  would 
probably  consider  the  table  high  and  rough ; 
because  his  eyes  are  accustomed  to  furniture  of 
smaller  dimensions,  and  his  sense  of  touch  is 
more  exquisite  than  mine;  thus  proving,  that  the 
qualities,  that  I  attributed  to  the  table,  were  not 
inherent  in  the  thing  itself,  but  merely  belonged 
to  the  idea  which  I,  in  my  own  mind,  had  formed 
of  it ;  since,  if  they  had  been  its  real  qualities'", 
they  must  have  affected  every  one  alike." 

Reason  upon  this,  Fichte  asserts,  that,  as  the 
qualities  which  I  fancy  an  object  to  possess,  can- 
not always  be  perceived  by  another,  no  account 
which  I  can  give  of  such  object,  according  to  my 
own  ideas,  can  be  perfectly  correct ;  and  that 
consequently  the  only  real  distinction  which  I 
am  justified  in  making  between  myself  and  the 
table,  or  any  other  object,  is,  that  the  one  is  '7, 
and  the  other  is  Not  /.'" 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  the  old  Count,  "  let  us  ring 
for  lights." 

Lights  came ;  but,  before  the  closing  of  the 
shutters  hid  the  garden  from  his  view,  Albert 
stole  one  glance  towards  the  trees.  Egeria  was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Detromper  un  homme  pr^occupd  de  son  m^rite,  c'est  lui 
rendre  un  aussi  mauvais  office  que  celui  que  I'on  rendit  a  ce  fou 
d'Athfenes  qui  croyoit  que  tous  les  vaisseaux  qui  anivoient  dans 
le  port  ^toient  a  lui.  Rochefoucault. 

Albert  felt  very  little  interest,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening,  in  any  topic  of  con- 
versation started  by  his  uncle,  for  his  thoughts 
were  completely  occupied  by  the  image  of  Ege- 
ria,  and  a  painful  sensation  frequently  passed 
through  his  mind  as  he  recollected  that  he  had 
lost  the  opportunity  afforded  him,  of  solving 
the  perplexing  mystery.  He  also,  could  not 
reconcile  to  his  mind  the  want  of  gallantry  which 
he  had  shown  in  neglecting  the  summons  of  his 
mystic  nymph,  and  he  reproached  himself  in- 
cessantly with  his  weakness,  both  for  feeling 
what  he  was  ashamed  to  avow,  and  for  being 
ashamed  to  avow  any  thing  that  he  felt. 
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"We  are  strange  creatures,"  thought  he; 
"  how  complicated  are  all  the  movements  of  the 
human  mind  !  Only  a  few  days  ago,  I  could 
not  have  supposed  that  it  was  possible  for  me 
to  feel  any  sensation  I  was  ashamed  of ;  for, 
to  be  ashamed  of  our  feelings  is  virtually  to 
acknowledge  that  they  are  wrong ;  and  to  own 
that  they  are  wrong,  and  yet  to  be  unable  to 
conquer  them,  is  a  confession  of  weakness  dis- 
graceful to  a  philosopher,  whose  boast  it  is,  that 
he  entertains  no  feelings  which  are  not  com- 
pletely subservient  to  reason." 

While  Albert  was  thus  puzzling  himself,  his 
uncle  continued  talking,  till,  perceiving  that  his 
nephew  did  not  understand  one  single  word  that 
he  was  saying,  he  at  last  proposed  that  they 
should  retire  for  the  night.  Albert  gladly  com- 
plied, and  was  shown  into  a  pretty  room  on  the 
same  floor,  elegantly  fitted  up  with  two  recesses, 
shaded  by  curtains ;  in  one  of  which  stood  a  bed, 
while  the  other  appeared  designed  to  be  used  as 
a  kind  of  armoire,  or  closet.  Lights  were  placed 
upon  a  marble  slab  table,  with  materials  for 
writing;    and    some   elegantly -formed    shelves 
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were  filled  with  books.     Albert,  after  bidding 
his  uncle  good  night,  took  one  of  these,  and  sat 
down  to  the  table,  for  he  was  not  disposed  to 
sleep.     The  room  was  lofty  and  well  propor- 
tioned,  and  the   windows    (which   still   looked 
upon  the  garden)  were,  from  the  warmth  of  the 
weather,  only  closed  with  Venetian,  fixed  blinds. 
Albert   felt    restless,    and   uncomfortable,    and 
could  not   help  looking  rather  suspiciously  at 
this  insecure  kind  of  shutter ;  which  he  was  half 
inclined  to  change  for  one  of  a  more  substantial 
nature,  had  he  not  recollected  that  it  was  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  philosopher  to  resort  to 
any  physical  means  to  exclude  an  aerial  visitor. 
"  Indeed,"  thought  he,   as  he  unconsciously 
revolved  the  subject  in  his  mind :  "  If  it  be  a 
delusion,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  the 
fastenings  to  the  window  be  firm  or  slight."     If 
it  be  a  delusion  !    Was  it  possible  that  the  firm- 
minded,  reasoning,  rational  Albert  was  come  to 
this  ?  Could  he  even  tacitly  admit  the  possibihty 
of  a   supernatural   appearance,    and   that   the 
vision  which  had  so  deeply  interested  him,  was 
really  so  purely  aerial,  and  of  course  unaccount- 
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able,  as  to  be  able  to  penetrate  through  all  bar- 
riers of  time  or  place  ?  It  seemed  scarcely  cre- 
dible, and   to  no  one   could  it  have  appeared 
more  strange  than   to  the  philosopher  himself. 
He  could  not  analyze  his  sensations,  and  deter- 
mined to  conquer  them,  he  endeavoured  to  read; 
but  whoever,  in  a  similar  situation,  found  such 
an  endeavour  crowned  wuth  success  ?    Albert's 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  page ;  but  his  facult}' 
of  perception   was  otherwise  occupied ;    it  was 
attentively  watching  those  provoking  half-open- 
looking  Venetian  blinds,  which    seemed  every 
instant  upon  the   point   of  flying  asunder,  of 
course,  to  admit  Egeria ;  while  his  memory  was 
employed  in  recalling  every  incident  that  had 
passed  during  her  last  visit,  and  his  reason  was 
busy  in  endeavouring  to  find  some  possible  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  which  he  had  heard 
and  seen.  Thus,  as  the  power  possessed  by  Julius 
Cagsar  and  the  Welch  curate,  of  doing  half  a 
dozen  things  at  once,  was,  I  believe,   a  privi- 
lege exclusively  their  own,    and   at   any  rate, 
certainly   not  within  every  body's  reach ;    Al- 
bert's   cognitive   organ  was  so  fully  occupied 

VOL.  II.  p 
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as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  taking  cog- 
nizance of  the  work  before  him ;  which,  indeed, 
after  half  an  hour's  diligent  contemplation,  he 
discovered  to  be  written  in  Arabic,  instead  of 
his  native  German.  This  discovery,  which 
(however  reluctant  he  felt  to  admit  the  fact) 
proved  incontestibly  the  pre-occupation  of  his 
mind,  enraged  him  beyond  description ;  and 
throwing  aside  the  book,  he  walked  resolutely 
towards  the  window,  which  he  opened  with  an 
air  of  determination  that  would  have  suited  a 
martyr  advancing  to  the  stake.  No  visionary 
figure,  however,  met  his  view;  the  night, 
though  clear,  w^as  dark ;  and  no  mystic  vision^ 
shone  in  any  corner  of  the  grove.  Alberf 
sighed ;  for  in  fact  he  was  disappointed,  and  a 
feeling  of  indescribable  depression  weighed  upon 
his  heart,  at  the  thought  that  he  might  never 
see  Egeria  any  more.  This  was  worse  than  all 
the  rest ;  for,  that  he  should  not  only  feel  an 
interest  in  a  delusion,  but  that  he  should  be 
vpxed  at  its  non-continuance  was  not  to  be  borne. 
"  I  am  strangely  altered,''  thought  he ;  and 
then  he  involuntarily  sighed  again. 
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In  the  meantime  all  Albert's  motions  were 
watched  by  his  uncle,  aunt,  and  cousin ;  who, 
from  the  wardrobe-like  recess,  commanded  a  full 
view  of  the  whole  room,  and  were  inexpressibly 
delighted  to  observe  their  victim's  uneasiness  and 
agitation,  which,  indeed,  soon  became  so  violent, 
that  he  could  not  resist  crossing  the  garden,  to 
examine  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  the  vision. 
This  was  exactly  what  the  conspirators  wanted ; 
and  they  took  advantage  of  his  absence,  to  ex- 
tinguish the  lights  upon  his  table.  Of  course, 
his  search  in  the  grove  was  ineffectual ;  and  he 
returned,  fatigued  and  disappointed,  to  his 
apartment,  which  was  now  only  illumined  by 
the  faint  gleam  of  a  lamp  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  Albert's  mind  was  too  completely  ab- 
sorbed for  him  to  observe  this  change  ;  but,  when 
the  lamp  also  was  extinguished,  and  he  was  left 
in  total  darkness,  his  attention  was  roused. 

"  What  means  this  mockery  ? "  cried  he, 
starting  from  his  seat.  He  was  answered  by  the 
delicious  harmony  that  had  before  haunted  his 
fancy,  and  which  now  sounded  sweeter  and 
more  delightful  than  before.  He  listened  in 
p2 
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astonishment  and  rapture ;  for  never,  to  his  ears, 
did  mortal  melody  flow  with  such  unrivalled 
smoothness,  and  never  before  had  he  listened  to 
a  sound  at  once  so  soft  and  clear.  The  turbu- 
lence and  confusion  of  his  thoughts  were 
soothed,  his  agitation  was  allayed,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  images  of  tranquil  beauty  and  happiness 
flowed  gently  over  his  mind.  Amongst  all  his 
other  feelings,  however,  the  predominant  one 
was  certainly  pleasure,  to  find  that  his  nymph 
had  not  deserted  him ;  and  he  wished  her  ap- 
pearance too  ardently  to  call  for  lights,  or  to  take 
any  measures  likely  to  drive  her  away.  She  did 
not  disappoint  him :  the  curtain  which  had  been 
let  down,  during  his  absence,  over  the  closet- 
like recess,  drew  slowly  up,  and  displayed  the 
image  of  Egeria,  looking  more  lovely,  and  more 
ethereal,  if  possible,  than  before.  Albert  did  not 
now  turn  away  from  it ;  he  did  not  even  attempt 
to  change  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  but  spring- 
ing to  the  spot,  he  seized  vehemently — his  pretty 
cousin  Clara !  who,  terrified  at  his  violence, 
half  laughing  and  half  crying,  revealed  the 
whole  of  the  deceit  which  had  been  practised 
upon  him. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  decribe  the  sensations 
of  Albert  at  this  mortifying  discovery ;  for  mor- 
tifying indeed  it  was,  in  every  point  of  view  in 
which  he  could  consider  it.     He  was  compelled 
to  own  that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong ;  that  he 
had  boasted  of  what  he  was  unequal  to  perform  ; 
and  that  he  had  been  completely  duped  by  the 
shallow  artifices  of  a  girl.     The  most  provoking 
part  of  all  was,  that  he  could  not  deny  that  it 
was   the   mystery  alone  wliich    had   interested 
him ;  for  no  one  could  suppose  that,  if  he  had 
known  the  facts,  he  would  have  honoured  such 
trifling  circumstances  with  the  slightest  degree 
of  attention ;  and  the  paltry  nature  of  the  con- 
trivances which  had  been  played  off  against  him, 
excited   his  indignation   and  contempt.     Still, 
however,  mingled  with  these  lofty,  and  certainly 
natural  feelings  upon  such  an  occasion,  there 
was  one  for  which  he  could  not  so  easily  account, 
and   which    he    felt   very   unwilling  to  admit: 
this  was  a  sentiment  of  deep  interest  for  Clara, 
whom,  till  now,  he  had  considered  merely   as 
a  pretty,   playful  child,  but  who  had  suddenly 
acquired   an  unaccountable  weight,  and  conse- 
quence in  his  eyes. 

p3 
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The  Baroness  saw  this  sooner  than  he  did 
himself;  and,  aware  of  the  critical  importance  of 
the  nwment,  she  exerted  all  her  manoeuvring 
talents  to  turn  the  incident  to  effect.  Albert's 
self-love  had  been  deeply  wounded;  and  the 
least  imprudent  exultation  in  the  superiority  of 
the  wisdom  which  had  deceived  him,  to  his  own 
which  had  suffered  itself  to  be  deceived,  would 
have  ruined  every  thing.  The  Baroness,  there- 
fore, artfully  contrived,  without  appearing  to  in- 
tend any  thing  of  the  kind,  gently  to  lower  her 
daughter  from  the  pinnacle  upon  which  her 
success  had  placed  her,  and  as  imperceptibly  to 
raise  Albert  from  the  depths  of  his  self-degra- 
dation, by  covertly  insinuating  that  the  sole  end 
of  Clara's  ingenious  contrivances  was  to  wean 
her  cousin  from  too  close  an  attention  to  his 
studies,  which  she  felt  jealous  ot^  since  they  de- 
prived her  so  often  of  his  society. 

Albert  was  very  much  pleased  at  this  inter- 
pretation, which  he  eagerly  adopted ;  and,  either 
from  gratitude,  or  from  some  other  reason, 
which  we  will  not  stay  to  define,  his  feel- 
ings towards  Clara  became,  from  that  momei.r. 
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quite  different  to  what  they  had  been  before ; 
and  as  he,  together  with  the  Baroness  and  her 
daughter,  were  invited,  after  the  explanation 
had  taken  place,  to  pass  some  weeks  at  Kruth- 
stadt,  he  contrived,  before  the  time  expired,  to 
persuade  his  fair  Egeria  to  bless  him  with  her 
hand.  The  delight  of  the  Baroness  and  the  old 
Count  may  be  easily  conceived ;  while  Albert, 
abjuring  all  studies  but  those  of  pleasing  his 
pretty  wife,  and  improving  his  estates,  buried 
for  ever,  as  deeply  as  if  in  the  tomb  of  all  the 
Capulets,  his  remembrance  of  all  the  bitter 
feuds  between  the  Mystics  and  the  Rationals. 


S^O  STORIES   OF   A   BRIDE. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  BRIDE. 


"  This  story  ends  in  a  marriage,  as  all  stories 
ought  to  end,"  said  Lord  Seaford ;  "  and  I  think 
even  you  must  acknowledge  that  to  be  better 
than  your  favourite  horrors.'' 

I  shook  my  head.  "  You  forget,  my  Lord," 
said  I,  gravely,  "  that  I  am  naturally  lively.'' 

"  Granted,"  returned  he,  laughing  ;  "  but 
surely  you  do  not  bring  that  forward  as  a  reason 
for  liking  horrors  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  do  !  and,  as  a  most  unanswerable 
one ;  for,  without  dwelling  upon  the  old  axiom, 
about  authors  excelling  more  in  fiction  than  in 
truth,  or,  in  other  words,  saying  that  people 
paint  better  what  they  do  not  feel,  than  what  they 
do ;  I  simply  appeal  to  your  own  experience,  to 
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prove  the  contrast  existing  between  the  actual 
characters  of  nations  and  their  amusements.  Do 
not  the  French,  proverbially  the  most  mercurial 
nation  in  the  world,  listen  patiently  to  speeches 
of  three  pages  and  a  half  in  length,  admiring 
sentiment  more  than  incident,  and  killing  their 
heroes  by  steps  as  tedious  as  those  of  a  suit  in 
tlie  Court  of  Chancery;  while  an  English- 
man, whose  gravity  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
only  equalled  by  that  of  a  Spaniard,  an  owl,  or 
an  ass,  is  impatient  if  he  does  not  meet  with  a 
pun  in  every  third  line,  if  the  thing  be  called 
comedy ;  and  at  least  a  death  to  every  act,  if  it 
be  an  invocation  of  the  tragic  muse  ?  The 
truth  is,  that  the  English  want  exciting,  and 
the  French  steadying.  The  English  are  natu- 
rally humane,  and  yet  delight  in  cruel  amuse- 
ments ;  whilst  the  French — ** 

"  My  dear  Lady  Seaford,  a  truce  with  your 
paradoxes,  unless  you  mean  to  afford  a  case  in 
point.  Nature  meant  you  to  be  all  life  and  ani- 
mation —  whereas  now  I  am  afraid  that  you  are 
actually  getting  prosy  !  " 
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«'  Oh  these  men  !  "  thought  I ;  "  he  quite 
forgets  how  patiently  I  hstened  to  his  long  dis- 
sertation upon  Mystics  and  Rationals  !  *'  Being 
too  amiable,  however,  to  give  him  a  hint  of  the 
amazing  difference  which  he  seemed  to  discover 
between  hearing  and  talking  (which  was  the 
more  provoking,  as  the  latter  is  the  undoubted 
privilege  of  my  sex),  I  only  meekly  asked,  if  I 
should  read  the  next  story  ?  My  husband  sig- 
nified his  assent,  and  inquired  the  title  ?  I  read 
aloud  — 

"The  Treasure-seeker  of  Hungary." 

"  Good  ! "  returned  he ;  "  this  title  promises 
something  not  common-place.  I  have  heard  of 
these  Treasure-seekers ;  and,  as  I  do  not  recol^ 
lect  ever  meeting  with  a  sketch  of  one  of  them 
in  print,  I  am  impatient  to  hear  what  our  old 
friend  has  to  say  upon  the  subject." 

"  He  seems  not  to  have  confined  himself  to 
the  Treasure-seekers, "  said  I,  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  the  manuscript;  "but  to  have 
pourtrayed  the  general  state  of  society  in  the 
Hungarian  mountains." 
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"  You  only  increase  my  curiosity — pray  sa- 
tisfy it." 

I  obeyed,  and  began  as  follows. 


END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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By  the  Author  of  *'  Stories  of  a  Bride.'' 

**  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me  to  bring  me  up  ?  "      • 

*'  The  idea  of  the  resuscitation  of  a  mummy  is  curious." — 

Literary  Chronicle, 

"  We  liave  been  much  amused  with  *  The  Mummy.*  It  con- 
tains passages  of  genuine  eloquence  and  true  humour ;  and  if 
novelty  conduce  to  success,  this  romance  will  be  popular." — 

Gbh 

"  *  The  Mummy'  has  both  amusement  and  interest  in  the  way 
of  novel-reading.  There  is  a  singular  mixture  of  the  ludicrous 
and  romantic ;  the  ludicrous  lies  in  the  sketches  of  a  futurity, 
when  the  butlers  are  philosophers,  the  footmen  linguists,  and  the 
cooks  accomplished  as  our  present  boarding-school  damsels." — 

Literary  Gazette. 
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